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THE DISARMAMENT CONSENSUS 


E. Jacos 


The resumption of serious negotiations 
looking toward comprehensive disarma- 
ment indicates the acute discomfort felt 
at the top levels of government over con- 
tinuing to gamble for security through 
the build-up of modern weapons. sys- 
tems. Responsible leaders of the major 
powers evidently 
voiced by 


share the concern 


President Eisenhower over 
“the enormous risks entailed if reason- 
able steps are not taken to curb the inter- 
national competition in armaments and 
to move effectively in the direction of 
disarmament.” As things now stand, 
the risks of controlled disarmament may 
actually be far less than the risks of poli- 
cies of deterrence which depend on a 
continuing expansion and ever broader 
dispersal of cosmic lethal power.’ 
Fortunately, the present negotiations 
start with a substantial degree of con- 
sensus among the major powers on the 
broad technical conditions of effective 


arms limitation and control. There is 


some indication that even the question 


of the relationship of political conditions 
to disarmament—perhaps the most ob- 
durate of the stumbling-blocks to agree- 
ment—has become more susceptible of 
solution. 


Price E. Jacon is professor of political science at 
the University of Pennsylvama and a member of 
the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. He is author of Conscnption of Conscience 
(Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1952) and of a 
forthcoming book on The Dynamics of Interna- 
tional Orgamization: A Functional Analysis. 


1 See letter of President Eisenhower to Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey, November 17, 1999, US Dept. of State 
Bulletin, January 24, 1060 (Vol. 42, No. 1074) 

* Por analysis of some of the risks involved in cur 
rently advocated strategies of mulitary deterrence, see 
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The purposes of this article are to de- 
fine the agreement which 
emerged during previous negotiations 
(especially those since 1954), to pinpoint 
critical issues still in controversy, and to 


arcas of 


estimate the possibility of reconciling 
these remaining differences in the con- 
text of the present world situation. 


I. Toward Balanced and Phased 

Disarmament 

The main thrust of the intensive nego- 
tiations which began in 1952 was to 
bring together various types of arms 
limitation and control in an over-all 
plan, to be implemented in a series of 
stages. 

This was designed to meet the prob- 
lem presented by the vastly different 
commitments and Strategic situations of 
the major powers, which made any par- 
ticular measure of arms control appear 
to bear unevenly on their respective 
power positions. The negotiators tried 
to devise an approach which by inter- 
locking several measures would enable 
countries to balance their risks, that is, 
to match the losses they estimated from 
one measure of disarmament with gains 
from another. 


such penetrating studies as Stephen King-Hall, Defence 
in the Naclear Age; Jules Moch, Haman Folly; Philip 
Noel-Baker, The Arms Race; Albert Wohlstetter, 
Delicate Balance of Terror,”’ Foreign Affairs, January 
1980; George Kennan, Rasrsia, the Atom and the West 
and also his testimony before the US Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, February 4, 1950; and Klaus 
Knorr (ed.) NATO and American Security (especially 
chapters by George W. Rathjens, Jr.. ““NATO Strategy 
and Total War,’’ Thomas C Schelling, ‘‘Surprise 
Attack and Disarmament,’" and Klaus Knorr, ““NATO 
Defense in an Uncertain Future’’) Note also the 
policy statement of the Advisory Committee on Science 
and Technology of the Democratic Advisory Council, 
reported in The New York Times, December 27, 1950. 
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This concept of “balanced” disarma- 
ment was coupled with the idea of 
“phasing” its implementation, so that in 
the prevailing atmosphere of intense dis- 
trust states would not have to take big 
and irrevocable steps all at once. The 
hope was that agreement would be facili- 
tated if initial commitments involved 
only limited risks. If these first steps 
were faithfully executed with no ill ef- 
fects, more portentous steps would fol- 
low in the next stage. 

In this intricate and bold venture, the 
French and British played the role of 
brokers. They drew up working papers 
which pulled together the main elements 
of the Russian and American positions 
on all outstanding issues; they put to- 
gether one trial “package” after another, 
trying to synthesize the opposing views 
within the context of the two principles 
Their efforts 
seemed by 1955-1957 on the verge of 
breaking the main deadlocks. 

The Russians accepted a 1954 Anglo- 
French plan as a working basis for dis- 
cussion and on May 10, 1955, came for 
ward with a comprehensive and detailed 
package of their own, approximating in 
many the 
nation proposal.’ 


of balance and phasing. 


respects terms of the two- 


Western negotiators 
considered this development of such mo- 
ment as to call for intensive study and 
policy review by their respective govern 
ments, especially in view of the ap- 
proaching meeting of Heads of Govern 
ment at Geneva. Meetings of the UN 
Disarmament Subcommittee 


were sus- 


pended for this purpose. 
One critical feature of the Soviet pro- 


9 See respectively UN Documents DC/SC.1/10, June 
11, 1954, aod DC/SC.1/26/Rev.2, May 10, 1955 
The Anglo-French plan, revised to meet some Soviet 
objections, was accepted by all four Western powers on 
the UN Subcommittee on Disarmament (Documents 
DC/SC.1/15/Rev.1, March 8, 1955, and DC/SC.- 
1/23-2$, April 18-21, 1955). 
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posal was its recognition—for the first 
time by the Russians—that the complete 
elimination of nuclear weapons might 
now be beyond sicentitic capacity to con- 
trol, in view of the possibilities of hiding 


accumulated stockpiles and organizing 
clandestine manufacture. This coincided 
with Western estimates of the situation. 
The effect was to switch the major em 
phasis in subsequent negotiations to con 
sideration of partial measures of disarma- 
ment which might be adopted quickly 
as initial “confidence-building” steps 
without 
phases of a comprehensive program. The 
parties did not give up planning for 
comprehensive arms limitation and con- 
trol as an ultimate objective. The Rus- 
sians kept bringing forward what they 
called “radical” proposals for disarma 


awaiting agreement on all 


ment in both the nuclear and conven- 
tional fields. The United States, for its 
part, maintained that specific measures 
to control surprise attack could mitigate 
international tension and lead to more 
sweeping arms reduction later; and, to 
meet Russian skepticism concerning 
intentions on this latter point, it offered 
to undertake, as an integral part of a 
first-step treaty, definite commitments to 
larger scale disarmament following upon 
the implementation of the initial meas 
ures. Meanwhile, the British and French 
persisted in their efforts to bring about 
agreement on a comprehensive plan of 
SUCCESSIVE Stages of disarmament inte- 
grated with corresponding measures of 
control, while cooperating on the design 
of acceptable measures for the first stage.’ 
Nevertheless, the Stress 


was put on 


*Informal Memorandum submitted by the Chair 
man of the US Delegation to the Chairman of the 
USSR Delegation to the UN Disarmament Subcom 
mittee, May 41, 1957 

5 See for instance, their proposals of March 19, 19s¢ 
(Document DC/SC.1/38) and May 4, 1936 (Docu 
ment DC/SC.1/44). 
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what could be done prompuy to reduce 
tension and build safeguards against ac- 
cidental or uncalculated war. President 
Eisenhower moved in this direction by 
proposing to the Soviet Union at the 
summit meeting an immediate, direct 
exchange of military blueprints between 
the two major powers and full mutual 
acrial reconnaissance—“to convince the 
world that we are providing as between 
ourselves against the possibility of great 
surprise attack.” Later, the United States 
elaborated other elements of a first-stage 
disarmament plan—an extensive inspec- 
tion and control system, limited reduc- 
tions of armed forces and conventional 
armaments, a halt on nuclear production 
for weapons purposes, and a monitored 
limitation of nuclear testing.” 

Although the 
many of the specific American proposals, 


Russians objected to 
they did come forward with concrete 
recommendations of their own for in- 
terim measures to reduce the danger of 
surprise attack and decelerate the com- 

In March 1956 


they went so far as to suggest concen- 


petitive arms build-up. 


trating on the limitation of conventional 
arms alone in view of the difficulties of 
reaching agreement on nuclear disarma 
ment—thus reversing a policy to which 
they had rigidly adhered for ten years, 
and indeed putting the question of nu 
clear control more in the background 
than the Western states now desired.’ 
During the spring of 1957 negotiations 
in the UN Disarmament Subcommittee, 
meeting in London, led to near-agree- 


* The major US proposals for a first stage disarma 
ment plan were advanced in a working paper of April 
s. 1936 (Document DC/SC.1/42), a statement by 
Ambassador Lodge before the ist Committee of the 
rith General Assembly, January 14, 1997 (Document 
A/C.1/785) and the Informal Memorandum to the 
Chairman of the USSR Delegation to the UN Disar- 
mament Subcommittee, May 31, 1957, op. cit 

* The major Soviet proposals for partial measures 
during this period were those of: March 27, 1956 
(Document DC/SC.1/41), relating primarily to con 
ventional armament; March 18, 1937 (Document DC/ 


ment on so many issues that principal 
participants were convinced that a first- 
stage treaty was in sight. The Soviet 
Union, in a package of detailed measures 
presented on April 30, approached closer 
than ever before the Western positions 
on partial measures of both conventional 
and nuclear arms control. After inten- 


sive review at the highest levels in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Stassen, with the specific 
authorization of the President, responded 
with an informal memorandum to the 
chairman of the Soviet delegation, stat- 
ing that, in an endeavor to conclude a 
partial agreement for a sound safe- 


guarded first step in disarmament, the 
meet 


United States was prepared “to 
halfway on a reasonable basis the posi- 
tions and proposals of the other mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee including the 
USSR.” 


eral concessions from previous US posi- 


The memorandum offered sev- 


tions, suggested plausible alternatives to 
Russian proposals with which the US 
disagreed, and generally left the door 
open for bargaining on the points re- 
maining in dispute. 

A prompt Russian reply, accepting at 
long last the Western demand that a 
control 


the 


major hurdles to agreement and pres- 


nuclear test ban be subject to 


and inspection, removed one of 
aged a positive outcome on other ques- 
tions. The following wecks of intensive 
multilateral 


brought some reciprocal accommodation 


bilateral and discussions 


on nearly all the items at issue. 


SC.1/49), which formalized a declaration sent by 
Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower on Novem- 
ber 17, 1956, concerning both conventional and nuclear 
limitations; and April 30, 1937 (Document DC/SC.- 
1/33), which also included provisions relating to both 
types of armament 

* Document DC/SC.1/60, June 14, 1957 

*See US Dept. of State publication No. 6676, Dis. 
armament: The Intensified Effort 1955-1958, p. 41-47. 
This provides a careful summary from the point of 
view of American policy of the sequence of negotia- 
tions during this entire period 
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But the negotiations then took a bad 
turn. Secretary of State Dulles, inter- 
vening personally after 
with the West German government and 
other NATO allies, defined a position so 
much at variance with the 
trend of the discussions (particularly in 


consultations 


previ US 


regard to the scope of a proposed zone 
of aerial and ground inspection in Eu- 
rope) that the Soviet government ap- 
parently concluded that the Western 
powers were backing away and, to all 
intents and purposes, closing off further 
negotiations. In any case, the Russians 
took serious offense, made no further 
significant attempts to reach agreement, 
and abruptly and sharply rejected a com- 
posite Western proposal presented on 
August 29, 1957, as a final package of 
inseparable items, all to be included in 
an acceptable first-stage treaty.” 

This completely ruptured the process 
of negotiation for a limited disarmament 
agreement. For two years, the Russians 
adamantly refused to go along with 
Western-initiated moves to revive gen- 
eral disarmament negotiations. They did 
ultimately consent to negotiate directly 
with the United States and Britain for 
a ban on nuclear tests, when these 
1957 
agreed to treat this question separately 


powers reversed their stand and 


from any other measure of arms control. 
Premier Khrushchev also assented to a 
technical conference of experts (equally 
divided between Soviet-bloc and West 
ern representatives) to recommend meas- 
ures to prevent surprise attack, but this 
quickly bogged down when some of the 
same issues arose which had precipitated 
the collapse of the earlier negotiations. 

See 


note 35 ¢tmfra; also Four-Power Proposals for 


Partial Measures of Disarmament, August 29, 1957 
(Document DC/SC.1/66), and statements of USSR 
representative to the UN Disarmament Subcommittee, 
August 27 and 29, 1957 (Documents DC/SC.1/65/ 
Rev.1 and DC /SC.1/PV.183) 
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The new round of negotiations which 


the major powers have now finally un- 


dertaken the 
achieve a comprehensive disarmament 
program, in addition to reconsidering 
what partial measures may be acceptable 
in a preliminary stage. The ten-nation 
disarmament group—though set up out 
side the UN framework—has before it 


returns to attempt to 


the various proposals presented at the 
fourteenth General 
cantly, these include a 


Signifi- 
British 


Assembly. 
caretul 
reformulation of the plan for a phased 
and balanced program which had ap- 
peared so promising in 1954-1956, and 
correspondingly a renewed Soviet com- 
mitment to their propositions of May 10, 
1955, for a general (but limited) disar 
mament package.” Thus, the negotia- 
tions can at least start with the assump- 
that 
present has survived. 


tion the area of agreement then 

On the other hand, Premier Khrush 
chev's call for total disarmament to the 
level of internal police forces opens up 
a vista far more sweeping than anything 
previously considered. The earlier plans 
for comprehensive disarmament did not 
envisage achieving such a result even at 
the most advanced of their stages. What 
is not now clear is whether this bolder 
prospect of the ultimate end to be sought 
will make agreement easier or more dif 
ficult than before on the terms of the 
initial and intermediate stages of a broad 
disarmament program. 

Leaving aside the question of total 
disarmament, the distance to agreement 
on either a comprehensive plan of suc- 
cessive stages of arms limitation or on a 
group of partial measures forming a first- 

' See statements by Mr. Selwyn 
1939 (De A/PV.708) and Premier Khrushchev. 

(Do A/PV.799); also. 


Declaration of the USSR, September 18, 1959 (Docu 
ment A/4219) 


Lloyd, September 17, 


iment 
Septem 


1959 ament 
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stage program no longer seems very 
yreat—af one can expect the powers con- 
cerned to pick up negotiations at the 
points of their nearest previous agree- 
ment. The extent of consensus is indi- 
cated in the two charts presented at the 
end of this article. 

In regard to the substantive measures 
of a disarmament program (in contrast 
to questions of control) some dispute ap- 
parently remains over four main issues: 

1. Political prerequisites for imple- 
menting the successive stages of disarma- 
The USSR has insisted that the 
transition from one stage to another be 


ment. 
sutomatic with fixed time limits for ac- 
comphshing cach stage of the agreed 
program (and assuming as a prerequisite 
that fulfilled its 
exphot disarmament obligations). 


only cach state has 


The Western governments, fearful of 
the repercussions of any large scale cut- 
back in arms on the NATO system, at 
held the 
achievement of politcal settlements on 


first categorically that actual 
such vital questions as the unification of 
Germany had to precede the implemen- 
tauon of any disarmament. They re 
laxed this position to the extent of agree- 
ing to the first stage of a disarmament 
program without political conditions, un- 
dertaking to move to the next stage if 
satished with “progress toward” political 
sctlement. However, they carefully pro- 
vided in their proposals that the decision 
whether to move from one stage to the 
next would be subject to veto by any of 
the major powers. Thus any onc state 
could block further disarmament if not 
politically satisfied. 


This 


Four wer pr 


Was quite insufficient to meet 
August 20, 1087 (Docu 
of USSR 


UN Disarmament Sul mittee, July 


posais of 


nd statements repre 


Soviet objections to the linking of agree- 
ment on force levels to political issues.” 
The Soviet position, reiterated at the 
fourteenth General Assembly, is that 
“the program of general and complete 
disarmament is to be carried out by 
states in strict conformity with the time 
limits specified in the treaty and its im- 
plementation cannot be suspended or 
made dependent on the fulfillment of 
any conditions not provided for by the 
treaty.” 

2. Liquidating foreign military bases. 
This measure, insistently advocated by 
the Soviet Union as a means of “reduc- 
ing tension,” was as adamantly resisted 
by the Western powers. However, at the 
most promising stage of the negotiations, 
in 1957, the USSR that it 
would not hold out for this demand as 


indicated 


an essential ingredient of an initial phase 
of disarmament, nor would it make it an 
absolute condition of any disarmament 
program. It continued to urge such steps 
as conducive to an atmosphere of trust 
in which the limitation of arms could be 
effectively implemented.” 

3. Control of missiles and outer space. 
The USSR the 
while agreeing in principle that the use 


and Western powers, 
of outer space should be restricted to 
peaceful purposes and that methods for 
its control should be jointly studied, have 
disagreed fundamentally as to the uming 
and corollary conditions. 

Here the strategic interests which dic- 


If the 


West had its way, missile control would 


tate Opposing positions are clear. 


be limited to objects going through outer 
The USSR would not be able to 
exploit the ICBM as a counter to the 


Space, 


nuclear-armed, intercontinental Strategic 


“ The 


reafirming 


USSR has not yet made cle 
ts May 10, 1955, prof 
retreat from the more flexible positior n bases wh 
it set fortt n its Ar 1 30, 1 $7, 


whether, 


als t intends ¢ 


a4 
oy 
n 
ent ix 
sentative te (the h 
Ra August 20, 1037 Hxument PV 
* Document A/42to, September 18, 195 


Air Command; yet nothing would re- 
strict the emplacement of shorter-range 
missile launching sites around the periph- 
ery of the USSR. The Russian all-or- 
none approach, insisting on a complete 
ban of all kinds of missiles, means that 
in exchange for abandoning the ICBM 
it would be insured against attack by 
other types of missiles.” 

4. The phasing of nuclear disarma- 
ment. For a long time, the two sides 
were uncompromisingly split over the 
sequence of restrictions to be placed 
upon the development of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The Russians persisted in demanding 
that the first and unconditional step be 
a prohibition in principle of the use and 
production of nuclear weapons and a 
commitment to destroy stockpiles. To 
this they added a ban on tests as an ini- 
tial measure which could be put into 
effect quickly without an elaborate con- 
trol system.” 

The Western governments, especially 
the US, were unwilling to accept any 
commitment whose fulfillment they did 
not believe could be confirmed. This 
ruled out in their judgment any place 
in a disarmament program for a ban on 
use, and it put off until a very late stage 
the question of dispersal of existing 
stockpiles. Neither, in their judgment, 
could be reliably policed under present 
circumstances. Progress toward disarma- 
ment, they became convinced, must be 


pivoted upon an internationally super- 


% See William Frye, ‘Disarmament in the United 
Nations, A New Chapter?’’ Bulletin of Atomic Scien 
tists, March 1957 (Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 92; and 
International Conciliation, September 1959 (Ni $24), 
p. 26ff. For the Soviet position, see Document DC/- 
SC.1/55, April 30, 1957; also, letter of Premier Bul 
ganin to President Eisenhower, February 1958, and 
proposals before the General Assembly (13th session), 
1st Committee, Documents A/C.1/L.219, November 7, 
1958, and A/C.1/L.219/Rev.1, November 18, 1958 
For the Western position, see Document DC/SC.1/66, 
August 1957; President Eisenhower to 


letter of 
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vised cut-off of nuclear production tor 
military uses. This became the keystone 
of their disarmament program and they 
urged that it be incorporated in the first 
stage. Then in the second stage, a begin- 
ning could be made on the problem ot 
stockpiles by progressive transfers to in- 
ternational custody for non-weapons uses 
of agreed amounts or proportions of 
existing supplies of fissionable material. 
The cessation of tests was originally 
scheduled by the West for the last stage 
of disarmament.” 

A series of remarkable compromises 
nearly bridged the gulf between these 
positions by the ume negotiations broke 
down. The US was persuaded to agree 
to a test suspension (not a permanent 
prohibition) in the first stage, on condi 
tion that action to effect a cut-off of pro- 
duction would also be undertaken in the 
first stage, and that reciprocal controls to 
check the test moratorium would be ac 
cepted.” The Soviet Union accepted this 
tie-in (including the provisions for con 
trols which it previously had declared 
unnecessary), but again advanced its de 
mand for a blanket prohibition of the 
use of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
This hurdle was largely overcome by re 
viving an ingenious Anglo-French sug- 
gestion that states, at the very signature 
of a disarmament treaty, declare that 
they “regard themselves as prohibited in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations from the 


use of nuclear weapons except in defense 


Premier Bulganin, January 1958; the twenty-power 
General Assen (13th session), Doc 
ment A/C.1/L.220, November 134, and General 
1348 (XII), December 14, 1998 
Statement at sith Assembly 
Document A/4536¢ 
1 See statement of Ambassador Lodge, 11th Gene 


1937 (Document 


1988 


Soviet General 


Assembly, ist Committee, January 14, 
A/C.1/784s) Also, statement of US representative 
the UN Subcommittee on Disarmament, July 4, 10 
(Document DC/SC.1/PV.129) 

Document DC/SC.i/59, July 2, 1097 
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against aggression.”” This apparently 
went far enough to satisfy Soviet in- 
sistence on a use-ban, while allowing the 
Western powers moral elbow-room for 
their nuclear deterrent if they were 
plunged into what they could construe 
to be a defensive war. 

On the question of a cut-off of nuclear 
weapons production, the USSR had 
placed such action at the beginning of 
the second stage of the program pro- 
posed on May 10, 1955, and apparently 
continued to advocate that this step be 
undertaken at an intermediate point in 
a phased disarmament program. This 
was essentially the Western position, too 
(see Chart 1). But the USSR insisted 
that a cutoff of production would only 
be of real significance if it were “indis- 
solubly linked to the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, their elimination from 
the armaments of States and the destruc- 
uion of atomic stockpiles.” In other 
words, it wanted the cut-off tied to com- 
mitments for even more drastic limuita- 
tion of nuclear armament—which the 
Western powers were then unwilling to 
make in view of the anticipated difhcul- 
ties of control.” 

The Soviet position was not entirely 
clear, however, on the precise relation- 
ship of such nuclear disarmament to par- 
tial measures of limitation on conven- 
tional arms. In the spring of 1956 they 
had come forward with a full-dress alter- 
native program for partial measures of 
non-nuclear disarmament, on the assump- 
tion that agreement was improbable on 
any nuclear limitation, The bypassing 
of nuclear control was heavily criticized 
by the West, although the USSR did not 
indicate that it intended its proposal to 


Decument DC/SC.1/38, March 10, 1056 The 
formula was later rephrased to eliminate the ambiguity 
the term aggression The Soviet representative 
expressed interest in the Western alternatives as pre 
sented in June 1 July of 195 but did not accept 


See Chart I, note 


their final formula of August 
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preclude a nuclear arms agreement at 
some later time. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Gromyko explicitly stated that the 
USSR was not retracting its previous 
proposals for nuclear disarmament and 
had no objection to considering simul- 
taneously both conventional and nuclear 
limitation, provided agreement on the 
former was not made contingent on 
agreement on the latter.” Furthermore, 
several of the important Western con- 
cessions had not yet been made, so the 
opposing positions still seemed irrecon- 
cilable. The USSR was apparently pre- 
pared for disarmament, with or without 
a nuclear component, and had concluded 
that the various elements in the packages 
which had been under consideration 
were separable. On the other hand, it 
was not prepared to accept the Western 
stand on nuclear control as it then stood, 
regardless of whether it formed part of 
an over-all disarmament program or not. 
In effect, this put up to the West three 
options: 1) adjust toward the Soviet 
position on the sequence of steps of nu- 
clear limitation; 2) virtually throw the 
whole problem of nuclear control into 
the last stage of disarmament; or 3) 
abandon the disarmament effort entirely. 

On the basis of the published record, 
the subsequent Western concessions seem 
to have gone a long way toward meet- 
ing the main Soviet reservations. It is 
therefore questionable whether this issue 
will prove a major stumbling block in 
the current negotiations. 


II. The Problem of Control 

The success of disarmament efforts 
hinges more than anything else on 
whether controls can be devised and es- 


(b); also, Documents DC/SC.1/59, July 2, 1097, and 
DC/SC.1/60, July 29, 1957 
™ See USSR statement, August 27, 1057 (Document 


DC/SC.1/65/Rev.1) 
Document DC/SC.1/43, May 4, 1086 
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tablished which will ensure that coun- 
tries do what they have agreed to do, 
and if not, enable the facts to be publi- 
cized at once to all concerned. 

The major Western powers have long 
viewed agreement on effective measures 
of arms control as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to any limitation or reducuon. The 
USSR has usually demanded agreement 
to undertake disarmament measures as a 
preliminary to the installation of effec- 
tive controls within its territory. Actu- 
ally, both sides concede that, under 
present of mutual 
genuine control must be an ingredient 
of any disarmament arrangement, and 
furthermore that the necessary machin 


conditions distrust, 


ery for control must be organized and 
capable of effective operation before the 
measures to be verified are carried out. 

The seeming obstructionism or eva- 
siveness of the Russians in the face of 
Western proposals on control may reflect 
not so much their congenital hostility 
to international surveillance, as a deeply 
held suspicion that inadequate or one- 
sided controls could be perverted into 
instruments of strategic intelligence. The 
position was put with customary 
bluntness by Chairman Khrushchev in 
his disarmament proposals to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, September 18, 1959: 


We 


national control over the implementation 


his 


were and are for strict inter- 
of the disarmament agreement when it 
is reached. But we have always been 
against the system of control being sepa- 
rated from measures toward disarma- 
ment, against the organs of control be- 
coming, in effect, organs for the collection 
of inteiligence information in conditions 
where there would in effect be no actual 
disarmament. We are in favor of genuine 


22 See below, discussion of the timing of 


for conventional and nuclear 


inspection 
armament 
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disarmament under control, but we are 


against control without disarmament.” 


The Russians have looked for “gim- 
micks” in the Western plans, just as 
have the Western powers in examining 
Soviet proposals. 

With regard to the technical condi 
tions of control, the negouations have led 
to the broad conclusion that the neces- 
sary measures will vary with the degree 
and type of limitation adopted and that 
implementation can safely proceed in 
stages corresponding to the scope of dis 
armament which is being put into effect. 
This has greatly simplified the problem, 
because it obviates the necessity of de- 
vising a single comprehensive system 
capable of detecting every conceivable 
kind of violation before any aspect of a 
could become 


disarmament agreement 


operative. Now, it is agreed, the differ- 
ent parts of the “package” are separable 
and appropriate controls may be tailor- 
made to the specific limitations envi- 
saged. Thus an agreement to suspend 
nuclear testing could be policed with a 
relatively restricted system, compared 
with an agreement to cut off further pro 
duction of nuclear fuel for military pur- 
poses. Control for the first could be 
designed and implemented without wait- 
ing for the second. Presumably, meas- 
ures of control if implemented for one 
type of arms limitation might contribute 
to the control of another; but the re- 
quirements of control are assessed for 
each separately. 

Approaching the problem of control 
from this standpoint, the negotiators 
have made substantial progress toward 
defining the basic requirements of mu 
tually acceptable systems for (1) control 
ling a general limitation and reduction 

Ds A/PV.799, 


ument September 18, 105 


‘ 
Gud 

+>. 
‘ 


of armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments, (2) providing warning against 
surprise attack, (3) limiting the produc- 
tion and use of nuclear fuel to peaceful 
purposes, and (4) detecting nuclear ex- 


pl sions.” 


The Control of General Disarmament 


By the spring of 1957, the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union had come 
very close to agreement on the following 
essentials of a control system to check 
compliance with a general disarmament 
treaty committing states to progressive 
limitations upon and reduction of armed 
forces and convention armaments:” 

1. Objects of control. These would 
include armed forces and their equip- 
ment, all military installations (includ- 
ing land, naval, and air bases), rail and 
road hubs, and factories manufacturing 
conventional armaments and ammuni- 
ti ns.” 

2. Rights of access. All the govern- 
ments categorically assert that the inter- 
national inspectorate should have “un- 
impeded access at all times to all objects 
of control,” to use the language of the 
Russian plan put forward in March 1956. 
This would not, in the Russian view, en- 
tail complete freedom of movement 
everywhere within the states party to the 


* Acceptability no longer ples that the system 
‘ udered fool proof mn the sense that it would 
atch =every conceivable violation f the agreement 
This rigorous test, so vehemently insisted upon by 
Mr. Baruch and his lleagues in the days of the 
American atomic monopoly, is frankly admitted to be 
unfeasible now, if it ewer was otherwise. On the other 
and, if the system can provide assurance that viola 
tions of a scope capable of giving one nation a major 
advantage will be detected in tame for threatened 

sntries to take effective counter-measures, the present 
disposition is to accept it as a sufficient guarantor of 
fulf ent 

See especially proposal: to the UN Disarma 
ment Subcommittee of May 10, 1055 (Document 
DC /SC.1/26/Rev.2), March 27, 1956 (Document 
De /M 1/4t), March 18, 1957 (Document DC/SM 

49), and April 30, 19057 (Document DC/SC.1/$5), 
and «statements of USSR representative, September 4 
and 65, tos? (Decuments DC/SC.1/t1-75); United 
Stat working papers of May 25, 1954 (Document 
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treaty, but inspectors could move to and 
from their assigned objects without hin- 
drance—and without warning, though 
advance notice would normally be ex- 
pected. The Russians and the West 
alike provide for control posts to be lo- 
cated permanently on the territory of 
the participating states, both in the capi- 
tals and at military centers throughout 
the country. Unrestricted use of com- 
munication facilities is assured the con- 
trol personnel. 

3. Methods of inspection and super- 
vision. These would include ground 
control, ¢.g., direct observation by in- 
spectors of the objects of control, and 
budgetary control, ¢.g., examination of 
records relating to military appropria- 
tions. 

The Russians took exception to West- 
ern proposals for systematic aerial recon- 
naissance as a basic method of inspection 
(in the beginning phases of disarma- 
ment). They did agree to consider aerial 
inspection “at a specified stage of the 
execution of the general disarmament 
programme, when confidence among 
States had been strengthened.” Also, in 
proposing before the fourteenth General 
Assembly complete disarmament under 
international control, the USSR declared 
explicitly that “the control organization 


DC/SC.1/53), August 30, 1955 (Document DC/SC.1,/ 
and April 3, 1056 (Document DC /SC.1/42): 


also, the Informal Memorandum of US delegation 
hairman to USSR delegation chairman, May 41, 1957, 
p. cit.; Anglo-French syntheses of June 11, 1954 


(Document DC/SC.1/10), March 19, 1956 (Document 
DC/SC.1/38), and May 3, 19036 (Document DC/SC 
1/44); Prench workmg papers of September 2 and 
October 6, 1055 (Documents DC/SC.1/32, DC/SM 
1/33, and DC/SC.1/35); United Kingdom working 
paper of September 13, 1955 (Document DC/SC.1/34); 
and Fomsr-Power working paper of August 29, 1957 
(Document DC/SC.1/67) 

™ The Western states would place factories under 
control at a somewhat later stage of disarmament than 
the USSR The USSR would establish control at 
airhelds at a later stage than the West and only if 
there were agreement on a broad program of measures 
of disarmament to follow. 

™ Document DC/SC.1/41, March 27, 1956 
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may set up a system of aerial observation 
and air photography over the territories 
of states,” though again it did not fore- 
cast at what stage of the disarmament 
process it would expect such a system 
to swing into operation.” The basic 
Soviet position thus clearly links the de- 
gree of aerial inspection to the compre- 
hensiveness of the disarmament program. 

4. Composition of the control organt- 
zation. Both the corps of inspectors and 
the central administration would be un- 
mistakably international in composition. 
The staff would be recruited from dif- 
ferent countries and paid for by and 
accountable exclusively to the interna- 
tional organ. 

5- Relationship to the United Nations. 
The control system would operate under 
the ultimate authority of the UN. The 
control organ on detecting violations 
would report to the Security Council 
and make recommendations for action. 
But the organ would not be its own en- 
forcement agency. It would not be re- 
sponsible for compelling a country to 
comply with the terms of the disarma- 
ment agreement. The job of enforce- 
ment is left to the Security Council, 
which in effect (considering the veto) 
throws the matter into the laps of the 
major powers for whatever direct action 
each cares to take.” 

6. The veto. Contrary to widespread 
impression, the Soviet Union has not 
demanded a veto on the day-to-day oper- 
ation of arms inspection and control. 

It has accepted the proposition that 
decisions of the international control au- 
thority would be taken by a majority 


> USSR Declaration, September 18, 1959 (Document 
A/4219). The USSR has also agreed to aerial surveys 
of specific zones of inspection and limitation of arms 
treated to guard against surprise attack See below 

* Separating the inspection from the enforcement 
function was a Major concession by the US to the 
Soviet position. 
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and that no nation would have the nght 
to block the carrying out of inspection 
on its territory. It has, however, cau- 
tioned that the control organ must func- 
tion within the bounds of authority laid 
down in the disarmament agreement. It 
must not conduct “fishing expeditions” 
or inspections of objects other than those 
specified. Nor could it be permitted to 
slip over into a managerial role by issu 
ing orders to national authorities—for in- 
stance, to cease and desist from certain 
actions. But its proper duties of inspec- 
tion and reporting compliance or non- 


compliance would be immune trom any 


interference, by veto or otherwise.” 
Foreign Minister Molotov staked out 


the Soviet stand at the first session of 


the General Assembly, and has not 


been repudiated in subsequent negotia- 
tions. In proposing that two commis 


sions be established within the frame- 


work of the Security Council to control 
respectively the execution of a reduction 
of conventional arms and the prohibition 
of military uses of atomic energy, Molo- 


tov specifically denied t the Soviet 
Union intended to throttle their opera- 
tions by subjecting them to veto in the 


While the basic de 


d the 


Council. ision to re 


duce armaments would n unani 
mous consent of the Great Powers, as 
reflected in a Security Council vote, he 
stated that: 

it should be quite obvious that the ques- 
of the 


operating in the 


tion well-known principle of 


unanimity Security 


Council has no relation at all to the work 


of the commissions themselves. Conse 


quently, it is entirely wrong to consider 


” The Russians have distinguished between the d 
to-day operations of the control organ an 
action against vs Over the former 
claimed no veto, at therr 
disarmament (conventional or nu 
negotiations relating to the 
Soviet Ur has held out 
opetations, mira 


1 enforcement 
they 


prog 


plations have 
least in sals 
relating to general 

However, in ceasa 
nuclear 


le ar? 
tests, the 


artial veto over 


‘ 
tee 
{ 
‘| 
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the matter in the light that any govern- 
ment possessing the “right of veto” will 


be in a position to hinder the fulfillment 


of the control and inspections. The con- 


trol commissions are not the Security 


Council, and therefore, there are no 


‘ grounds whatsoever for saying that any 


power making use of the “right of veto” 


will be in a position to obstruct the 


course of control.” 


7. The timing of inspection and con- 
trol 


locked the negotiations. 


For a long time this issue dead- 
The Western 


states argued that a satisfactory inspec- 


ion system should be agreed to and 


operating before any measures of disar- 
mament were undertaken. The Soviet 
Union at first insisted on reversing the 
sequence: after definite commitments to 
disarm were made, then inspection could 
ascertain whether they were being car- 


ried out. 


A way out of the impasse slowly 


evolved, as the concept of stmultaneitty 


vas explored—inspection to begin at the 


same time that the commitments to arms 


reduction took effect. This idea was first 


broached by the Russians as a major con- 


cession, then developed in detail by the 
sritish and French in their bold effort 
to achieve a synthesis of views on disar- 


mament which would be acceptable to 
The formula, neatly phrased 


everyone. 
by Jules Moch, the French representa- 


tive, was: “Neither control without dis- 


‘ armament, nor disarmament. without 


control, but progressively, al! the disar- 


mament which can be controlled. 
‘ As finally worked out, the plan called 
for 


the implementation of inspection and 


"™ Gene Assembly (1st session, 2d part), ist Com 

ttee, sth Meeting, December 4, 1946 (Document 
A/C.1 

=Decument DC/M PV. Pp. 10, voted in 
US Senate Cc ttee on Foreign Relations Subcom 
mittee on Disarmament, Staff Study No. 4, p. 179 
Or, as expressed by Ambassador Lodge to the General 
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control to be divided into several stages, 
synchronized with stages of progressively 
more comprehensive measures of disar- 
mament. Two treaties, one with the dis- 
armament commitments and the other 
spelling out the control arrangements, 
would be adopted simultaneously. The 
machinery for control would be organ- 
ized and sufficiently equipped to conduct 
inspection of the limited measures of dis- 
armament to be carried out in the first 
stage. The second stage would begin 
when the control organ had verified to 
everyone's satisfaction the accomplish- 
ment of the first, and when it reported 
that it was prepared to undertake the 
broader tasks of which the 
second stage would require. 

The Soviet Union, after considerable 
vacillation, came around to accepting 
this dovetailing approach. It had gone 
so far from its original position by 1956 


inspecuion 


as to provide in its outline of the rights 
and powers of the international control 
organ that it should “establish its local 
branches, set up the control posts and 
position its inspectors in good time to 
ensure that they are able to begin carry- 
ing out their functions at the moment 
when States begin the execution of the 
measures provided for in the agree- 
ment.” In other words, the Soviet Union 
has agreed that the machinery of inspec- 
tion shall be installed on the territory of 
the respective states before arms reduc- 
tion begins.” 

This position was not reversed in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s total 
posal at the General Assembly in Sep- 


disarmament _pro- 


tember 1959, despite some interpretations 


Assembly's First Committee, ‘progressive establishment 
of an effective inspection system concurrent with suct 
reductions.” Document A/C.1/783, January 14, 1957 

™ See par. Il (7), Soviet memorandum to the UN 


Disarmament Subcommittee, Document DC/SC.1/41, 


March 27, 109¢ 
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to the contrary. His address explicitly 
stated that “there should be initiated a 
system of control over all disarmament 
measures, which should be created and 
should function in conformity with the 
stages by which disarmament should be 
effected” (this writer's italics). He re- 
affirmed the May 10, 1955, proposals 
which outlined control measures to be 
instituted in given stages of both nuclear 
and conventional disarmament.” 

The problem remains of 
agreement on a precise timetable for the 
implementation of controls, as this is 
necessarily linked to the kind of time- 
table which is finally adopted for the 
staging of limitations and _ reductions. 
Chart II shows how the various control 
proposals so far advanced would mesh 
with a program of disarmament phased 
according to the near-consensus of 1957. 

The principal discrepancy between the 
two timetables is the more extensive 
methods of inspection desired by the 
Western states in the first stage of con- 
trol (especially the conduct of compre- 
hensive aerial surveys). On the basic 
proposition that an adequate apparatus 
of control should be instituted at the 
time specific limitations imple- 
mented, there appears little dispute. The 
difference is essentially over the question 
of whether ground and budgetary con- 
trol as proposed by the USSR is sufficient 
to supervise the first-stage reductions. 


securing 


are 


Prevention of Surprise Attack 


The startling advances in rocketry and 
other means of sudden and overwhelm- 
ing attack impelled strenuous efforts to 
devise controls which would so expose 
the likely sources and vehicles of such 
attack as to limit the possibilities of com- 


* United Nation: Review, October 1959 (Vol. 6, No 


4), p. 46. The point was also made in the formal 
declaration submitted by the USSR in conjunction with 
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plete surprise. This, it was hoped, might 
reduce the temptations and the fears 
which could trigger annihilative war, 
either by design or accident. Agreement 
has proved stickier on this more limited 
front, however, than on the broader 
question of control for general disarma- 
ment. 

As against President Eisenhower's 
bold proposal at the Geneva Conference 
iN 1955-—to open the Russian and Ameri- 
can skies to unrestricted reciprocal aerial 
reconnaissance—the USSR at first held 
to methods of ground control. Premier 
Bulganin reintroduced at Geneva the sys- 
tem of inspection which the USSR had 
laid before the UN Subcommittee on 
Disarmament on May 10, 1955. The US 
then proposed merging the two ap 
proaches of ground control and the open 
skies. 


timidity over exposing themselves to 


But the Russians maintained their 


aerial survey, fearing, they said, its use 
for military intelligence unrelated to con 
trol over the reduction of armaments. 
During 1956-1957, the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers attempted to 
define specific zones which could be 
subjected to intensive inspection. In this 
connection the USSR did consent to the 
use of aerial photography along with a 
system of ground control. But the two 
sides could not agree on the areas to be 
covered. In Europe, the Russians wanted 
the zone to extend equal distances of 
500 miles or possibly more, cast and west, 
from the demarcation line in Germany. 
The US wanted the whole zone moved 
eastward and northward, to include a 
Soviet and 
little of France or southern Europe. By 


sizable chunk of territory 


the time negotiations broke down in 
1957, the US had also made acceptance 
Mr. Khrushchev's address 


inspection shall 
disarmament of 


The s ype of ntrol and 


rrespond to the extent of the phased 


states Document A/4210 


Pip 
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of a European zone contingent on Soviet 
acceptance of an Arctic zone, or a Far 
In the Far East, the US 
proposed placing Alaska and an equal 
area of Eastern Siberia under inspection; 
or, alternatively, Northern Canada and 
Alaska, and a corresponding area of Si- 
beria. 


Eastern zone. 


The Soviet Union countered with 
a zone including Siberia, Alaska, and 
United States west of the 
Mississippi—roughly equal geographical 


contunental 


segments of cach country, but obviously 
not equivalent cither in the proportion 
of cach country’s total territory or in 
strategic significance. In short, “each 
side proposed aerial and ground inspec- 
tion in the areas where it believed the 
other to have its strongest concentration 
of military bases.” Clearly, agreement 
was impossible on such terms, and the 
USSR showed no interest in a further 
US suggestion to place all the territory 
of both 
Canada added. 

A year after the Soviet Union broke 


off negotiations in the UN Disarmament 


states under inspection, with 


Commission, it did accede to a US sug- 
gestion for a “technical” study of possible 
safeguards against surprise attack. Buta 
conference of experts, convened in the 
fall of 1958, could not agree on how to 
isolate technical from political considera- 
The Western 
detailed 


tions.” negotiators sub- 


mitted illustrative outlines of 
possible systems for the inspection and 
observation of three types of weapons 
most likely to be used in surprise attack: 
long-range aircraft, ballistic missiles, and 
ground forces. The proposals envisaged 


the 


surveillance of airfields, missile launch- 


a very extensive organization for 


™ International Conciliation, 1988 (No 


September 


International Conciliation 


(No. $24), Pp 
Negotiations 


September 19499 
of the 


nference is contained 


for a succinct 
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ing sites, and areas occupied by ground 
forces, with the system including a com- 
prehensive use of photography, radar, 
electronics, and infra-red techniques, sev- 
eral thousand ground observers, and 
acoustic, magnetic, and pressure tech- 
niques for underwater detection, together 
with a center to coordinate and analyze 
all the data and estimate the probability 
of impending attack. 

All of this the Soviet representative 
dismissed on the familiar ground that 
it would serve only to pry out secret 
military intelligence. The prevention of 
surprise attack, he insisted, was inextri- 
cably bound up with broad measures of 
arms limitation such as a sharp reduc- 
tion of all armed forces in Europe, a flat 
ban on German nuclear or missile ar- 
mament, and the discontinuance of nu- 
clear armed flights by the US in Europe 
or the Arctic. A truly reliable system, 
furthermore, would have to be pinned 
to a general prohibition of the use ‘of 
atomic and weapons—the 
classic Russian position, but one which 


hydrogen 


they had foregone in the later stages of 
the negotiations on general disarmament. 

These conditions, according to the 
Western delegation, introduced “politi- 
cal” issues which were the 
competence of the conference to con- 
sider, especially as they involved the in- 
terests of states not represented at the 
conference. But from the Russian stand- 


outside 


point, the measures proposed were truly 
“technical,” because they would most 


certainly have added to the preventive 
potential of the system of observation 


proposed by the West. By arbitrarily 


excluding these measures as subjects of 


in Document A/4078, January 5, See also the 
statement of William C. Foster, Chairman and Senior 
US Expert at the conference, Subcommittee on Dis 
armament, US Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
86th Cong., ist sess., January 30, 1959 
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negotiation the West ran afoul of the 
now well-entrenched Russian suspicion 
of any control arrangement unaccom- 
panied by appropriate corresponding 
steps of actual disarmament or other 
physical restraints upon the military dis- 
positions of the Powers. 

Advances in military technology may 
render the whole academic 
before agreement is reached. Once in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles become 
operational on both sides, and atomic- 
powered rocketlaunching submarines 
are widely dispersed, there will be so 
many possible sources of devastating sur- 
prise attack that the problem of control 
could hardly be mastered. This point 
of view was incisively set forth at the 
last General Assembly by Jules Moch, 
veteran French negotiator on disarma- 
ment, in appealing for a new approach 
which would try to prohibit the develop- 
ment, production, and possession of vehi- 
cles of delivery for weapons of mass 
destruction (thinking in terms particu- 
larly of satellites, rockets, supersonic or 


quesuon 


long-range aircraft, ocean-going subma- 
rines, aircraft carriers, and launching 
pads). “Will the governments of 1960,” 
he asked, “repeat the error, fraught with 
consequences, which was committed in 
1946 by those who did not know how to 
work out a compromise relating to the 
production of fissionable material for 


™ Statement before the General Assembly (14th ses 
1st Committee, October 22, 1959 See also, 
tf a similar estimate of the urgency of the problem 
f control, Robert Matteson, ‘‘The Disarmament Dilem 
Orbis, Fall 1958 (Matteson was Chief of Staff 
to the President's Special Advisor on Disarmament and 
intimately involved in the negotiations.) <A penetrating 
study of the current problems and possibilities of pre 
venting surprise attack is Thomas C. Schelling, ‘‘Sur- 
prise Attack and Disarmament,”’ in Klaus Knorr (ed.), 
NATO and American Security 
*™ Philip Noel-Baker, who was British Minister of 
State during most of this period and privy to the 
negotiations, provides a searching analysis in The Arms 
Race (New York: Oceana, 1954) See also the per 
ceptive appraisal by Inis L. Claude, Jr., in Swords into 
Plowsbares (New York: Rand House, 1956), p 
309-332 


weapons use?”™” So far, the question is 
being answered by default. 


The Control of Atomic Energy 

The history of the negotiations on in- 
ternational control of atomic energy is 
a tragic story of missed opportunities to 
nail which could 


down arrangements 


almost certainly have assured that the 
development and use of nuclear fuel 
would be confined to peaceful purposes. 


The suspicions and obstinacy of both 
sides, and the illusion of Western nego 
that the Russians, with 
behind the 


monopoly, could ultimately be persuaded 


tiators faced 


firmness American atomic 
to yield to the take-it-or-leave-it terms of 
the Baruch 
world the chance to enjoy really firm se 


After more 


Plan of control, cost the 
curity in the nuclear age.” 
than fifteen years of feverish atomic de 
velopment, the inventory of nuclear 
weapons is now so large and their con 
cealment so easy, the state of military 
technology so advanced and the dispersal 
of know-how so wide, that anything ap- 
proaching “foolproof” detection and con- 
trol is admittedly beyond presently 
known technical and scientific capabili- 
ties to establish, even were there to be 
full political agreement.” 

Paradoxically, the responsible govern 
ments have swung around toward agree- 
ment—now that they concede a really 


* See statement of US representative to the UN 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, March . tos? (Docu 
ment DC/SC.1/PV.89, p. 6) A Seviet adm 

to the same effect was contained in the proposals « 
May 10, 1933 (Document DC/SC.1/26/Rev.2) The 
US did hold out some hope that control of stockpiles 
might ultimately become sufficiently feasible to pert 
their gradual nternational control for 
peaceful use 


sal 


transier ¢ 
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adequate and comprehensive control sys- 
tem to be impossible—on essential terms 
for more limited controls over the devel- 
opment of nuclear armament. The 
“club” of nuclear powers has come to 
accept the necessity of an international 
inspection system along the following 
lines for such purposes as verifying a cut- 
off of further production of nuclear 
weapons, preventing unauthorized dis- 
persals of fissionable materials, and per- 
haps ultimately executing a reduction of 
weapons stockpiles :” 

1. The operational responsibility must 
be vested in an international control au- 
thority, internationally staffed—as pro- 
posed for the policing of conventional 
disarmament. 

The USSR as well as the other nuclear 
powers have explicitly agreed that in- 
spection could not be trusted unless it 
were conducted by an organ which was 
not beholden to the country being in- 
spected. As early as 1947, Gromyko de- 
clared for the USSR that “the Interna- 
tional Control Commission must have at 
its disposal a staff of inspectors selected 
on an international basis. These inspec- 
tors will be accountable only to the 
Commission.” This position has been 
reiterated consistently, for instance in the 
comprehensive Soviet proposals of May 
10, 1955. 

2. The control authority must be free 
to operate by majority decision of tts 
membership, no member having a veto. 

Again, the Soviet Union early sub- 
scribed to this condition and has never 
retracted it so far as the published record 
shows, despite very general misunder- 


@ The system being designed specifically for the con- 
trol of ouclear testing does not fully conform to the 
principles here outlined for more comprehensive nuclear 
control See discussion below 

“ See letter of September 5, 1047, from the USSR 
representative on the UN Atomic Energy Commission, 
Third Report of the Commission to the Security Coun- 


standing to the contrary. An amend- 
ment to the first report of the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Se- 
curity Council proposed by the USSR 
representative provided that “the control 
organs and the organs of inspection 
should carry out their control and inspec- 
tion functions, acting on the basis of 
their own rules, which should provide 
for the adoption of decisions, in appro- 
priate cases, by a majority ‘vote.’ In 
1950, Deputy Foreign Minister Vishin- 
sky made the point even more categori- 
cally before the General Assembly's Po- 
litical Committee: “Investigations would 
take place upon decision by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Atomic 


wa 


Energy Commission's decision would be 
adopted not by the unanimous vote of 
any of its members, but by a simple 
majority no state having the right 
to impose the generally hated veto.” 

The veto would, however, apply to 
enforcement of sanctions against viola- 
tors, as this would be a responsibility of 
the Security Council. The Western states 
have apparently come to concur in this 
position, at least since 1954. 

3. Control functions would include: 
onhe-spot observation of activities at 
mining and production facilities; check- 
ing accounts; inventorying stocks; study- 
ing production operations; weighing, 
measuring, and analyzing fissionable ma- 
terials; and prescribing the rules for 
technological control of atomic facilities. 

The latter provision was interpreted 
by the Soviet delegate as including the 
possibility of requiring the “denaturing” 
of nuclear fuel during the production 
ail, Annex 3(c). See also Document DC/SC.1/26/- 
Rev.2 

© See Third Report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to the Security Council, Annex 3/c), p. 23ff. 


General Assembly isth session), rst Committee, 
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process to make it unfit for the manu- 
facturing of nuclear weapons, were this 
to prove technologically feasible. On the 
other hand, the USSR apparently did not 
concede the majority's desire to have the 


inspection agency conduct surveys and 
explorations (by air as well as on land) 
to discover and determine world 
plies of source material, as a further 


sup- 


means of thwarting clandestine activi- 
ties.” An important additional function 
of the international control agency, all 
the states agreed, would be to conduct 
nuclear research so that it could keep in 
the forefront of developments in the 
field. 

4. Objects of control. Agreement is 
substantial, but not complete, on the ob- 
jects which would require inspection in 
an adequate system for the control of 
nuclear production and the prohibition 
of nuclear weapons. 

During the negotiations in the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission over the 
Baruch Plan, the Western states asserted 
that inspection would have to begin at 
the original source of fissionable raw ma- 
terials (the mining of uranium, thorium, 
etc.), continue through every facility in- 
volved in the process of creating nuclear 
fuel, apply to all storage facilities, and 
follow the distribution of nuclear prod- 
ucts to their end-use. The USSR indi- 
cated that it would go along with this 


“See Majority Plan of Control, USSR proposal of 
June 11, 1947 (especially pars. 6 and 7), and related 
documents as presented in the first, second, and third 
reports of the UN Atomic Energy Commission to the 
Security Council 

“Compare Majority Plan with USSR proposals of 
June 11, 1947, Thitd Report of UN Atomic Energy 
Commission to the Security Council 

“See the analysis of the IAEA system by John 
Stoessinger, in Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, Eleventh Report, Organizing Peace im the 
Naclear Age (New York: New York University Press, 
1959) Also, Robert H. Cory, Jr., ‘International In 
spection: From Proposals to Realization,’ International 
Organization, Autumn 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p 
493-504; and Alvin Z. Rubinstein, “‘The U.S., the 
Soviet Union and Atoms-for-Peace,"" World Affairs, 
April 1959 (Vol. 30, No. 1). 


concept of the proper scope of inspection, 
but it was not explicit on inspecting 
laboratories and demurred on including 
related activities such as the production 
of graphite, heavy water, centrifuge 
pumps, and other materials which were 
largely used in nuclear production. 
Since then, the full agreement reached 
on the system of control for the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency indi- 
cates that there is no longer serious 
divergence on the necessary scope of in- 
spection. As further experience is gained 
through the operation of IAEA, even 
though the IAEA system applies only 
to countries which do not produce weap- 
ons, it seems likely that it will help to 
clarify the exact terms of an appropriate 
pattern for comprehensive control accept- 
able to all nuclear-producing nations.” 

5. The continuity of inspection. The 
Soviet Union has now fully accepted the 
Western contention that inspection must 
be continuous with reference to those ob- 
jects which are placed under inspection.” 
In its comprehensive proposals of May 
10, 1955, it clearly stated that the inter- 
national control organ would have 
“rights and powers to exercise control, 
including inspection on a continuous 
basis to the extent necessary to ensure 
implementation of the above-mentioned 
Convention by all States” (author's 
. 
italics). 

“Io this respect, its position has changed markedly 
since the negotiations over the Baruch Plan. It orig: 
nally objected that continuous would be 
tantamount to management and proposed 
inspection be periodic with advance notice, 
“special investigations which could be 
when specific violations were suspected 

* At that time the Russians contemplated that con 
tinuing «inspection apply both to reduction 
of conventional arms and to prot duction of 
atomic Though their position on the chara 
ter of inspection has not changed, thew proposals 
of March 1956, as indicated above, by-passed the ques 
tion of nuclear control and therefore did not cover 
atomic inspection. The elaboration 
age in 1957, however, clearly demonstrated that, 
agreement to be reached to 


and weapons, they would accept 
system of continuing inspection 
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6. Right of access. In one of its most 
important concessions on atomic control, 
the Soviet Union has accepted the prin- 
ciple of unrestricted freedom of access 
by the international inspectorate to all 
objects of control. It has agreed that 
inspectors should be stationed perma- 
nently in the countries submitting to 
control, that they should be able at all 
times to move unimpeded to and from 
the nuclear facilities they are assigned to 
inspect, that they should have full rights 
to examine all the processes of nuclear 
production and check all financial and 
other records, and that communication 
with the international control authority 
should be uninhibited. 

The Soviet position still stops short of 
a complete carte blanche to the inspec- 
Their 
rights of access would be specifically re- 
lated to facilities which by terms of the 
international control agreement they 
authorized to inspect. (Access 
would also extend, however, to facilities 
which the international authority sus- 
pected might be engaged clandestinely 
in prohibited activity.) 

This proposal comes close to meeting 
the conditions of access defined by the 
Western powers as essential to insure 


tors to roam a country at will. 


were 


effective inspection. 

7. Implementation of inspection. The 
Soviet proposals of May 10, 1955, seem 
to coincide closely with the Anglo- 
French progressive or 
phased implementation of increasingly 
stringent control. 


concept of a 


Each successive stage 
of integrated nuclear-conventional disar- 
mament would be accompanied by ex- 
tension of the functions, rights, and 
powers of the international control or- 
gan. (See Chart Il.) Thus by the sec- 


* See Baker, op. c#., Chapter 2 Acceptance of this 
approach represented a 180-degree reversal for the Rus 


sians, who had determinedly called for a complete 
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ond stage envisaged in these proposals, 
when the manufacture of nuclear weap- 
ons was to be discontinued, the inter- 
national control organ would have in- 
stalled “in all States signatory to the 
convention its own permanent staff of 
inspectors, having unimpeded access at 
all times, within the limits of the super- 
visory functions they exercise, to all ob- 
jects of control.” A cut-off of nuclear 
weapons production would come there- 
fore only when satisfactory control ma- 
chinery was established and ready to 
function in all countries concerned.” 
Implicit in this timing or phasing ar- 
rangement is the assumption that each 
country keeps its nuclear stocks through- 
out the developing process of inspection 
and control. As all now admitted, the 
detection and therefore the elimination 
of stockpiles of nuclear weapons was at 
the moment technically unfeasible, any- 


way. Furthermore, this arrangement 


kept existing retaliatory power undi- 
minished in case the system broke down 


along the line. Meanwhile, however, 
new production and the intensified com- 
petition which goes with it could be 
stopped under reasonably effective con- 
trol. 


Detection of Nuclear Testing 


After the break in negotiations in the 
fall of 1957, attention shifted from con- 
sideration of comprehensive nuclear con- 
trol to the specific object of devising suf- 
ficient controls to implement a ban on 
nuclear testing. Negotiations for the 
control of nuclear testing were distin- 
guished by a decision to secure first a 
determination by joint East-West scien- 
tific study of the technical feasibility of 
control. The scientific conference re- 


prohibition of the use and possession of nuclear weap 
ons as an unconditional preregatstte to control 
™ See note 49. 
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sulted in the concurrence of both Soviet 
and Western teams of experts on the ele- 
ments of a control system using present- 
ly available methods of detection which 
in their judgment would “make it pos- 
sible to detect and identify nuclear ex- 
plosions, including low yield explosions 
(one to five kilotons).”™ 

The proposed system provided for: 1) 
a network of 160-170 land-based control 
posts and about ten ships spaced from 
about 700 to 2500 miles apart depending 
upon the seismicity of the area, equipped 
with specified apparatus for recording 
seismic, acoustic, radio, and radiological 
data and staffed by about thirty persons 
each; 2) air sampling for radioactive 
debris by aircraft on regular flights over 
the oceans and by special flights when 
needed to investigate the presence of a 
radioactive cloud; and 3) on-site inspec- 
tion of events suspected of being a nu- 
clear explosion. The experts concluded 
that the system should be operated under 
the direction of an international control 
organ which would staff the control 
posts, develop and approve their equip- 
ment, maintain reliable and continuous 
communication with them, analyze and 
process the data, and of course report to 
the events 
pected of being nuclear explosions. It 
would also sponsor research to raise the 
scientific standard of the system. 

With such a system in operation, and 
the use of special methods of detection 
in certain instances, the experts as of 
August 1958 considered that there was a 


various governments sus- 


§ Report of the Conference of Experts to Study the 
Methods of Detecting Violations of a Possible Agree 
ment on the Suspension of Nuclear Tests (Document 
EXP/NUC/28, August 20, 1958) The report is re 
printed as Appendix to Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on Disarmament, Hearings on 
Disarmament and Foreign Policy, Part 1, 86th Cong., 
Ist sess The preceding spring, a US scientific team 
under the chairmanship of James Killian had reported 
the feasibility of control—US Dept. of State Bulletin 
April 28, 1958 (Vol. 38, No. 983), p. 693 


good probability of detecting nuclear ex 
plosions of yields down to about one 
kiloton taking place on the ecarth’s sur- 
face, at low altitudes (up to 35 miles) 
above it, in the ocean, or deep under- 
ground. The conference concluded that 


circumstances “whatever the 


in these 
precautionary measures adopted by a vio- 
lator he could not be guaranteed against 
exposure, particularly if account is taken 


of the carrying out of inspection at the 
site of the suspected explosion. 

In regard to very high altitude explo- 
sions, the conference was not prepared 
to recommend a specific control system, 
though it did note a variety of methods 
of detecting them. In June 1959 a sepa- 
and US 
scientists was made of the problem of 


rate study by Soviet, British, 
high-altitude detection on the basis of 
the results of Project Argus, in which 
the US set off three atomic explosions in 
outer space. With five or six large in- 
strumented satellites in a high orbit, the 
experts concluded that detection might 
be even less of a problem than on the 
earth. This report is now under govern- 
mental study.” 

The principal technical problem left 
open is that of distinguishing under- 
from 
that 


ground earthquakes. 


The 


then state of knowledge and techniques 


explosions 


experts concluded with the 


the occurrence of even very small under- 
ground nuclear explosions could be de- 
tected but not necessarily identified as 


of nuclear origin. The smaller the ex 


r 
plosion, the greater the difficulty of 

In August toso, the US announced 
ments in the technique of detecting ata 
explosions and also missile launchings, 
than 945 percent of such events ald be 
spotted anywhere in the world from a single monitoring 
station. See report on Project Tepee, The New Yor’ 
Times, August 8, 1959 
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knowing whether it was a test or light 
earthquake which produced the seismic 
recording. However, the Experts Con- 
ference envisaged that on-the-spot inves- 
tigations could establish what had hap- 
pened, through noting the presence of 
radioactive debris in the area or the 
unusual heat in the ground which re- 
mains for some time after a nuclear ex- 
plosion. 

Further American experimentation has 
indicated that the problem is greater 
than was understood at the time of the 
conference and that there might still be 
several hundred carthquakes a_ year 
which would be indistinguishable at a 
distance from  well-<oncealed under- 
ground nuclear tests of small or even 
moderate The implications of 
these data were the subject of review by 
a second conference of American, Brit- 
ish, and Soviet Unlike the 
previous one, this concluded in sharp 


yield.” 


SCICNUSsts. 


disagreement. 

The Soviet scientists challenged the ac- 
curacy of some of the American calcula- 
tions and categorically repudiated the 
over-all Western conclusion that the sys- 
tem of control proposed at Geneva in 
1958 was grossly incapable of distinguish- 
ing many underground nuclear explo- 
sions. “There has been a tendentious 
use of one-sidedly developed material for 
the purpose of undermining confidence 
in the control system,” they charged, al- 


Science 
January 


ect by Presidential 
State Balletin, 


Report Hardtack Pr 
US Dept 
194 iV 4 N 1022) 

’ I the report of the conference (Docu- 
ent GEN 


TWG, February 1960) as quoted 
in The New York Times, December 24, 19590. These 
views were rt ated ir n article in Pravda, signed 
by the Sowset experts headed by Dr. Yevgeni I. Fedorov 

see The New York Time February 9, 194 

Dept State Baiietin, January 18, 1960 
(Vol. 42, N 1074) See als Document GEN 
DNT/PV December >», 1050, for the full state 
rent f D lames B. Fisk, head of the American 
group, refutation of the Soviet report Other 
American scientists, reviewing the data in the light 

the Russian criticisms, have since conceded that 
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though they did not deny that some 
explosions in very large and deep cavities 
might go: undetected.” This reaction was 
denounced as intemperate and fallacious 
by the American experts, an opinion 
echoed by President Eisenhower, who 
accused the Soviet scientists of being 
“politically guided.” 

A panel of American scismologists, 
however, has suggested improvements in 
the system of detection proposed by the 
Conference of Experts which could sub- 
stantially reduce the number of uniden- 
tified earthquakes or explosions. The 
“Berkner Report” concludes that an ex- 
panded program of research in seismol- 
ogy would “probably result in further 
improvements which could achieve the 
same capability in the Geneva net of 180 
stations as was originally estimated.” 
These observations were confirmed by 
the Russian scientists at the recent con- 
ference, though they did not concede 
that all the proposed changes were neces- 
sary. 

Despite the large areas of scientific 
agreement, political negotiations to es- 
tablish control over nuclear testing have 
proved tortuous and prolonged. In the 
process of translating the experts’ pro- 
posals into firm and detailed interna- 
tional commitments binding on the re- 
spective states, serious controversy arose 
over such vital issues as the composition 
of the control commission, the staffing of 


some serious errors were made in the initial analyses 
(for undetestimating the magnitude of the 
experimental explosions from which the data were 
derived) and that the problems of detection are, 
therefore, not so serious as set forth by the US repre 
sentatives at the conference 


instance, 


* Report of Panel on Seismic Improvements, Lloyd 
V. Berkner, Chairman, US Dept. of State Badletin 
July 6, 1959 (Vol. 41, No. 1045), p. 17-18. A group 


representing the Federation of American Scientists simi 
larly has concluded that it is highly probable detection 
techniques could be greatly improved, with consequent 
reduction of the risks of evasion by the time the con- 
trol system is established—see The New York Times, 
January 27, 1960, p. 12. 
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control posts, the organization and rights 
of access of mobile control teams for on- 
site inspections, and the extent to which 
control operations would be subject to 
veto.” 

The Russians, in marked contrast to 
their longstanding all-out advocacy of a 
ban on nuclear testing, turned cautious 
on defining the conditions they would 
accept for its control. They sought to 
limit to a very few the number of for- 
eign inspectors and technicians who 
would be attached to the control posts on 
a nation’s territory. They insisted on 
sharply restricting the freedom of move- 
ment of the international inspectorate 
and balked at any broad mandate for 
the control organ to authorize on-he- 
spot investigations to check the cause of 
shocks which the permanent control 
posts were unable clearly to identify. 
They also objected to the formation of 
permanent mobile control teams, favor- 
ing their constitution ad hoc in each in- 
stance when an on-site inspection was 
called for. Finally, they even argued for 
a limited veto on operations, running 
counter to the position they have con- 
sistently taken on this question since the 
UN disarmament efforts began. For in- 
stance, they demanded that the veto ap- 
ply to the dispatch and findings of the 
mobile inspection teams, and to all fiscal, 
administrative, logistical, and personnel 
questions.” 

The Soviet Union evidently firmly 
links the amount of external intervention 
it will accept under a system of control 
to the amount of restraint that such con- 


™ See testimony of James J. Wadsworth, US repre 
sentative on Disarmament, before the US Senate Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Disarma 
ment, 86th Cong., ist sess., March 25, 1939 See 
also the Subcommittee’s hearings on “Disarmament and 
Foreign Policy,"’ Parts 1 and 2, 86th Cong., ist sess., 
January and February 1959. A fine summary of the 
negotiations is presented in International Conciliation, 
September 1959 (No. $24), p. 12-23 


trol can be expected to place upon the 
actual military power and potential of 
its adversaries. For the implementation 
of major measures of conventional or 
atomic disarmament it has itself proposed 
far more sweeping international controls 
than the provisions it has rejected for 
policing just a ban on nuclear testing. 
Soviet obstinacy has yielded consider- 
ably, however, to firm but flexible efforts 
by the Western governments to find a 
which 
compliance with a testing ban: 


basis would reasonably assure 


(1) In regard to staffing the control 
posts, the Russians have consented to a 
Western proposal that only a third of the 
personnel be nationals of the country in 


they the others 
being divided equally between represent- 


which are stationed, 
atives of the “other side” and citizens of 
non-nuclear powers—this on condition 
that the Soviet proposal be accepted for 
the over-all 
composed of three Western countries, 


control commission to be 
three Soviet-bloc nations, and one neu 
tral state. The US and Britain so far 
hold that this would impose too much 
of a burden of decision on the single neu 
tral nation and want one additional neu- 
tral included in lieu of one of the Soviet 
bloc.” 

The three powers are all agreed on 
according diplomatic immunities and 
privileges to the control staffs in the 
countries where they operate. 

(2) The logjam on on-site inspections 
has been partly broken as a result of a 


British proposal to fix quotas for the 


number of such inspections which the 


*” They also wanted the veto to 
in the basi provisions, 
treaty violations, and the actual 
posts On these questions, 


did not 


apply to any changes 
all matters relating t 
positioning f the 

wever, the US 


treaty 


controi 
representative nsider a vet 
nvolving as they did the fundamental 
agreement See testimony of mes |] 
op. cit 

See The 
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control organ might authorize in any 
country; also, the country concerned 
could specify the routes of access over 
its territory and attach its own liaison 
officers to the mobile inspection teams. 
The USSR has agreed that on these 
terms it would allow access to and from 
any site of a suspicious explosion.” The 
quotas have not yet been settled, how- 
ever. The Western states have insisted 
that they should be determined by scien- 
tific criteria, reflecting available data on 
the frequency of earthquakes in different 
areas, and on the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing underground explosions. Under these 
circumstances, the quotas would obvi- 
ously be quite large. The USSR wants 
the number set by political agreement, 
evidently at a low figure. 

The US, after a major policy review 
reflecting apparently great dissension in 
the government, proposed an alternative 
approach on February 11, 1960. It would 
ban and subject to control only those 
underground tests which cause seismic 
magnitude readings of 4.75 or more, the 
threshold beyond which the US main- 
tains they can now be adequately moni- 
tored. It would join with the Soviet 
Union and Britain in a program of re- 
search and experimentation to develop 
more adequate control measures and 
permit the ban to be systematically ex- 
tended to remaining underground areas 
as these measures were perfected.’ 

The initial Soviet reaction was nega- 
tive. The ban, they insisted, must be 
comprehensive.” Whether the US pro- 
posal will prod the USSR to accept a 
much more extensive control system 
(possibly including “robot” control posts 
as well as greater opportunity for on-site 
inspection) remains to be seen. 


Jhid., February 17, 1960 
@ See text of White House statement as reproduced 
in The New York Times, February 12, 1960 
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(3) On the veto question a basic com- 
promise seems to be emerging. The 
treaty will contain detailed provisions 
covering most contentious issues, thus 
leaving the smallest possible area open 
to administrative decision by the control 
machinery. But once the treaty is in 
force, most of the day-to-day operations 
of control will be veto-free. For instance, 
the USSR has agreed that, in case a state 
objects to a particular control site or air 
route of access, it will have to suggest an 
alternative which is acceptable to a ma- 
jority of the international control com- 
mission.” As mentioned above, the USSR 
has also dropped its demand for a veto 
on the dispatch of inspection teams— 
within the pre-determined quota inspec- 
tions. However, as of the end of 1959, 
it still held to a voting formula in the 
control commission which would enable 
it to block action on the organization's 
finances. (A two-thirds vote would be 
required in a commission three of whose 
seven members would be Soviet-bloc na- 
tions.)” 

In summary, the area of agreement on 
control of a nuclear test ban is now so 
large and specific, and each side is so 
deeply committed by the course of nego- 
tiations to date as well as by the pressure 
of world opinion, that the remaining 
problems seem unlikely to form an in- 
superable impasse. At least, this is re- 
ported to be the assessment of those prin- 
cipally responsible in the negotiations. 


IIL. Conclusion 


This analysis demonstrates that a sub- 
stantial consensus has emerged from the 
disarmament negotiations on many of 
the major technical provisions for a pro- 
gram of partial, but progressively more 


Ibid. 
Jbid., January 21, 1960. 
[bid., December 15, 1959 
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comprehensive, limitations on nations’ 
capacities for mutual destruction. 

To be sure, the provisions which now 
appear acceptable cannot guarantee the 
same degree of insurance against eva- 
sions as if they had been instituted eight 
or nine years ago, before the US, the 
USSR, and Britain had amassed stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons and the missiles 
race had begun. “Foolproof” disarma- 
ment is impossible. Nevertheless, the 
present consensus does appear to project 
a solid enough base of control to sustain 
some bold moves to curtail the arms race. 

It is no longer tenable to dismiss a 
disarmament program on the ground 
that the Soviet Union rejects effective in- 
spection and control in its orbit and 
therefore cannot be trusted to carry it 
out. The Russians have been regrettably 
slow and obtuse in committing them- 
selves to satisfactory control arrange 
ments. They still demur on some of the 
more sweeping Western demands for 
control—aerial reconnaissance, for in- 
stance—unless matched by correspond- 
ingly radical measures of arms reduction 
and limitation. On the other hand the 
control to which they have agreed would 
asure an extraordinary degree of penetra- 
tion into the military posture behind the 
Iron Curtain under conditions which 
would not divest the West of its “shield” 
and certainly not of its “sword.” 

In connection with the limitation ‘of 
conventional armament it is hard to see 
how the accumulation and concentration 
of arms and forces could reach danger- 
ous proportions without detection if in- 
ternational inspection of the kind the 
Russians specify were in effect. If Rus- 
sia’s mammoth military forces (over and 
above its nuclear and missiles develop- 
ment) pose in fact the serious threat to 
world security which the Western gov- 
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ernments have assumed, then the sooner 
they come under the kind of inspection 
which the UN negotiations have suc- 
ceeded in blueprinting the safer all will 
be. 

At the moment, the Russian price for 
accepting such inspection appears to be: 
1) that the Western states will submit to 
the same controls; 2) that it be accom- 
panied by definite reductions in forces 
(roughly on a formula of parity between 
East and West); 3) that this go forward 
at once without for the 
trol of nuclear and other weapons on 


waiting con- 
which agreement seems more difficult to 
achieve; and 4) that it start outside the 
heart of the territory of the USSR. A 
growing body of expert opinon favors 
snapping up the proposition at this price. 

Insofar as nuclear control is concerned, 
the risks of evasion and non-compliance 
are offset by each country's retaining pos 
session of its stockpiles of nuclear weap- 
ons and a substantial contingent of con 
ventionally armed forces until satisfied 
as to the adequacy of the control system. 
Even then the states would not be 
obligated, under the proposed commit- 
ments, to give up their more modest ar- 
senals until a change in the international 
atmosphere permitted the development 
of a full-blown world security system. 

The puzzle which remains is why, 
under these circumstances, an agreement 
for international controlled disarmament 
is not made forthwith. The major stum 
bling block seems to be the political con- 
ditions which both sides have, in differ- 
ent ways, hitched to their disarmament 
proposals. 

The US and its allies have demanded 


that in conjunction with an arms limita- 


tion agreement the question of European 


security be settled on the basis of Ger 
man reunification, with Germany free to 
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continue its association with the Western 
powers in NATO. In essence, the Soviet 
Union has been asked to withdraw its 
control over East Germany, retract the 
limit of its European orbit to the Polish- 
German frontier, and acquiesce in the 
permanent consolidation of the Western 
alliance inclusive of the whole of Ger- 
many—all of this as a condition for the 
From time to time, 
the matter of control over the Eastern 


limitation of arms. 


European satellites has also been raised, 
the Soviet Union being invited to with- 
draw from there as a contribution to the 
atmosphere of trust and the conditions 
of politcal freedom and _ stability in 
which a disarmament agreement might 
happily flourish. 

The Sovict 
maintained that disarmament need not 


But, 


the Western conditions, it 


traditional position has 
be linked to political settlements. 
faced with 
came forth with equally onerous political 
conditions of its own: a neutralized Ger- 
many under international oversight in 
which the USSR would participate, and 
the demobilization of NATO. 
became somewhat 


more flexible during the really serious 


These positions 
negotiations of 1954-1957, but they were 
The most which 
the West conceded was that a few ini- 


never fully reconciled. 


tial measures of arms limitation might 


be adopted without prior political settle- 
ments, but it insisted that progress toward 
such settlements would have to precede 
any substantial degree of disarmament. 
or 
his the Russians would not accept. 
The new negotiations inescapably con- 


Soviet 
Disarmament Subcommittee, 
ment DC/SC.1/64/Rev.1) 


™ See statement of representative to the UN 


August 1937 (Docu 


front the question of whether and how 
to unhitch disarmament from political 
conditions. Impressive support has de- 
veloped for the view that it should be 
done. On the basis of its extensive 
studies, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, for instance, has con- 
cluded that “to await the solution of all 
political problems before proceeding to 
attempt the control of armaments is un- 
realistic and can be dangerous for the 
future security of this country and, in- 
deed, the world. It is unrealistic, because 
many of the political problems confront- 
ing the world today are so basic that 
solutions, if they come about at all, can 
occur only gradually. It can be danger- 
ous, because as time goes on the arma- 
ments race is continued at an accelerated 
pace, and the threat of nuclear catas- 
trophe becomes more acute. . . . What 
we must try to do is to diminish or halt 
the arms race on the premise that limited 
and safe measures will in themselves 
help to reduce world tension.”™ 

$y now, disarmament has become the 
very nub of the international security 
problem. After sixty years of study, ne- 
gotiation, and advocacy—and also of 
vehement opposition and some uncon- 
scionable misrepresentation of the issues 
—it brooks no further postponement. 
For the solution it affords to the problem 
of international war is technologically 
evanescent. It may be seized here today, 
but tomorrow it may be gone for good, 
thereby incalculably increasing the perils 
of the international society and the risk 
of destruction to all of mankind. 


© US Senate Report No. 1167, 
September 6, 1957 


Cong., 1st sess., 
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CHART I 


Proposals for 
Partial Measures of Disarmament 


West 


Soviet 


Preliminary 


(on entry into force of a disarmament agreement) 


Use of nuclear weapons 


Renounce use except in self-defense vs. 
armed attack 


Renounce all military use except for de- 
fense against aggression upon authoriza- 
tion of the Security Council (but see 
note b) 


First Stage (see note a) 


Armed forces and conventional armaments 


Immediate freeze on armed forces, con- 
ventional arms and expenses (see note c) 


Reduce within one year all armed forces 
to: 
US 2.5 million 
USSR 2.5 million 
France 750,000 
UK 750,000 


Levels of other essential states to be deter- 
mined later in negotiation 


Transfer to storage under international 
supervision of specified quantities of des- 
ignated types of arms (see note ¢) 


Bases 


No provision 


Nuclear tests 


Accepted Soviet position—assuming ade- 
quate control (see note g) 


Nuclear production 


Study the technical feasibility of cutting 
off manufacture of nuclear weapons (see 
note j) 


Same 


Same (provided definite further reduction 
assured at later stage—see note d) 


Same (proposed limit on China identical 
with US or USSR; others not to exceed 


150,000—200,000 ) 


Agreed in principle 


Agree to liquidate some foreign military 
bases during a period of on: or two years 
(see note f) 


End nuclear tests as one of first measures, 
independently of other measures of dis- 
armament—under international control 
(see note g) 


No specific provision 
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West 
Missiles 

Within three months after treaty enters 
into force, establish technical committee 
to study inspection system to assure ¢x- 
clusive use of outer space for peaceful and 
scientific purposes 
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Soviet 


Total abolition under international con- 
trol of all missiles (of any range) suitable 
for use as nuclear weapons (see note h) 


Second Stage 


Conventional 

Further reduction of forces on condition 
of “progress toward the solution of po- 
litical issues,” acceptance by other “essen- 
tial states” of agreed force levels, and 
adequate inspection system 


US 2.1 million 
USSR 2.1 million 
France 700,000 
UK 700,000 


Nuclear production 
Cut off manufacture of nuclear and other 
mass destruction weapons after above re- 
ductions have taken place, ¢.g., after 50 
percent of entire planned reduction of 
conventional forces has taken place (see 
note }) 


Accepted, if: reductions “were not made 
contingent upon the settlement of political 
and other issues” (see note i) 


Accepted 


Third Stage 


Conventional 


Further reduction of forces, assuming 
conditions set for the 2d stage 


US 1.7 million 
USSR 1.7 million 
France 656,000 
UK 650,000 


Nuclear weapons ban 
Complete prohibition of use of nuclear 
weapons after one-half of 3d stage reduc- 
tions have taken place, ¢.g., 75 percent of 
the total reduction for all stages; then 
begin transfers in successive increments 
of fissionable materials to non-weapons 
uses as means of reducing nuclear weap- 
ons stockpiles (see note }) 


Missiles 


Ban on the use of outer space for military 
purposes (see note k) 


Accepted, as above (see note i) 


Accepted Western proposal on prohibition 
and climination of nuclear weapons, to 
begin after 75 percent of agreed cutback 
in forces and conventional arms 


Previously covered 
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Somrces: 


Except where otherwise noted, the Western proposals 
are those presented jointly to the UN Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, August 29, 1937 (Document DC/SC.- 
1/66), by the US, UK, France, and Canada. Though 
put forward as inseparable parts of a single package, 
to be accepted together or not at all, the US and 


Britain have since “‘broken’’ the package and nego- 
tiated on some of the items independently of others. 
Also, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd at the 14th General Assem- 


bly reintroduced the concept of a general program of 
disarmament steps to be undertaken in progressive 
stages along lines previously advanced by the British 
and French in 1954-1956. 


The Soviet positions, except where otherwise noted, 


were defined in their proposals of May 10, 1955 
(Document DC/SC.1/26/Rev.2), and April 30, 1957 
(Document DC/SC.1/55). Despite the time lag 


between these sets of proposals and the differing con- 
texts of the negotiations at their time of presentation, 
I have concluded that it is appropriate to integrate 
them a8 a composite statement of partial measures 
which the USSR 1s prepared to accept. Premier Khrush- 
chev explicitly afirmed before the General Assembly in 
September 1959 that the Soviet government was con 
vinced that the May 10 proposals ‘“‘constitute a good 
basis for agreement on this vitally important problem” 


{e.g., “‘partial steps in the field of disarmament’’} 
It therefore seems reasonable to assume that these 
represent the Jatest authoritative exposition of the 


Soviet stand with respect to these aspects of the prob 
lem. The 1957 proposals, insofar as they are basically 
compatible with the former, are assumed to be still 
in effect, as the USSR has not retracted them 


What is not completely clear is how inseparable the 
Soviet Union considers the various parts of these pack 
ages. Some it has explicitly declared independent of 
the rest, such as a ban on ouclear testing, the estat 
lishment of : d zones for the inspection and control 
of armament, and the withdrawal or reduction of 
forces in Europe. Others it has indicated rather defi 
nitely hinge on acceptance of related nditions. For 
instance, the amount of international, control it will 
tolerate depends on how much actual disarmament the 


onsid: 


West will agree to implement. ( 
of flexibility demonstrated by ¢ 
the negotiations from 1994 


g the amount 
Union during 
perhaps the exact tie 


¢ “viet 


1947 


in of the ferent parts of its proposals still open 

to discussion 

Notes 

a) Soviet proposals were cast in a scheme of two stages, 
the Western proposals usually in a three-stage pat 
tern as used im this chart. While there was con 
siderable reshuffling of items from one stage to 
another as the plans matured, the basic sequence of 
Steps remained the same as outlined in the chart 
with the exception of the ending of nuclear tests 
The Western powers originally scheduled this step 


at the very end of the sequence; they finally moved 
it to the first stage as proposed by the USSR 


b) While the USSR has customarily propounded a total 
Prop 


renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons, it has 
not shut the door to an exception in situations of 
self-defense The formula indicated is the one 
set forth in the 1955 proposals 


In the 1957 negotiations the USSR suggested that 
the commitment might be couched in terms of an 
obligation not to be the first to use nuclear weap 
ons. Later the Soviet delegate expressed interest 
in a Western counter-proposal to define the excep 
tions within the context of Article 51 of the UN 


Charter, permitting nuclear weapons to be used in 
against 


individual or collective defense an armed 


n 


d) 
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attack that could not otherwise feasibly be repelled 
The USSR in the end rejected the Western formula 


as put in the August 29, 1957, proposals on the 
ground that it would “in fact legalize’ the use 
of nuclear weapons. But this was incidental to the 
Soviet rejection of the Western package as a whole, 
and may not have represented a deliberate return 
to the demand for a total ban on use as a pre 
condition for any disarmament 

See Note 19 in this article; also, Informal Memo 
randum of May 41, 1957, from the Chairman of 
the US delegation to the UN Disarmament Sub 
commuttee to the Chairman of the USSR Delega 
tion; discussion on July 15, 1957, in the UN Dis 
armament Subcommittee; and statement of USSR 
representative, August 27, 1937 (Document DC, 
SC.1/65/Rev.1). 


British-French proposal, March 19, 1956 (Document 
DC /SC.1/58) 

This condition would 
in view of the unilateral 
the Supreme Soviet, 
of 2,423,000 (The 
1960) 


longer appear to hold, 
reduction authorized by 
January 15, 1960, to a level 
New York Times, January 1+ 


no 


The Western proposals of August 29, 
sented a different approach to the ps 
ducing armaments from 


1957, repre 
yblem of re 
that previously taken either 


by the West or by the USSR. They abandoned 
the earlier idea of a percentage cut in arms and 
military expenses (1 percent cut proposed by 


the West vs. 25 percent by USSR), because, with 
out a teliable inventory of each state's complete 
armament at the time, it would be impossible ¢ 
know what the cut really involved. It was assur 
that the USSR would not agree to a full-scale 
report of its armament at such an carly stage 


we 


The Western powers therefore proposed as a more 


precise and verifiable arrangement, agreement 
specific lists of items to be removed to disar t 
Gepots under international supervision 
expenditures would be put off until the Inte 4 
| Organization was receiving inforn 
the various powers about their military at 


lays.) See Informal Memorandum, US Chairman 
to USSR Chairman, cited in note (b) above; also, 


Four-Power Proposals of August 20, 1957 

The USSR agreed in principle with these sugges 
tions. But it refused to discuss detailed procedures 
for dealing with armaments unless the other states 
abandoned their insistence on progress toward set 
tlernent f political problems as a condition f 
reducing forces to the levels envisioned for the 
next stages See US Dept. of State publicat 
mo. 667 Disarmament: The Intensified Effort 
1958, Pp. 47 

This formulation in the 1957 proposals was much 


less peremptory than in 1955 when the USSR called 
for a definite pledge in the first stage to liquidate 
all foreign bases, and fulfillment of the pledge in 
the second stage 


The US did not agree to consider a suspension of 
nuclear testing apart from other measures of 
limitation (in particular a cut-off of nuclear pro 
duction for military use) until April 1958, in the 
face of a Soviet announcement that it would hence 
forth unilaterally cease testing provided others also 
refrained. (The USSR shrewdly timed action 
right after completing a major series of tests. which 
reportedly produced an unusually large amount of 
fall-out.) 

The USSR acceded to Western insistence on con 


trol as a condition of a test ban on June 14, 1937 
(Document DC/SC.1/60) 


arms 


its 
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All the parties now definitely accept suspension of 
climination of nuclear tests as a first-stage step (sec 
statement of Mr. Selwyn Lioyd, 14th General As 
sembly, September 17, 1959, Document A/PV.7098) 


After the launching of the first sputniks, the USSR 
demanded that control over missiles be specifically 
linked to the prohibition of nuclear weapons and 
the liquidation of US foreign military bases. See 
letter of Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower, 


February 1, 1958 (US Dept. of State Balletin 
March 10, 1938 (Vol. 58, No. 976), p. 379), and 
statement of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, March 
14, 1058 (The New York Times, March 16, 1958). 


Statement of Soviet representative to the UN Dis 
See Dept. 


armament Subcommittee, July 19, 1997 
{ Seate publication no. 6676, Disarmament, p. 47 


This timetable was proposed in the British-French 


plan of March 19, 1956 (Document DC/SC.1/38) 


The Four-Power proposal of August 29, 1957, 


separated the cut-off of nuclear production and the 
transfer of stocks of fissionable materials to inter- 
national control from any corresponding achieve- 
ments in the limitation of conventional armament 
and made it dependent solely on the installation 
of an effective inspection system. The former posi 
tion appears to comcide more closely with the 
Soviet position as set forth on May 10, 1955. 

At the General Assembly on September 17, 1959, 
Mr. Selwyn Lioyd in effect reintroduced the Anglo 
French timetable, proposing, however, that the 
reduction of stocks of nuclear weapons by transfers 
of fissionable material to non-weapons uses begin 
in the second, of intermediate, stage, and final 
reductions of conventional arms and manpower be 
effected concurrently with progress toward eliminat 
ing the remaining stocks of nuclear and other weap 
ons of mass destruction. 


k) Proposed for this stage by Mr. Selwyn Lioyd at 


the 14th General Assembly, September 17, 1959 


CHART II 


Timetable of the 
Implementation of Control 


We st 


Soviet 


First Stage 


Establish control organ and recruit its first 
clements 


Objects of control: armed forces, conven 
tional arms, merchant ships and civil air- 
craft, financial records 


Methods of control: 


a) control posts at specific ports, railroad 


junctions, highways, and airports, to as- 


sure no dangerous concentration of forces 


b) access to all objects of control; control 
organ may send out mobile control teams 
and financial inspectors and conduct sur 


prise visits 


c) secure information as considered neces 


sary by control organ 


d) unrestricted freedom of movement 
and communication for personnel of con- 
trol organ in territory of participating 


states 


Establish control organ within two months 
after agreement is concluded; set up local 
branches, control posts, and position in- 
good time to function when 
states begin executing agreed measures 


spectors in 
of limitation 


Objects of control: armed forces, conven 
tional arms, bases, factories manufactur- 
ing conventional arms, financial records 


Methods of control: 


a) same, with reservation noted below 
(see note a) 


b) unimpeded access to all objects of con 
trol 


c) states to furnish control organ infor- 
mation it requires on forces, conventional 
arms, and military expenses within one 
month after its establishment 


d) commitment not specified 


h) 
: 
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West 
¢) aerial surveys over any participating 
state 
f) aerial surveys of a European zone in 
conjunction with either a Far Eastern or 
Arctic zone of inspection against surprise 
attack 


Nuclear tests: control system to be estab- 
lished prior to permanent cessation 


Soviet 
¢) no provision at this stage 


f) acrial survey of a European zone 
(equidistant from NATO-Soviet dividing 
line) and/or Far Eastern zone including 
eastern USSR and western US 


Nuclear tests: same 


Second Stage 


Objects of control: factories raanufactur- 
ing conventional arms (including chemi- 
cal and bacteriological), merchant ships 
and civil aircraft (under construction ) 


Inspection extended to new objects; resi- 
dent inspection teams established at cer- 
tain factories and installations 


Development of control organ so that it 
can verify cut-off of nuclear production 


Objects of control: already covered in 1st 
stage 


Inspection placed on continuing basis; 
permanent installation of inspectors and 


control posts 


Development of control organ: covered by 
blanket proviso of 1st stage 


Third Stage 


Objects of control: nuclear fuel produc- 
tion facilities, non-military nuclear stocks, 
facilities for manufacturing nuclear weap- 
ons 


Inspection extended to new objects of 
control 


Objects of control: control shall 
have right to “exercise control to the ex- 
tent necessary to ensure implementation” 
of agreement to discontinue nuclear weap 
ons production, eliminate nuclear weapons 
stockpiles, 
forces and conventional arms 


organ 


and complete reduction of 


Inspection: acrial photography to be con 
sidered at a “specified” stage of execution 
of disarmament “when confidence among 
States has been strengthened” 


Sources: 


The Soviet position is as outlined in Documents DC, 
SC.1/26/Rev.2, May 10, 1955, and DC/SC.1/41, 
March 27, 1956. The latter proposals referred only to 
the control of partial measures of conventional disar 
mament Modifications introduced in Documents 
A/3366, November 17, 1956, DC/SC.1/49, March 18, 
1937, DC/SC.1/5$, April 30, 1957, and DC/SC.1/60, 
June 14, 1957, are also taken into account 

The Western position is based principally on the Anglo- 


French “‘synthesis’’ of March 19, 1936 (Document 
DC/SC.1/38) and May 3, 1956 (Document DC/SC.- 


1/44) Some modifications introduced in the Four 
Power proposals of August 29, 1937 (Document Dt 
$C.1/66) are also incorporated in the above chart 


Note A 


The USSR later indicated that, if only partial measure 
of conventional disarmament were adopted, it would 
limit control posts to western USSR, eastern US, and 

NATO and Warsaw Pact Control posts 
at airfields would be postponed to the second stage 
See Document DC/SC.1/55, April 40, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE: ITS ROLE 
IN CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Max Sorensen 


In his concluding volume in the Car- 
negie Endowment's series of National 
Studies on International Organization, 
Professor Maclver observes that the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, as set up in 
1945, Was not so much a new institution 
as a new promise. It was closely mod- 
elled on its predecessor, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and Arti- 
cle g2 of the UN Charter expressly 
recognized the continuity with the past 
in affirming that the Statute of the new 
Court was based upon that of the old 
one. The promise lay in the fact that 
the new Court was declared to be “the 


principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations” and thus called upon to play a 
more significant role than the old Court, 
which had never been an organic part 
of the League of Nations structure. Pro- 
fessor Maclver concludes, however, that 


the promise remains in important re- 
spects unfulfilled.’ 

In analyzing the nature and possible 
causes of this discrepancy between ex- 
pectations and fulfillment it may be use- 
ful to consider separately two sets of 
problems: those relating, on the one 
hand, to the institutional aspects of the 
Court, and, on the other hand, to the 
place and scope of the judicial function 
in international relations. The two sets 
of problems are, of course, intimately 


Max Sorensen is professor of international, const- 


tutional, and administrative law at the University 
of Aarhus, Denmark. He is co-author of Denmark 
and the United Nations in the Carnegie Endow- 
ment of National International 


Organization 


series Studies on 
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connected in the sense that adequate in- 
stitutional arrangements are a prerequi- 
site for the proper exercise of the judicial 
function. They are distinct, however, 
insofar as several factors other than the 
institutional determine the place and 
scope of the judicial function. 


I. Judicial Independence and 

Election of Judges 

Judicial independence is the essence of 
any court of law, whether national or 
international, The Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in various ways 
conforms to this standard. It prescribes 
that the Court shall be a “body of inde- 
pendent judges, elected regardless of 
their nationality from among persons of 
high moral character, who possess the 
qualifications required in their respective 
countries for appointment to the highest 
judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of 
recognized competence in international 
law.” During their terms of office they 
are not allowed to exercise any political 
or administrative function, or engage in 
any other occupation of a professional 
nature, and they cannot be dismissed ex- 
cept by unanimous decision of the other 
members of the Court. It has never been 
seriously alleged that this standard of 
independence has not been effectively at- 
tained. On the contrary, examples may 


1 Robert M. Maclver, The Nations and the United 
Nations, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
National Studies on International Organization, New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1959, p. 132. 
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be cited of judges who have pronounced 
themselves against the arguments and 
submissions of their own governments 
in cases before the Court. Although the 
judges in question have come from coun- 
tries where judicial independence is 
firmly entrenched, there is nothing to 
indicate that judges from countries with- 
out such firm traditions have ever been 
exposed to undue political influence. 
On the other hand, the election proce- 
dure has been criticized as favoring po- 
litical considerations in the choice of 
judges. According to the Statute, judges 
are elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, the two bodies vot- 
ing separately and an absolute majority 
of votes being required in each of them 
for the election of any candidate. Cur- 
rent practice tends to disregard the pro- 
vision of the Statute which requires that 
judges shall be elected regardless of their 
nationality, and to consider the candi- 
dates more or less as representatives of 
their countries. This was strikingly il- 
lustrated when elections were held in 
1956 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge Hsu Mo. One of the 
candidates nominated, Ambassador Wel- 
lington Koo, was generally considered to 
be the nominee of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China. The disagreement 
over the representation of China was re- 
flected in the election procedure. In the 
Security Council Mr. Wellington Koo 
obtained an absolute majority in three 
successive meetings. In the General As- 
sembly majorities were repeatedly cast 
for a Japanese candidate, and it was only 
at a fourth meeting, and after 18 ballots, 
that Mr. Wellington Koo obtained a ma- 
jority in the General Assembly also.’ 


2 Shabtai Rosenne, The International Court of Jus 
tice, New York, Central Book Company, Inc., 1957, 
S77 


® General Assembly Official Records (12th session), 
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Nor can it be ruled out that election 
of a candidate to the Court, or with- 
drawal of support for a candidate, be- 
comes part of a bargain concerning elec- 
tion of a country to another organ, such 
as the Security Council. In this connec- 
tion it may not be irrelevant to recall 
what happened in 1957, when elections 
of non-permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council were held at the same 
meeting as the election of five members 
of the Court. Japan was elected a mem- 
ber of the Security Council for the years 
1958 and 1959, after it had been an- 
nounced that a Japanese candidate for 
the Court, Mr. Shigeru Kuriyama, had 
withdrawn his candidature.’ 

The Institute of International 
has expressed its concern over practices 


Law 


of this kind and has recommended that 
elections of judges should be clearly 
separated from elections to other bodies 
and held as early as possible during the 
session of the Assembly." No account 
seems to have been taken of this recom- 
mendation, and it doubtful, 
moreover, whether any such administra- 
tive or technica] expedient would affect 
the attitudes of delegates to the Security 
Council and General The 
roots of the difficulty go deeper and are, 
in particular, embedded in the problem 


appears 


Assembly. 


of geographical distribution. 


II. Composition of the Court 

The principle of equitable geographi- 
cal distribution is well established in UN 
practice, and may, indeed, be said to 
permeate the whole organizational struc- 
ture. Article 23 of the Charter expressly 
recognizes this principle as one of the 
factors to which regard shall be given 


695th Plenary Meeting, October 1, Document 
PP. 3 

* Institut de Droit International, Asmnnaire, 1952, 
Session de Sienne (Vol. 44, No. 2), p. 430-445 
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in the election of non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. It is not, 
however, recognized by the Statute of 
the Court as applicable to the election of 
judges, as Article g provides rather that 
in the Court as a whole the main forms 
of civilization and the principal legal 
systems shall be represented. This is a 
different principle. One might, for in- 
stance, argue that the four seats on the 
bench actually held by Latin American 
judges are more than the number re- 
quired to represent the Latin American 
form of civilization and legal system, 
although this is a fair number on the 
basis of proportional geographical distri- 
bution, or that the common law system 
and British form of civilization have had 
more than their due with a British as 
well as an Australian judge. 

On the other hand, it is beyond doubt 
that the Statute does not exclude the 
possibility that one legal system may 
have more than one representative in the 
Court. What really matters, therefore, 
is whether any main form of civilization 
or principal legal system is left out. 
These concepts are too vague to allow 
a clearcut answer, but it may be pointed 
out that Islamic law and Soviet law are 
now represented in the Court, which 
was not the case in the old Court. A 
comparison between the present com- 
position of the Court and the composi- 
tion of the Permanent Court reveals a 
striking evolution. Out of the 15 judges 
and deputy-judges who took office in 
1922 after the first election, there were 
ten Europeans (including Eastern Eu- 
rope, but not the Soviet Union), two 
Latin Americans, two nationals of Far 
Eastern countries (Japan and China) 
and one United States citizen. As com- 
posed at present, the Court has four 
judges who are nationals of countries in 


Europe outside the Communist group, 
two belonging to Communist countries, 
four Latin Americans, three Afro-Asians 
(Egypt, Pakistan, and China), one 
North American, and one Australian. It 
is common practice, although not a statu- 
tory obligation, to assure that there is 
always a national of each of the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, and the above figures include 
these judges. 

A significant evolution has thus taken 
place. It is reasonable to expect that 
further adjustments will be required in 
years to come in order to assure adequate 
representation, not only of Asian civili- 
zations and legal systems, but also of 
new civilizations which in Africa south 
of the Sahara are emerging from the 
interplay of original African culture and 
modern European civilization. 

In other UN bodies the geographical 
distribution is a means to secure a cer- 
tain spread of political influence, or to 
counteract the predominance of the few 
major powers. Considerations of this 
kind ought to be irrelevant to the com- 
position of the Court, nor should there 
be any question of securing an even 
share of attractive posts for deserving in- 
dividuals. The representation of various 
civilizations and legal systems is a means 
to other ends, of which the Statute itself 
gives a hint. The function of the Court 
is to apply international law to disputes 
between states. International law, how- 
ever, is not a closed system. Among the 
sources of law which the Court shall ap- 
ply, Article 38 of the Statute lists the 
general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations. The authors seem to 
have intended that general principles 
recognized in national legal systems for 
relations between subjects of national 
law might find corresponding applica- 
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tion in relations between states as sub- 
jects of international law. In its juris- 
prudence, the Court has consistently 
drawn on this source.” Only a Court 
which is truly representative of the vari- 
ous legal trends and systems in the world 
can crystallize those general principles 
which, as a common denominator, must 
hold the national legal systems together 
in a coherent system of world law. 
These rational grounds for a balanced 
composition of the Court in actual prac- 
tice have to compete with traditional 
concepts of geographical distribution. 
The conflict between the two outlooks 
was reflected at recent sessions of the 
General Assembly in the debates con- 
cerning proposals for increasing the 
membership of certain bodies of the UN, 
including the Court. Following the ad- 
mission of a great many new Member 
States in 1955, a group of Latin Ameri- 
can states proposed that the membership 
of the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC), and 
the Court should The 


reason given was the necessity to secure 


be increased. 


an equitable geographical distribution. 
The proposals were considered at the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth sessions, and on each occasion 
postponed for further consideration at 
the following session. Certain countries, 
especially the Soviet Union, expressed 
their opposition to any amendment of 
the Charter, as long as the question of 
Chinese representation in the UN re- 
mains unsolved. 

As to the substance of the proposals, 
the debate has indicated general agree- 
ment on the desirability of enlarging 
ECOSOC, a more cautious attitude 


5 Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, The Development of Inter- 
national Law by the International Court, London, 
Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1958, Chapter 9 

* General Assernmbly Official Pecords (14th session), 
Special Political Committee, 114th and 115th meetings, 


toward an increase of membership of the 
Security Council, and clearly divided 
opinions as to the advisability of enlarg- 
ing the Court. Against the argument 
concerning geographical distribution it 
has been stated that what the Statute re- 
quires, namely, the representation of 
main forms of civilization and legal sys- 
tems, is perfectly feasible without an in- 
crease in the number of judges. Fur. 
thermore, it has been adduced that any 
such increase would seriously hamper 
the efficient working of the Court and, 
in parucular, make its internal delibera- 
tions and the drafting of its decisions 
extremely cumbersome.” Although the 
question of an increase in the member- 
ship of all three bodies remains on the 
agenda, the trend of the debate so far 
gives little reason to expect an enlarge 
ment of the Court, whatever happens to 
the two political bodies. At the four 
teenth session of the Assembly, for ex 
ample, the resolution’ dealing with in 
creases in the membership of UN organs 
referred only to the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council, de- 
scribing such increases as desirable and 
calling upon the Assembly at its fifteenth 
session to set up a committee to study 
the possibilities of arriving at an agree- 
ment which would facilitate the amend- 
There 


reso 


ment of the Charter to that end. 
was no mention of the Court in the 


lution. 


Ill. Jurisdiction of the Court 

The organic link between the UN 
and the Court is reflected by Article 93 
of the Charter, under which all mem- 
bers of the UN are automatically parties 
to the Statute of the Court. Non-mem- 


November 27 and 28, 1998, and (14th sessi mm), 
Special Political Committee, 12a7th—1y0th meetings, Ox 
tober 14~30, 1959 

* General Assembly Resolution 1404 (xiv), Novem 


ber 40, 1959 
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ber states may become parties to the 
Statute on conditions to be determined 
in each case by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Secu- 
rity Council. At present, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, and San Marino have thus 
become parties to the Statute. Further- 
more, according to Article 35 of the Stat- 
ute, the Court is open not only to states 
parties to the Statute, but also, on condi- 
tions to be laid down by the Security 
Council, to other states. A_ resolution 
of the Council of October 15, 1946, re- 
quires such states to recognize the juris- 
diction of the Court by a special declara- 
effect 
been made by Vietnam in connection 


tion. Declarations to that have 
with the Japanese Peace Treaty and by 
the Federal Republic of Germany in con- 
nection with certain European treaties.” 

The Court is thus a true world court 
in the sense that it is open to all states of 
the world. Access to the Court and sub- 
mission to its jurisdiction, however, are 
different matters. In 1920 proposals for 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Per- 
manent Court foundered on the objec- 
tions of several states, in particular the 
great powers. In 
somewhat stronger in favor of making 


1945 sentiments were 


the new Court's jurisdiction compulsory. 
At the San 
well as in the Committee of Jurists, 


Francisco Conference, as 


which, meeting in Washington before 
the Conference, had prepared a draft 
statute for the new Court, there was a 
considerable majority in favor of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. It is well known, 
however, how the Conference bowed to 
the objections of the United States and 

Rosenne, op. cit., p. 241-255 

* Ruth B. Russell and Jeannette E. Merther, A His 
tory of the United Nations Charter, Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1958, p. 884-890 

* See Edvard Hambro, “The Jurisdiction of the Inter 
national Court of Justice," in Académie de Droit Inter 


national, Recweil des Comrs, 19590 (Vol. 76, No. 1), 
p. 125 


the Soviet Union and accepted what to 
the majority was only the next best solu- 
tion, namely, the maintenance of the 
system under which the old Court had 
been functioning.’ 

The basic principle of that system is 
that jurisdiction over a state can only 
be exercised with its consent. Such con- 
sent, however, may be given in a num- 
ber of different ways: 


1. The classical method of referring a 


particular dispute to international arbi- 


tration or adjudication, namely, by spe- 
cial agreement, or compromis, after the 
dispute has arisen, is applicable also for 
bringing a case before the Coun, and is 
expressly envisaged by Article 36, para- 
graph 1, of the Statute. Relatively little 
Out 


contentious cases which were 


use has been made of this method. 
of the 32 
registered in the General List of the 
Court between 1946 and July 1959, only 
three were submitted by special agree- 
ment. 

2. The consent of the parties may also 
be expressed more generally in a treaty 
or convention with respect to future dis- 
putes of certain categories. The tradi- 
tional type of bilateral treaty for pacific 
settlement of disputes is relevant in this 
Between the two world wars, 
such 


context. 
in particular, a great number of 
treaties, providing for conciliation, arbi- 
tration, and judicial settkement conferred 
jurisdiction upon the old Court in legal 
disputes.” It follows from Article 37 of 
the Statute of the new Court that, as 
between the parties to the Statute, such 
treaties shall be understood as conferring 
jurisdiction upon the new Court. Since 


™ Max Habicht, Post-war Treaties for the Pacific Set- 
tlement of International Disputes, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1931; and Systematic Survey of Treattes 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
1928-1948, United Nations, 1948 (1949 V 34). 
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1945, however, few treaties of this type 
have been concluded, and rarely, if ever, 
has a case been submitted to the Court 
under such a treaty. 

More important are the clauses in- 
serted in treaties and conventions on 
other subjects providing for reference to 
the Court of any dispute which might 
arise with respect to the interpretation 
and application of that particular treaty 
or convention. A very great number of 
such treaty clauses exists, including a 
number of bilateral treaties to which the 
United States is a party.” In particular 
such clauses are found in many multi- 
lateral conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the UN. The genocide con- 
vention of 1948 contains such a clause, 
and it was with respect to this clause that 
the Soviet Union made a reservation 
when ratifying the convention. The 
practice of inserting such clauses in UN 
conventions has recently suffered certain 
setbacks. Most conspicuous is the rejec- 
tion by the UN Conference on the Law 
of the Sea in 1958 of provisions which, 
as integral parts of the conventions 
adopted by the conference, would have 
established the competence of the Court 
to decide all disputes concerning the in- 
terpretation and application of these 
conventions. The optional protocol which 
the conference adopted for the settle- 
ment of such disputes was only a meager 
substitute for the proposals rejected, be- 
cause of its very optional character. It is 
significant that the opposition to the 
compulsory clauses came not only from 
the states of the Soviet group, but also 
from leading Asian countries and certain 
Latin American countries. 

3. A third method of expressing con- 
sent to the jurisdiction of the Court is 


2 1.C.J. Yearbook 1957-38, p. 260-304 


to make a declaration under the so-called 
optional clause of the Statute. Article 
36, paragraph 2, of the Statute provides 
that a state party to the Statute may at 
any time declare that it recognizes as 
compulsory, pso facto and without spe- 
cial agreement in relation to any other 
state accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the Court in all legal dis- 
putes. This clause was taken over from 
the Statute of the old Court. In 1945, 
as in 1920, it was found to be a reason 
able compromise between those who fa- 
vored and those who were opposed to 
compulsory jurisdiction. It allowed the 
states who were ready to accept compul- 
sory jurisdiction to do so in their mutual 
relations without excluding the oppo- 
nents of such jurisdiction from becoming 
parties to the Statute. As a compromise, 
it was, in fact, fairly successful in the 
inter-war period. By the end of 1934 not 
less than 42 states were bound by declara- 
tions under the optional clause, and, al- 
though the number decreased slightly in 
the following years, Manley O. Hudson 
was fully justified in appraising the com 


pulsory jurisdiction as follows: 


In view of the actual developments 
with respect to the Court's compulsory 
jurisdiction, it may be thought that some 
of the framers of the Statute were too 
timid . . . those who so stoutly opposed 
compulsory jurisdiction in 1920 have not 
been vindicated. The willingness of so 
many states to confer compulsory juris 
diction on the Court in the subsequent 
years marks a substantial advance in the 
history of the law of pacific settlement of 


disputes.” 
Developments since 1945 have fol- 
lowed a different trend. In spite of the 


Manley Hudson, The Permanent Court of Inter 
mational Justice 1920-1942, New York, ross, p. 482 
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increased number of states, only 38 
declarations are now in force, one of 
which, made by Egypt in 1957, is limited 
to disputes with other states partics to 
the Constantinople convention of 1888 
concerning the Suez Canal and relates 
to the interpretation and application of 


Broken down accord- 
ing to geographical distribution, the fig- 
ures include 13 states in western Europe, 
10 Latin American states, and 10 states 
of the Afro-Asian group. In addition, 
declarations have been made by the 
United States and the four “old” British 
Conspicuous by their ab- 


that convention. 


Dominions. 
sence are the states of the Soviet group. 
Furthermore, there has been a marked 
tendency to weaken and narrow the 
scope even of the declarations made.” 
Many are made without time limit, 
which in practice is understood to mean 
that they are subject to denunciation 
without prior notice. Reservations are 
often attached to the declarations.” In 
the case between Portugal and India con- 
cerning right of passage over Indian ter- 
ritory the Court was faced with a partic- 
ularly far-reaching reservation made by 
Portugal in the following terms: 


The Portuguese Government reserves the 
right to exclude from the scope of the 
present declaration, at any time during 
its validity, any given category or cate 
gories of disputes by notifying the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations and 
with effect 
notification. 


from the moment of such 


In a preliminary objection to the juris- 
diction of the Court, the Government of 
India that this 


“See ( H. M. Waldock, ‘The 
Optional Clause,’ Brittuh Yearbook 
Law, 1945-1056 (Vol. 52), p. 244-287 

Herbert W. Briggs, “Reservations the Accept 
ance of Compulsory Jurisdiction of the International 
Court Justice,”" in Académie de Droit International, 


maintained reservation 


Decline of the 


International 


was incompatible with the purpose of 
Article 36, paragraph 2, and therefore 
invalidated the whole declaration. The 
Court rejected this preliminary objection, 
holding in particular that the reservation 
did not introduce any greater measure 
of uncertainty with respect to Portugal's 
obligations than the right to denuncia- 
tion without prior notice.” By recogniz- 
ing the validity of such a reservation, the 
Court has made it particularly easy for 
a government to escape the jurisdiction 
of the Court over any matter which is 
found likely to give rise to a dispute 
in the immediate future, while preserv- 
ing the advantages of maintaining the 
Court's jurisdiction in other matters. 

Other reservations are of a less objec- 
tionable character. In the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Case, jurisdiction of the Court foun- 
dered on the objection that the declara- 
tion by which Iran had accepted juris- 
diction was limited to the application of 
subsequent treaties, that is, treaties ac- 
cepted by Iran after the declaration had 
become binding. In the circumstances 
of the case it was found that the United 
Kingdom could invoke no such treaty 
in its favor.” 

Much has been said about the reserva- 
tion made by the United States, and 
copied by a considerable number of other 
countries, to the effect that the Court 
shall not have jurisdiction over “disputes 
with regard to matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States of America as deter- 
mined by the United States of Amer- 
ica.” It has been argued that a reserva- 
tion which in this manner leaves it to 
the subjective appreciation of a govern- 
Recwetl des Cours, 1958 (Vol. 93, No. 1), p 

*1.C.J. Reports 1957, p. 141-144. 

Reports 1952, p. o4 ff 

™ For complete text of the United States declaration, 


dated August 26, 1946, see 1.C.J. Yearbook 1946-4 
p. 217. See also Briggs, op. cit., p. 328 ff 
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ment to decide in any particular case 
whether or not it shall submit to the 
jurisdiction of the Court invalidates the 
declaration as a whole.” The line of 
reasoning is that an undertaking in 
which the party reserves for itself the 
exclusive right to determine the extent 
or the very existence of its obligation can- 
not be considered to be a legal under- 
taking. It is a declaration of political 
principle or purpose, not a legal instru- 
ment. Furthermore, it is considered to 
be incompatible with Article 36, para- 
graph 6, of the Statute, according to 
which the Court, and not a party, de- 
cides in case of doubt whether it has 
jurisdiction or not. This was the posi- 
tion taken by Judge Lauterpacht in his 
individual opinion in the case between 
France and Norway concerning certain 
Norwegian loans.” The majority of the 
Court did not consider it necessary to 
examine this question, since neither of 
the parties to the dispute had questioned 
the validity of the French declaration, 
which embodied a reservation modelled 
on the United States reservation. 

The Court, however, reached a con- 
clusion which clearly shows how a reser- 
vation intended to protect the interests 
of the state which makes it may be 
turned against the state through the ef- 
fects of the principle of reciprocity. The 
case was brought before the Court by 
France, relying upon the declarations 
made under the optional clause by itself 
as well as by Norway. France had made 
a reservation as indicated, but Norway 
had accepted the jurisdiction without 
reservation. Norway objected to the 
jurisdiction of the Court on various 
grounds, one of them being that, by vir- 


*C. H. M. Waldock, ‘The Plea of Domestic Juris 
diction before International Legal Tribunals, British 
Yearbook of International Law, 1954 (Vol. 41), Ff 
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tue of the principle of reciprocity, Nor- 
way could be bound to no greater extent 
than France, and that the Norwegian 
government considered the subject-mat- 
ter of the dispute—whether service of 
coupons and redemption of bonds relat- 
ing to certain Norwegian loans should 
be made at gold value—to be essentially 
within Norwegian national jurisdiction 
as understood by the government of 
Norway. The Court accepted this argu- 
ment and concluded that it was without 
jurisdiction in the matter.” 

Once only has the United States gov- 
ernment been brought before the Court 
as defendant party in such circumstances 
that invoked. 
In the “Interhandel” case Switzerland 
the United 


the reservation could be 
claimed the restitution by 
States of assets belonging to a Swiss com- 
pany but held by the United States as 
enemy property. In one of its prelimi- 
nary objections the United States govern 
ment invoked its reservation and asserted 
that the question of sale or disposition 
of the assets had been determined to be 
a matter essentially within the domestic 
Dur- 


ing the oral pleadings, the United States 


jurisdiction of the United States. 


agent does not seem to have given great 
weight to this argument, and the Court, 
by ten votes to five, found that it was 
not necessary to adjudicate on this par- 
ticular objection.” On the more general 
question, whether the seizure and reten 
tion of the assets were matters within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States, the United States agent did not 
rely on the subjective determination by 
the United States but on the general 
rules of international law. The Court 
found that the question as to whether 


1.C.J. Reports 1957, p. 14 
™1.C.J. Reports 1957, 
7.C.J. Reports 1959, 5 2¢ 
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the United States was entitled to con- 
sider the assets of the Swiss company as 
enemy property was a matter of inter- 
national law and therefore not within 
the domestic jurisdiction. However, it 
also found the case inadmissible because 
the Swiss company had not exhausted 
the remedies available to it before the 
American courts. The decision of the 
Court thus leaves open the question as 
to whether the reservation is valid. It 
should be noted, however, that four 
members of the Court (President Klac- 
Judges Armand-Ugon, Spender, 


and Lauterpacht) expressed the view in 


stad, 


dissenting opinions that the reservation 
should be considered invalid, and the 
two latter further held that the declara- 
tion accepting jurisdiction of the Court 
would thereby be invalidated as a 
whole.” 

4. Finally, the consent of a state to 
submit to the jurisdiction of the Court 
may be expressed simply by a positive 
response to a unilateral summons. This 
is the principle of forum prorogatum on 
which the Court based its jurisdiction 
in the Corfu Channel case.” Even un- 
der this doctrine, however, it is unques- 
that 
recognize, expressly or tacitly, the juris- 
the Cour 


tionable the failure of a state to 


diction of the Court leaves 
without any authority to proceed with a 
case which has been submitted to it by 
unilateral application. In the two Antarc- 
tica cases, the United Kingdom filed ap- 
plications against Argentina and Chile, 
pointing that countries, al- 
though not having accepted the jurisdic- 


out these 


tion of the Court, could do so for the 


8s ff.. o5 For a detailed 
decision see Herbert W. Briggs, 

The Co Judgment of March 21, 
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see 
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purpose of obtaining the Court’s decision 
concerning sovereignty over the disputed 
Falkland Islands Dependencies. The two 
countries, however, expressly refused to 
appear before the Court, which conse- 
quently had to conclude that it lacked 
jurisdiction and to order the cases to be 
removed from its list.” The position 
has been the same in several cases which 
the United States has introduced against 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia concerning various acrial inci- 
dents, involving the loss of American 
aircraft and men. By introducing uni- 
lateral applications in these cases, the 
United States government has tried to 
make the other countries concerned ac- 
cept the jurisdiction of the Court with 
On each 
occasion, the response has invariably 
been negative, and the Court has been 
unable to proceed with the case.” If the 
United States government nevertheless 
continues to file applications against the 
communist countries in such cases, the 
reason may be chiefly political, namely, 
to demonstrate the unwillingness of these 
countries to accept judicial settlement of 


respect to the particular case. 


international disputes.” 


IV. Disputes Involving International 
Organizations 

In one particular respect, the Statute 
of the Court contains an anachronistic 
clement. Characteristic of recent devel- 
opment of international law has been the 
emergence of international organizations 
as subjects of legal rights and duties in 
their relationship to whether 
members or nonmembers, to individuals, 


States, 


rogatum,”’ International Law Quarterly, 1948 (Vol. 2), 
Pp. 377-301 

*1.C.J. Reports 1956, p. 12, 15 

See 1.C.]. Reports 1954, p. o9, 103; 1.C.J. Reports 
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and between themselves. As experience 
shows, controversial issues are likely to 
arise -in these new legal relationships, 
and the need for a procedure of judicial 
settlement \s apparent. The Statute of 
the Court, however, does not authorize 
the parties to take such issues before the 
Court for judicial decision. On the con- 
trary, Article 34 provides that only states 
may be parties in cases before the Court. 

This provision, which dates back to 
1920, was inserted primarily in order to 
exclude individuals from appearing as 
parties before the Court. The peace set- 
tlements after the first world war had 
given special rights to members of na- 
tional minorities, and it was considered 
desirable to eliminate any idea that they 
should be granted access to the Court. 
It was also found expedient to nip in the 
bud any suggestion that the League of 
Nations, like a ministére public, should 
be able to institute judicial proceedings 
against a state in default of its interna- 
tional obligations. The concept of an 
international organization as an inde- 
pendent subject of international law 
hardly seems to have retained the atten- 
tion of the drafters of the Statute. In 
1945 proposals were made for giving in- 
ternational organizations access to the 
Court as parties in contentious cases, but 
these proposals were not adopted, cither 
by the Washington Committee of Jurists, 
or by the San Francisco Conference.” 
It is now generally recognized that Arti- 
cle 34 must be understood literally: states 
only can appear as parties before the 
Court. 

This limitation has often been felt to 
be unnecessarily restrictive. When the 


Rosenne, op 

*® Conference on the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, 1956, Document IAEA/CS/ 
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Statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency was drafted, the need was 
fet for provisions concerning judicial 
settlement of legal questions arising in a 
dispute between the Agency and a mem- 
ber state. Article XVII of the Statute, 
as finally adopted, provides that any 
question or dispute concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of the Statute 
shall be referred to the International 
Court of Justice in conformity with the 
Statute of the Court. It was recognized 
that this provision could not apply to dis 
putes between the Agency and a member 
state until the Statute of the Court 
might, at some future date, be amended 
so as to enable the Court to adjudicate 
in disputes between an international or- 
ganization and a state.” 

Nevertheless, questions of law arising 
in connection with the activities of inter 
national organizations have to some ex 
tent been brought before the Court. The 
possibility under the Charter and the 
Statute for different UN organs” to ask 
the Court for advisory opinions has been 
Whereas the 
Permanent Court in the League of Na 


utilized for that purpose. 


tions period was often requested to give 
advisory opinions on points of law which 
related to the substance of a dispute be- 
tween had 
been brought before the League, the new 


two or more states which 
Court has on only one occasion” been 
asked for an advisory opinion in such 
circumstances. 

Most of the legal questions submitted 
to the Court for advisory opinions have 
related to the powers and functions of 
the UN bodies or to disputes in which 


the UN or another international organi 


"Case concerning interpretation of Peace Treaties 
with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ro ia (Homan Rights 
lauses) See Leland M. Goodrich af Anne P 
mons, The Unrted Nations and the Maintenance of 
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zation was a party as an independent 
subject of international law. Most out- 
standing is the Reparations case in which 
the Court expressed the opinion that the 
UN could bring a claim against a state 
with a view to obtaining reparations in 
respect of damage caused to the UN be- 
cause of an injury suffered by one of its 
agents in the performance of his duties.” 

With respect to various groups of cases 
involving an international organization 
as one of the parties the use of advisory 
opinions has been carried one step fur- 
ther. By appropriate provisions it has 
been accepted in advance that the advi- 
sory opinion of the Court shall be con- 
sidered as binding upon the parties. A 
prominent example is Article VIII, sec- 
tion 30, of the 1946 Convention on Privi- 
leges and Immunities of the United Na- 
tions, which provides that any difference 
concerning the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the convention arising between 
the UN on the one hand and a Member 
State on the other hand shall be sub- 
mitted to the Court for an advisory opin 
ion, and the opinion given by the Court 
shall be accepted as decisive by the 
parties. 

A similar device has been resorted to 
in order to give the Court some measure 


of appellate jurisdiction in matters de- 


cided in the first instance by the tribunals 
set up by the UN and the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) to adjudicate 
disputes arising out of contracts or terms 
of employment of staff members. In 
1954 the General Assembly, by the addi- 
tion of a new Article 11 to the Statute 
of the UN Administrative Tribunal, pro- 
vided for a special procedure under 


which an advisory opinion may be re- 
p. ais ff 
486 
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quested through the intervention of a 
special committee of the Assembly, if ob- 
jection is raised to a judgment of the 
tribunal on grounds of errors of law or 
procedure or on the ground that the 
tribunal has exceeded its jurisdiction. 
The opinion of the Court shall be bind- 
ing on the Secretary-General and the 
tribunal. Similar provisions have been 
in force since 1946 with respect to the 
ILO Administrative Tribunal, to which 
a number of other specialized agencies 
have given jurisdiction in matters con- 
cerning rights and duties of staff mem- 
bers.” 

It was under these provisions that the 
Court was requested in 1955 by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) to give an opin- 
ion on certain legal points relating to 
decisions by which the tribunal had 
awarded damages to certain staff mem- 
bers who had been dismissed from serv- 
ice in the UNESCO secretariat. In its 
opinion of October 23, 1956, the Court 
upheld the decisions of the tribunal.” 

This procedure gives rise to certain 
difficulties, because the individuals con- 
cerned cannot appear before the Court 
on equal footing with the organization, 
whose representative may address the 
Court. In the UNESCO case, the Court 
solved the difficulty by omitting oral pro- 
ceedings and making sure that the writ- 
ten pleadings of the staff members were 
transmitted to the Court through the 
UNESCO secretariat, so that an equality 
in fact was assured.” 

It should also be kept in mind that an 
advisory opinion can only be requested 
by the competent organs, but never by 
before the International Court of 


Equality between the Parties, 
Internati 1958 (Vol 


sory Proceeding 
tice Questor 
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a government individual. The 
party which believes its rights to have 
been violated by an international organi- 
zation cannot directly institute proceed. 


Consequently, 


or an 


ings before the Court. 
there is no judicial review of decisions 
by international organizations compara- 
ble to the judicial review instituted with- 
in the framework of the European Com- 
munities (Coal and Steel Community, 
Economic Community and Atomic En- 
ergy Community).” 

However inadequate the procedure of 
advisory opinions has been for the pur- 
pose, it has, nevertheless, in the words 
of an eminent member of the Court, 
enabled the Court to contribute to dis- 
ciplining the activity of international 
organizations.” 


V. The Judicial Function in 
International Relations 


Although minor shortcomings or flaws, 
from one point of view or another, may 
be found to exist in the Statute of the 
Court, they are not of such proportions 
as to explain the relatively insignificant 
part of the Court in world affairs. It 
is true that the absence of a compulsory 
jurisdiction clause may be pointed to as 
a reason for the small number of cases 
submitted to and decided by the Court. 
It is reasonable to assume, however, that 
a general obligation for all States Mem- 
bers of the UN to accept the jurisdiction 
of the Court would not have been read- 
ily honored by each and all of them, 
and that the authority of the Court, if 
not its very existence, would have been 
in a constant state of crisis if any such 
provision had been inserted in the 
Statute. 


™See D. G. Valentine, The Comrt of Justice of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, The Hague, 
* Judge Basdevant, “‘La place et le rdle de la justice 
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The question to be answered, there 


fore, is that of why states are reluctant 


to recognize the jurisdiction of the 


Court, whether in general or for the 


As the 


answer to this question depends upon an 


purpose of a particular dispute. 


analysis of the motives of governments 
in deciding concrete matters of high 
policy, political or legal science is not 
able to afford a definite answer, because 
sources of information on such motives 
do not flow freely. The answer must 
be in the nature of certain hypotheses, 
based on whatever observable facts may 
be available, but constantly subject to 
verification or correction in the light of 
new data, 

One factor which immediately comes 
to mind is the ambivalent attitude of 
many governments to international law 
as a coherent system of binding norms. 
In the international debate, even of high- 
ly political matters, legal argument has 
a prominent place. Before political bodies 
such as the UN General Assembly or 
Secunty Council, partics to a dispute 
very often rely on legal considerations 
to justify their respective attitudes. Nev- 
ertheless, important groups of states do 
not hesitate to question the authority of 
the traditional international 
law. The 


traditional international law as an instru- 


system ot 
communist states consider 
ment designed to serve the interests of 
capitalist-imperialist powers. They are 
disposed to consider themselves bound 
only by such rules as they have recog- 
nized, explicitly or implicitly. The Soviet 
member of the Court, Judge S. Krylov, 
declared in an academic lecture given in 
1947: “It goes without saying that the 
Soviet Union only accepts those inter- 
national customary rules which conform 


internationale,” in Les Affaires Etrangére published 


by Centre de sciences politiques de l'Institut d’Brudes 
Juridiques de Nice, 1959, ». 348 
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to the principles of democracy, the re- 
quirements of humanity, etc.” 

Many new states which have recently 
gained independence likewise reserve 
their attitude toward rules and principles 
whose origin antedate their appearance 
on the international scene. Even states 
which gained independence at an earlier 
date question the authority of certain cle- 
ments of contemporary international law 
which they consider to reflect the particu- 
lar interests of great powers. When the 
International Law Commission in 1957 
discussed the law of state responsibility, 
the Mexican member, Mr. Padilla Nervo, 
expressed the opinion that: 

the vast majority of new States had taken 

no part in the creation of many institu- 
law which were 
in the 


tions of international 
systematized 


In the case of the 


consolidated and 

nineteenth century. 
law of the sea, for example, though the 
future needs and interests of newly estab- 


lished taken 


into account, at least the body of prin- 


small countries were not 
ciples thus created was not directly inimi- 
cal to them. With State responsibility, 
however, international rules were estab- 
lished not merely without reference to 
small States, but against them, and were 
based almost entirely on the unequal 
relations between great Powers and small 


States. 


Continuing, he said that: 


the doctrine of State responsibility be- 
came a legal cloak for the imperialist in- 
terests of the international oligarchy 
during the nineteenth century and the 


beginning of the twentieth. 


Referring to the settlement of disputes 


* Académie de Droit International de la Haye, Re- 
19047 (Vol. 7o, No. 1), p. 441 

International Law Commission 
of. R. Y. Jennings in British 


der Com 
Yearbook the 


1937 (Vol. 1), p. 195; 


by arbitration or adjudication, he re- 
marked that: 


since, however, consent to arbitration in 
a dispute generally signified willingness 
to submit to the application of the inter- 
national rules applying at the moment 
to the subject under dispute, it was per- 
fectly natural for new States to be reluc- 
tant to submit voluntarily in the matter 
of State responsibility to a body of rules 
which, far from taking account of their 
just aspirations, was created to serve the 


purposes of their probable opponents.” 


Speaking in the same debate, the Indian 
member of the Commission, Mr. Pal, 
declared that: 


in Asia, the end of the First World War 
had touched off the latent impulses of a 
gigantic force: huge masses of poverty- 
ridden colonial slaves had entered the 
political arena in search of independence. 
As a result, the geography of inter- 
national law, in Westlake’s phrase, had 
undergone considerable alteration; inter- 
national law was no longer the almost 
exclusive preserve of the peoples of Eu- 
ropean blood “by whose consent it exists, 
and for the settlement of whose differ- 
ences it is applied or at least invoked.” 
Now that international law must be re- 
garded as embracing other peoples, it 
clearly required their consent no less.” 


Coupled with such views of traditional 
international law goes an unreserved af- 
firmation of the principle of sovereignty 
and non-interference with domestic juris- 
diction, amounting to a repudiation of 


international legal regulation. When 
the governments of Denmark and Swe- 
den in 1950 objected to the extension of 


Yearbook of International Law, 1958 (Vol. 34), p. 


440-354. 
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Soviet territorial waters in the Baltic to 
tweive miles and proposed to submit the 
dispute to the International Court, the 
Soviet government argued that the de- 
termination of maritime territorial limits 
was a matter falling within the exclusive 
competence of each state, and that conse- 
quently no basis existed for bringing the 
question before the Court.“ 

A second factor is the very nature of 
most international disputes. Very rarely, 
if ever, is a controversy between two gov- 
ernments merely a matter of divergent 
views on abstract points of law. The 
political element in the sense that the 
solution affects national interests is al- 
ways present. Otherwise the dispute 
would not have arisen, or would have 
been settled by negotiation. The weight 
of the political element may, of course, 
vary according to the interests affected, 
and different governments may attach 
different weight to the defense of par- 
ticular interests as opposed to the more 
general interest of secing international 
divergencies settled on the basis of 
pre-established norms. Characteristic of 
the present state of international de- 
velopment is the overriding importance 
attributed to the pursuit of particular in- 
terests. In other words, the great ma- 
jority of controversial international issues 
arises, not over differences as to what 
the law is, but over claims involving 
modifications of established rights and 
duties, and changes of the existing legal 
order.” 

The judicial process is an unsuitable 
instrument for the solution of such dis- 
putes. Although it is clear that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice has not taken 

“* Text of notes in Nordiush Tidssherft for Interna 
tional Ret, 1951 (Vol. 21), p. D 17-20 

@ Sir Arnold Duncan (later Lord) McNair, The De 


velopment of International Justice, New York, 1954, 
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an extreme conservative view of the law 
and rigidly adhered to old concepts, but 
has, on the contrary, contributed to the 
adjustment of traditional principles to 
the requirement of present-day interna- 
tional relations,” the Court cannot dis- 
regard unambiguous legal positions. The 
process of adjustment between such es- 
tablished legal positions and the national 
aspirations of new and smaller states is 
essentially a political process. The states 
whose interests lie in the orderly and 
moderate course of that adjustment may 
in certain circumstances find the judicial 
process suitable for their purposes, but 
those states who see their interests in an 
accelerated development must, for the 
very same reasons, refuse to submit to 
the jurisdiction of international judicial 
organs. 

But even disputes which do not ride 
astride any of the major political cleav- 
ages of our time may be unsuitable for 
judicial settlement because of the politi- 
cal factors involved. The possibilities 
offered by traditional bilateral diplomacy, 
and perhaps even more so by modern 
multilateral diplomacy, of exercising po- 
litical pressure, of mobilizing support by 
third parties, of compromising and nego- 
tiating, are categorically excluded from 
the judicial process. “No one who has 
taken part in contentious litigation be- 
fore the Court,” writes Professor Wal- 
dock, have failed to the 
radical transformation which 
dling of a dispute undergoes on its trans 
fer from the political sphere of diplomacy 


“can sense 


the han- 


to the judicial sphere of the Court.” 
Once the Court has spoken, its decision 
stands with such authority that the los- 


@ See Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, The Development of 
International Law by the International Court 
lar Part Ill, ‘Judicial Legislation 
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ing party cannot usually revert to the 
political sphere in order to take advan- 
tage of any superiority over its opponent 
in that sphere. “The decision to seek 
the solution of a dispute by judicial set- 
tlement is as much a political decision 
as one to seck a solution by some other 
method,” writes Rosenne.” It is a deci- 
sion which narrows down the gamut of 
arguments and range of moves which a 
government can play, and many a gov- 
ernment will think twice before impos- 
restraint upon itself. While 


ing such 


international law and the judicial process 
were considered, at the beginning of this 
century, to be the best safeguard of small 


states’ interests, modern methods of mul- 
tilateral diplomacy have brought about a 
change in this respect. In a_ political 
forum like the UN General Assembly 
smal] states may today, by sheer weight 
of number and by cunning evocation of 
bloc-solidarity, promote their particular 
interests more efficaciously than by any 
other method. 

If factors such as these explain the 
modest part that the International Court 
has been called upon to play in con- 
temporary international affairs, i may be 
argued that they do not justify the pre- 
vailing reluctance of governments to use 
the Court. Whatever short-term advan- 
tages may be gained by one state or 
another through reliance upon political 
factors cannot outweigh the benefits 
which an effective legal order adminis- 
tered by a far-seeing tribunal offers to 
mankind. It is therefore a source of 
hope that influential governments seem 
to be revising their policies in the matter. 

Various governments who had previ- 
ously accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Court with the same reservation as the 
United States, namely, that they reserved 

Ihid., p. 36. 


their right to determine unilaterally 
what matters should be considered as 
being within their domestic jurisdiction, 
have recently modified their declarations 
so as to leave that determination to the 
Court. France has modified its declara- 
tion of acceptance in this sense, and 
India, in substitution for an earlier dec- 
laration withdrawn in 1957, has made 
a new declaration, which—although con- 
taining far-reaching reservations de- 
signed, inter alia, to keep the Kashmir 
dispute outside the jurisdiction of the 
Court—recognizes that the rules of in- 
ternational law, and no longer the uni- 
lateral determination of one party, shall 
delimit the domestic jurisdiction. In his 
State of the Union message to Congress 
on January 9, 1959, President Eisenhower 
announced a re-examination of United 
States relations to the International 
Court of Justice, and in the course of 
the following months the Vice President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Attorney 
General made public statements to the 
same effect. In a letter of November 17, 
1959, to Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
chairman of a Senate subcommittee on 
disarmament, the President stated as fol- 
lows: 

... The Administration supports clim- 
ination of the automatic reservation to 
the Court's jurisdiction, by which the 
United States has reserved to itself the 
right to determine unilaterally whether 
a subject of litigation lies essentially with- 
in domestic jurisdiction. I intend, there- 

fore, On an appropriate occasion, to re- 
state to the Congress my support for the 
elimination of this reservation. Elimina- 
tion of this automatic reservation from 
our own declaration accepting compul- 
sory jurisdiction would place the United 
States in a better position to urge other 
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countries to agree to wider jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice.” 


Furthermore, in his message to Congress 
on January 7, 1960, on the State of the 
Union, the President again referred to 
the matter by mentioning resolution 94 
pending before the Senate, which calls 
for renunciation of the fight to declare 


intend to urge similar acceptance of the 
Court's jurisdiction by every member of 
the United Nations.” 

Is this to be taken as a sign that a turn- 
ing point has now been reached in the 
general attitude of governments toward 
judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes? Or will the process of adjust- 


ment between various groups of states 
have to be carried further before a radi- 
cal change is possible? Only the future 


an international legal dispute as essen- 
tially domestic. He added in conclu- 
sion: “I support that resolution and urge 


its prompt passage. If this is done, I can give the answer. 


The choice we must make is not between law and no law, or between law and power, 

but between ineffective and effective law. It is a chowe between the doctrines and tech 

niques of power-balancing designed for the problems and conditions of bygone days, and 

contemporary commitments and techniques of power-balancing through appropriate inter- 
national organization. .. . 

—Myres S. McDougal, in the American Journal 

of International Law, January 1952, p. 113. 


The trouble with international law 1s not that it 1s not law, but that there is not enough 
of it. 

—Abraham Feller, United Nations and World 

Community (Boston, Littl, Brown & Co., 


1957), p- 133. 


January 2%, 1960 
128-140 


State Bulletin 
see also 


* Department of 
(Vol. 42, No. 1074), p. 118 


“The New York Times, November 27, 1959, 1:8, 
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OVERSELLING THE UN CHARTER—FACT AND MYTH 


Rosert E. Rices 


For almost a decade commentators on 
international organization have nurtured 
the myth that the UN Charter was origi- 
nally “oversold” to the American public 
by enthusiastic supporters, who repre- 
sented the organization as a panacea for 
the ills of twentieth-century world poli- 
tics. So unrealistic were the expectations 
created by this publicity barrage, so the 
story runs, that subsequent disillusion- 


Al- 


though propagated with many variations, 


ment with the UN was inevitable. 


the myth finds a classic formulation in 
the words of Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
uttered before the House Subcommittee 
on International Organizations and 
Movements, July 8, 1953: “The United 
Nations,” said Ambassador Lodge, “was 
oversold. It was advertised entirely as 
an automatic peace producer. All we had 
to do was sign on the dotted line—so 
it was said—and all our troubles would 
be over.” A recent volume on interna- 
tional relations, currently in use as a 
college text, restated the myth in a some- 
what less extreme form: “Considered a 
towering edifice of strength in 1945, the 
United Nations was often shrugged off 
in the early 1950's with the damning 
phrase, ‘debating society.’ Because expec- 
had extravagant, the 


achievements of United Nations 


been so 
the 


tatvions 
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General University of 


seemed ridiculously trivial to many who 
had expected a Utopian revolution in 
international relations that the United 
Nations could not hope to provide.” 
Other variations on the theme are no 
doubt familiar to students of interna- 
tional organization. 

Use of the expression “myth” implies 
wave of 


‘ 


no denial that “a 
propaganda and influence was generated 
on behalf of American membership” in 
the UN.” The country was flooded with 
information, from both government and 
private sources, designed to win over the 
public to the desirability of postwar in- 
It is also true 


veritable 


ternational organization. 
that those engaged in selling the UN to 
the public tried to give their arguments 
an optimistic, hopeful tone. Recalling 
the League's fate, they emphasized the 
differences between the League and the 
proposed new organization rather than 
their patent similarities. Often they were 
guilty of oversimplifying the facts of 
world politics upon which the future of 
the UN would necessarily depend. The 
growing split between Russia and the 
Western allies, so ominous for the new 
organization, not usually high- 
lighted in speeches urging the establish- 
ment of the UN. A vigorous selling 


was 


campaign Was unquestionably conducted. 


International Organizations and Movements, Hear- 
ings, Subcommittee of House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Sard Cong., 1st sess., 1953, P. 94% 

2 Frederick H. Hartmann, The Relation: of Nations 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1957, p. 174. 
See also A. F. K. Organski, World Politics, New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958, p. 426. 
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But close examination of representa- 
tive statements by public and private 
UN boosters belies the allegation that 
the campaign was based on unrealistic 
promises of a brave new world. UN de- 
pendence upon big-power cooperation 
and popular support was noted so often 
that the terms became almost hackneyed. 
Many specifically warned their hearers 
against expecting too much. Far from 
touting the UN as “an automatic peace 
producer,” proponents were more likely 
to point out that the road to peace was 
long and hard. When the selling cam- 
paign is considered as a whole, the 
Lodge statement and others similar to it 
appear to be based substantially on 
myth, not fact. 

By implication at least, the State De- 
partment is usually given a large share 
of the blame for overselling the UN. 
The Department had early assumed re- 
sponsibility for planning a postwar peace 
organization and was the primary source 
of information regarding the proposed 
organization when detailed plans were 
made public after the Dumbarton Oaks 
conversations. If the Department was 
guilty of overselling the UN through 
extravagant and unrealistic promises, this 
would certainly be evident in official 
statements issued when the publicity 
campaign was at its height between Oc- 
tober 1944 and July 1945. A survey of 
such statements as are found in the De- 
partment of State Bulletin provides per- 
suasive evidence that the Department 
was on the whole “not guilty.” 

If the American people were being 
subjected to a high pressure campaign 
presenting the organization as a quick 
cure for political ills, the engineers of 
the publicity program would certainly 


* Department of State Bulletin (hereafter cited as 
DSB), October 8, 1944 (Vol. 11), p. 366 


have squelched the concluding remarks 
of Secretary of State Cordell Hull to 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. Said 
Secretary Hull, “The road to the estab- 
lishment of an international organiza- 
tion capable of effectively maintaining 
international peace and security will be 
long. At times it will be difficult. But 
we cannot hope to attain so great an ob- 
jective without constant effort and un- 
failing determination that the sacrifices 
of this war shall not be in vain.” One 
looks here unavailingly for a spark of 
undue optimism. Speaking some two 
weeks later before the Foreign Policy 
Association of New York City, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt clearly and 
forcefully rejected the notion that the 
Dumbarton Oaks machinery offered any 
cure-all. After a reference to the recent 
conference, he stated: “The peace struc- 
ture which we are building must depend 
on foundations that go deep into the soil 
of men's faith and men’s hearts—other- 
wise it is worthless. Only the unflagging 
will of men can preserve it. . . . Only 
the determination of the people to use 
the machinery gives worth to the ma- 
chinery.” Clearly the biggest guns that 
the government might marshal in sup- 
port of the proposed organization were 
shooting blank cartridges, if the object 
was to snow under the American people 
with extravagant claims of a self-sus 
taining peace organization. In point of 
fact, recognition of the need for con- 
tinued collaboration among the allies— 
and particularly the great powers—was 
a constantly recurring theme in subse- 
quent speeches and articles dealing with 
the organization. The possibility that 
this collaboration might not continuc 
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after the war was recognized and fre- 
quently pointed out to the public. 

Far from promising any sure or quick 
results, officials of the State Department 
indicated clear awareness of the difficul- 
ties that the new organization must 
encounter. Under-Secretary of State 
Joseph C. Grew in a December 1944 
broadcast to the country specifically 
warned his listeners that “no machinery 
made by man” would in itself provide 
security. Mr. Grew claborated upon 
this point in a St. Patrick's Day address 
in New York City with remarks which 
deserve quotation at length because they 
so effectively explode the myth that the 
United Nations was “advertised entirely 
as an automatic peace producer”: 

We realize that the Proposals are 
neither complete nor perfect—that they 
can and will be developed and improved 
—but we are backing these Propositions 
with enthusiasm and conviction, because 
we know that they represent the greatest 
measure of agreement possible among 
ourselves and our great allies, who, with 
us, bear the major responsibility for pre- 
venting future wars. .. . 

There is one mistake we must avoid at 
all costs, and that is the mistake of think- 
ing that the machinery itself will solve 
our problems. At Hot Springs and 

Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks we 
blueprinted parts of the mechanism of 


cle by Dorothy Fosdick, then assistant in the 
International Organization Affairs, is part 


* An art 
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ticularly pointed in this matter 

With the collapse of the 
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Jo everything we can to cultivate these ties, 


prepared to do 
we will run the risk of the Allies’ going in 


common foe we will be 


major 
different directions 


development would be truly disastrous. The 


{ at Dumbarton Oaks car 


powers fully and whole 


Such a 
Organization propose be su 
essful onl ft principal 

perate to make 


>» fundamentally divergent pols 


heartedly « it effective If the major 
es and if 
pursuing these policies at the expense of 


efiert to peace 
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international organization, but we did 
not solve the problems of feeding the 
world, preventing depressions, or stop- 
ping wars. 

We Americans are especially prone to 
worshipping the machine. Often we be- 
come so fascinated with its mechanism, 
so intent on improving it, that we forget 
it is only a device. 

. . - In international relations, the es- 
sential thing is to have a machine that 
works—and can be developed—and to 
use st. If we and our friends abroad 
concentrate on that purpose, I think we 
have a good chance of building a peace 
that will last." 


Here is no starry-cyed promise of a mil- 
lenium, no peering through rose-colored 
glasses, no Pollyanna naively seeing in 
the proposed international organization 
a ready-made solution to the political 
ills of the world. It is optimistic, yet 
not unjustifiably so. No governmental 
official or any other supporter of the 
UN would now feel embarrassed to have 
made such a statement in the spring of 
1945. More important, as the record 
demonstrates, this was not an isolated 


appraisal of the organization. In its 
well-guarded optimism, the statement 
was rather typical of the publicity ema- 
nating from State Department sources 
in support of the UN.’ 

December 17, 1944 (Vol 


* |bid., March 18, 1945 (Vol 
other Grew statements see shid. (Vol 
1945, p. 90; February 18, 1945, p. 223-22 
1945, p. 835. Similar caution may be noted 
high level officials, ¢.g thid 
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invariably, however, when the 
with the full context, the impression 
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Occasionally, of an official 
spokesman indulged in a word of un- 
warranted optimism. At the conclusion 
of the Dumbarton Oaks conversations, 
the chairman of the United States dele- 
gation proclaimed the conferees: 
“Within these proposals are contained 
the more important principles for an 
organization that will make possible, in 
our era, effective international coopera- 
I antici- 


course, 


to 


tion for peace and security... . 
pate with full confidence that the unity 
which the United Nations have achieved 
in war, and which has so richly mani- 
fested itself in our present conversations, 
will strengthen in peace.”” Such rash 
predictions were the exception, however. 
Somewhat more frequently government 
officials described the proposed organiza- 
tion without reference to the troubled 
world conditions in which it must oper- 
ate, thus risking the impression that it 
was expected to function as effectively 
as the ideal presupposed. Almost al- 
ways, however, a note of caution was 
inserted when description was super- 
seded by appraisal. To cite one exam- 
ple, Benjamin Gerig, in describing the 
functioning of the Security Council, as- 
serted that “the Security Council, there- 
fore, would be organized in such a way 
that enforcement action may be taken 
promptly and effectively.” Such a com- 
ment might leave the impression that 
Mr. Gerig expected the Security Coun- 
cil to be fully effective in dealing with 


” Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.. DSB, October 8, 1944 
(Vol. 11), p. 374 

1 [bid., November 19, 1944 (Vol. 11), p. 566, 368 
For other statements see thid. (Vol. 11), p. 392-595; 
November 26, 1944, p. 631-635; December 10, 1944, 
p. 707710; (Vol. 12), January 28, 1945, p. 119-119, 
136-141; February 18, 1945, p. 253-255; April 8, 
1945, Pp. 605-607, 650-656; and (Vol. 13), August 19, 


1945, Pp. 263-26 

One outstanding exception, in the person of Assistant 
Secretary Archibald MacLeish, might fairly be charged 
with overselling the product. During the course of a 
March 4, 194%, broadcast panel discussion involving 
MacLeish, Alger Hiss, and Joseph C. Grew, MacLeish 
repeatedly summarized the comments of others in terms 
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threats to the peace. But his concluding 
remarks predicated success of the organi- 
zation upon a requisite degree of inter- 
national cooperation and a continuing 
public determination to make it func- 
tion properly.’ This kind of optimism 
scarcely provides a firm basis for attach- 
ing a “pie-inthe-sky” label to the De- 
partment’s promotional campaign. 
Sometimes statements taken out of 
context might be interpreted as over- 
salesmanship. A _ good illustration is 
Secretary Cordell Hull's rather hyper- 
bolic allusion at Dumbarton Oaks to the 
goal of creating a “lasting system of or- 
ganized and peaceful relations among 
nations.” The statement loses force, how- 
ever, when set in the context of other 
references in the same speech to the need 
for devotion and ceaseless 
vigilance,” national self-restraint, and 
“considered and complete popular sup- 
port” if the institution were to endure.” 
Similarly, Franklin D. Roosevelt, in re- 
porting to Congress upon his return 
from the Yalta Conference, called atten- 


“constant 


tion to the forthcoming San Francisco 
Conference with the declaration: “There, 
we all hope, and confidently expect, to 
execute a definite charter of organiza- 
tion under which the peace of the world 
will be preserved and the forces of ag- 
gression permanently outlawed.” Taken 
by itself, this expression of “confident” 
expectations might be regarded as over- 
selling. But this does not give the whole 


more roseate (and imprecise) than they were originally 


He insisted that the new organ 
that we were “not merely policing 
“creating a new world,” and that 
war could be eliminated ‘if we root out its economic, 
social, and psychological causes, and set up a world 
organization to solve disputes peacefully and nip aggres 
in the bud Fortunately, Under-Secretary Grew 


presented zation was 
being given “‘teeth, 


the old world’’ but 


sion 
provided the note of caution—hid., March 4, 1045 
(Vol. 12), p. 354~361 By August 1945, however, 
MacLeish had grown considerably less sanguine in his 
public appraisal of the organization: see shid., August 
5. 1945 (Vol. 15), p. 181-188 

3 [bid., August 27, 1944 (Vol. 11), p. 1981900 
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same ad- 
emphasis 


picture. Near the end of the 
dress where, rhetorically, the 
would be presumed to lic, the President 
confesses the impotence of the machine: 
“No plan is perfect,” he said: 

Whatever is adopted at San Francisco 
will doubtless have to be amended time 
and again over the years, just as our 
own Constitution has been. 

No one can say exactly how long any 
plan will last. Peace can endure only so 
long as humanity really insists upon it 
and is willing to work for it—and sacri- 


fice for it.” 


Another important piece of evidence 
bearing on official attitudes toward the 
proposed organization is a series of four 
Foreign Affairs Outlines on “Building 
the Peace” released by the State Depart- 
ment in late March 1945 for the use of 
Re- 


quests for literature amounting to mil- 


speakers and discussion leaders.” 


lions of copies had been streaming into 
the Department from church federations, 
business, farm, and labor organizations, 
service clubs, and international relations 
groups, while individual requests for in- 
formation were running at the rate of 


If “hard sell” 


tactics were ever to be used, this outline 


several thousands a week. 


series prepared for wide circulation in 


lhid March 4, 1045 
What appeared to be overselling becomes in 
hopeful but restrained afiirmation of support 
also the May 28 


(Vol. 12), p. 324-326 
context a 
Consider 
mnference progress Secretary 
Stettinius over a nationwide broadcasting network. He 
described the organization then taking shape as “‘strong 
prevent aggression and to develop the 
conditions which will reduce the 
pointed out 


report 


in the power to 
economic and social 
causes of war But he subsequently 
that aggression by any of the great powers would mean 
a third world war and the end of the 
While he beliewed the final Charter would 
hope of he expressed frank uncertainty 
as to whether it would in fact work. This depended 
on the nations’ will to peace and their support of the 
Charter “We can do no more at San Francisco,”’ he 
concluded, “than to establish the constitutional basis 
upon which the world can live without war—if it will.” 
lbid., June 4, 1045 (Vol. 12), p. 1007-1015 

" The four outlines are reproduced in sbid., April 
(Vol. 12), p. 389-375 


organization 
“offer great 


lasting peace, 


1945 


response to public demand should surely 
have borne the imprint. Let us consider, 
now, the first outline in the series. Under 
the title, “War—How Can We Prevent 
It?” is found a brief factual presentation 
ot the bare essentials of the organization, 
with the principal arguments in favor 
of its establishment. The query is then 
raised, “Will this work?” Significantly, 
authors of the outline indicate that its 
chances for success are probably better 
than those of the League but are never- 
theless a matter of opinion. The next 
caption reads, “Could It Prevent All 
Wars?” Surely, if the organization were 
being offered as an automatic peace pro- 
ducer, the answer would have been an 
emphatic “Yes!” But the outline again 
offers an equivocation that “No one can 

predict the future... A final ques- 
tion, “What Is Needed to Make It 
Work?” is answered simply by an ex- 
cerpt from a speech of President Roose- 
velt, previously cited, to the effect that 
no plan was perfect and that peace 
would endure only so long as humanity 
was willing to work and sacrifice for it. 
This restrained approach scarcely meas- 
ures up to the charge of “overselling.” 
The other three outlines in the series, 
dealing with economic and social prob- 
lems and with human rights, are simi- 

% At this point the reader is asked to speculate 1) 
whether the Security Council could enforce its decisions 
mn cases where small nations might be involved, 2) 
whether the Security Council would be able to prevent 
a major power from going to war (the obvious answer 
being “‘no'’), and 3) whether cooperation in an inter- 
national organization and the force of world opinion 
would help to preserve peace among the major powers. 

An enlightening commentary on the second of these 
three speculative propositions is the statement of Stet 
tinius before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
“The question is asked: What would happen if one of 
the five permanent members used the unanimity rule to 
veto enforcement action against itself? The answer is 
plain. If one of these nations ever embarked upon a 
course of aggression, a major war would result, no 
matter what the membership and voting provisions of 
the Security might be Hearings on The 


Charter of the United Nations, zoth Cong., 1st sess., 
July 9-14, 1945, Pp. 215. 
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larly ungarnished presentations, opti- 
mistic in general tone, yet devoid of 
sweeping claims or promises.” 

The printed record thus indicates that 
the government's propaganda build-up 
to the San Francisco Conference was on 
the whole restrained in its predictions of 
future success. The United States dele- 
gation to San Francisco likewise had 
few illusions that it was building any 
sure or easy road to peace. Statements 
at the time, as well as subsequent recol- 
lections, attest to this fact. “Success at 
this Conference will not of itself assure 
enduring peace,” Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius told the assembled delegates. “The 
whole structure will take years to 
build.”” In his later report to the Presi- 
dent on the work of the conference the 
Secretary noted that “Members of the 
Conference realized ... that war... 
would not be eradicated by the mere act 
of writing a charter, however well de- 
signed.”” John Foster Dulles, an adviser 
to the delegation, in an article published 
shortly after the close of the conference, 
gave as frank and cautious an appraisal 
of the security powers of the organiza- 
tion as the most realistic might wish. 
“The Organization as now set up,” said 
Dulles, “lacks the political powers usu- 
ally relied upon to assure civic order. 
It would therefore be reckless to let peace 
depend upon the political functioning of 


% The outline dealing with ‘“‘Prosperity—How Can 
We Promote It?" even includes in an introductory se 
tion the clear caveat: “The plans made thus far do not 


purport to provide complete answers to all the perplex 


ing international economic questions DSB, April 1, 
1945 (Vol. 12), p. $62 
I[bid., April 29, 1945 (Vol. 12), p. 793 


[bid., July 15, 1945 (Vol 

'*The General Assembly," 
1943 (Vol. 24), p. 2. 

Already," he wrote, United States Delega 
tion saw that it that the United Na 
tions could be a means « ing peace’ by using 
the military and economic might of the great powers 
to impose policies upon which they agreed. We saw 
that the only kind of power that could be counted on 
at this stage of world development was moral power 


13), Pp. 77 


Foreign Affairs, October 


was unlikely 
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the Organization. The Charter, he 
continued, faithfully reflected basic world 
conditions in which peace was dependent 
upon the degree of fellowship among the 
member nations. In another widely cir- 
culated published statement, written 
some years later, Mr. Dulles still clearly 
recalled the atmosphere of caution that 
existed among the delegates.” Philip 
Jessup, also a delegation adviser, has 
evinced a similar recollection that com- 
ment among the delegates was sober and 
realistic.” 

The published memoirs of Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg furnish corrobo- 
rative evidence of the delegates’ attitude 
toward their work. In a letter to his 
wife, written shortly after the end of 
the conference, he wrote: “Heaven only 
knows whether the Charter will work: 
I think it will. If not, nothing would. 
Everything in the final analysis, depends 
on Russia (and whether we have guts 
enough to make her behave).” A diary 
entry dated December 29, 1945, bespeaks 
the same attitude: “I have no illusions 
about the United Nations organization 
—and I have been very frank with the 
American people on this subject. But 
neither have I any illusions about the 
fact that the United Nations organiza- 
tion is our only hope as a basis for devel- 
oping international peace, security, and 


justice.” Even President Truman, in 


Peace 
48 
244-244 
f the United 


and the power of world opinion.’ War 

New York, Macmillan Company, 19450, p 
DSB, February 27, 1949 (Vol. 20), p 

Dr. Jessup recalled, ““When the Charter 


Nations was signed at San Francix on June 26, 1945, 
the general comment of the delegates from the 4: 
countries who took part in this great task of drafting 
a constitution for a world organization, was a realistic 
omment What was being said then was that we 
must not set our hopes too high They did not 
expect the United Nations to accomplis! iracles and 
they knew that only a miracle sid eliminate war 
yernight The general comment in the United States 
was along the same lines 

= Arthur H. Vandent Ir., ed., The Private Paper 
Senator Vandenberg, Bost git Mifflin ¢ 

218 239-33 
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his speech to the final session of the con- 
ference, exuded the caution that was so 
characteristic of the gathering. “It has 
already been said by many,” the Presi- 
dent declared, “that this is only a first 
step to a lasting peace. That is true. 
The important thing is that all our 
thinking and all our actions be based 
on the realization that it is in fact only 
a first step."” Clearly these men who 
helped frame the Charter entertained no 
extravagam hopes. 

The same may be said of the United 
States Senate, which debated and subse- 
quently approved the Charter on July 28. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, while giving a firm endorsement 
to the Charter, appended to its report 
the significant warning taat “neither this 
Charter, any other document or 
formula that might be devised can pre- 
vent war and the committee would be 
performing a disservice to the public if 
its action with respect to the Charter 
should indicate any such opinion on its 
part.”” In Senate debate on the Charter, 
Senators Connally, 
both delegates to the San Francisco Con- 


nor 


Vandenberg and 
ference and enthusiastic supporters of the 
Charter, claims. 
Senator Connally was careful to qualify 


ventured no extreme 


his advocacy with the assertion that it 


“ 


was no “absolute guarantee” or “magical 
instrument” which would assure the pre- 
vention of 


likewise disclaimed any pretension “that 


war. Senator Vandenberg 
it guarantees its own benign aims.” 
Some members of the Senate were mark- 
edly less optimistic than Connally and 
Vandenberg, and no Senator even hinted 
that the Charter would produce peace 
automatically. 

™ DSB, July 1, 1945 (Vol. 13), p. 5 

* Reproduced in the U. S. Senate, Subcommittee of 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Review of the United 


Nation: Charter, A Collection of Documents, Sen. Doc. 
No. 87, Sard Cong., and sess., p. 68 
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The evidence appears conclusive that 
the United States government did not 
advertise the Charter as a panacea for 
world politics. However, this leaves the 
myth only partially deflated. Consider, 
for example, the special formulation 
given to the myth by Francis B. Sayre, 
speaking in Boston, January 13, 1949: 

Unhappily the original conception of 
the United Nations in the minds of the 
men on the street was as false as it was 
naive. The United Nations was con- 
ceived by many to be some kind of mas- 
ter political organization which would 
make henceforth impossible. It 

would supplant war, they said, by rea- 


soned debate. 


war 


But, Mr. Sayre noted, “the United Na- 
tions was never set up in the belief that 
it would make all war impossible.”” 
John Foster Dulles has expressed essen- 
tially the same views on the subject as 
Mr. Sayre. In his book War or Peace? 
Mr. Dulles affirmed that the United 
States delegation to San Francisco knew 
it was not ushering in the millenium. 
In 1953, however, shortly after taking 
office as Secretary of State, he recalled, 
“Many people thought that the United 
Nations was automatically going to sup- 
ply the answer to all the international 
problems of the world and that none of 
us would thereafter have to carry any 
burden of our own.”” A ready infer- 
ence to be drawn from the statements 
of Dulles and Sayre is that those who 
drafted the Charter had no illusions 
about their work but, somchow, the 
“men on the street” were misled. 

If governmental officials were not 
guilty of creating this false impression, 

% Comg. Rec., 79th Cong., 1st sess., p 

* DSB, January 30, 1949 (Vol. 20), p. 


147. 
™ War or Peace?, p. 38; DSB, March 16, 1953 (Vol. 
28), Pp. 402-405. 


7953, 6981. 
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was the concept of an automatic peace 
producer spread by influential private 
groups and agencies? Preliminary ex- 
amination of statements made by repre- 
sentatives of private organizations during 
1944 and 1945 indicates that supporters 
of Charter ratification were enthusi- 
astic and optimistic but generally aware 
that establishment of the organiza- 
tion would work no miracles. No 
group worked harder for the Charter 
than the American Association for the 
United Nations (until February 1945, 
the League of Nations Association). Un- 
abashedly it proclaimed its faith in inter- 
national organization and urged “the 
most vigorous campaign of public edu- 
cation” and “the mobilization of an 
overwhelming public opinion” in sup- 
port of the forthcoming San Francisco 
Conference.” But on what basis did the 
AAUN solicit the public’s support? Let 
a few excerpts from the AAUN publica- 
tion Changing Times speak for them- 
selves. In September 1944: 
The most nearly perfect document that 
men can devise will not succeed without 
the support of the people. The 
League of Nations was far from perfect, 
but it would have been good enough had 
the peoples of the world been willing to 
live up to their obligations and had the 
American people been willing to take 
obligations and to live up to them.” 


Had the League experience made real- 
ists of them? In March 1945: 
Our task is to create, in cooperation with 
other nations, the best instrument we can 


* From an editorial by Clark M. Eichelberger in the 


Association's monthly publication, ¢ hanging Time 
March 1945, p. 2. 

* [bid., September 1944, p. $ 

” Ibid., Match 1945, p. 3, reproduced from a speech 
by Raymond B. Fosdick, former Under-Secretary-General 


of the League of Nations, delivered at New York dinner 
of the AAUN, February 1, 1945 
Ibid., April 1945, p. 2 


make. But that is just the beginning; 
the first step. No plan on earth, no mat- 
ter how watertight it may seem to be, 
can guarantee anything in the way of an 
orderly future unless behind it there are 
conunuously marshalled the 
forces of public opinion. I have no hesi- 


positive 


tation in saying that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations loyally supported by 
the people and governments of the world, 
was entirely adequate to see us through 
the difficulties of the nineteen thirties.” 


Significantly, the above remarks were 
made available in quantity by the 
AAUN for organizations and individ- 
uals observing the “Dumbarton Oaks 
Weck” set aside the following month. 


In April 1945: 


The San 
United Nations will not of itself guaran- 


Francisco Conference of the 


tee that nations will be able to live in 
cooperation through the United Nations 
community. Years of effort, of trial, of 
failure, and possibly of revolution, will 
be necessary before the several billion peo 
ple inhabiting the earth can be united in 
a world government. But without the 
beginning at San Francisco, these years 


ot successful effort will not be possible.” 


And in June 1945: 

- we must constantly emphasize to 
ourselves and the general public that the 
United Nations Charter will not of itself 
guarantee security, prosperity or human 


rights.” 
This association, whose very raison 
d'étre was world organization, apparent- 

Ibid., June 1945, Pp. 2 The reader may query 
whether other statements published in the name of the 
AAUN were more glowing and less cautious in their 
appraisal The answer is in the affirmative; but never 
was the proposed } treated as an “automat 
peace producer ftant point ws that AAUN 
spokesmen ordinaril ed to make their audience 
aware that the vulnerable to the same 


Jebilitating influences that beset the League 
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ly was not guilty of grossly overselling 
the UN. 

The churches also lent strong support 
to the creation of the United Nations, 
but their more important public pro- 
nouncements did not add up to over- 
selling. Attitudes of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy may be deduced from a 
statement emerging from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in Novem- 
ber 1944—at most a conditional endorse- 
ment of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
While the 


tional organization, the conference ex- 


approving idea of interna- 
pressed serious doubts about its peace- 
keeping potential and pointedly criticized 


the security arrangements as a big power 


alliance.” 
Protestant opinion, the National Study 
Conference held at Cleveland in January 
1945 under the sponsorship of the Fed- 


A notable sounding board of 


eral Council of Churches, likewise ex- 
tended conditional approval to the Pro- 
posals. After overriding two minority 
positions—one favoring unqualified en- 
dorsement and the other demanding re- 
jection because the plan fell so far short 
of Christian ideals—the middle view ulti- 
mately carried the day. Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam perhaps expressed 
the dominant opinion: “Improvement 


must be made. But we must establish 


Time, November 27, 
tery, May 1945, P 


by 118 Roman Catholi 
sugecstions for 


1944, PP. 21; Christian Cen 
$40 The conference, attended 
bishops and archbishops, made 
numerous change in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals 

* Time, January 29, 1945, P 
tiam Leader, February 17, 1945, p. 77; and Information 
Service, Dept. of Research and Education, Federal 
Council of Churches, June 25, 1945 (Vol. 24), p. 4 
A tormal approved by the Federal Council 
for issuance upon the conclusion of the San Francisco 
Conference the same vein The Statement, a strong 
afirmation of support for the Charter, concludes, with 
the assertion: ““The road to a better order is long 
The journey is arduous. Only God can assure its 
achievement As we move forward we humbly seck 
his help The New York Times, June 27, 1045, Pp. 14 

*® Hearings, The Charter of the United Nations, op 
Pp. 9649-964 

This estimate of the church 
supported by contemporary opinion 


See also The Chris 


statement 


attitude is 
reter-ing 


leaders’ 
Time 


an organization; otherwise there is noth- 
ing to improve.” 

A similar open-eyed approach is re- 
flected in the remarks of Rabbi James A. 
Wax, testifying before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on behalf of 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. While supporting Charter rati- 
fication, he was careful to recognize that 
the Charter did not “measure up in full 
to the high moral goals of our faith” 
‘a political instrument by itself 


and that 
cannot secure world peace.” Such state- 
ments, if truly illustrative, indicate that 
sober endorse- 
ment—characterized the position of the 
church leadership.” 

The American Federation of Labor, 
through its monthly organ, American 
Federationist, also paid continuing atten- 


realism—not uncritical 


tion to the proposed organization. If 
labor writers sometimes saw it as “the 
only way in which we can attain our 
supreme objective—freedom from war,” 
and a means by which mankind might 
“at last pass into the yearned-for era of 
enduring peace," other comments were 
less sanguine. The latter included fre- 
quent reference to the difficulties of de- 
veloping a basis for cooperation between 
democratic and nondemocratic countries, 
the existence of current disputes with 


to the vigorous support of world organization by Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant groups, noted approvingly 
the “unaccustomed realism’’ with which they had been 
studying the problems of peace. Their views, accord- 
Time, were epitomized in the words of John 
Dulles, a leading spokesman for the Protestant 
“This time it is of the utmost importance 
that we be realistic. We must see the Dumbarton Oaks 
what they are—a good start. . . . San 
Francisco must be looked to not as a stopping point but 
as a starting point Time, April 9, 1945, Pp. $6 

The editors of Christian Century, in reference to the 
activities of the churches as well as other groups, noted 
existing “general agreement’’ that those who had been 
working the hardest to create support for world organi 
zations had also been the most insistent upon the need 
for changes in the proposed league. ‘“‘Hopes for San 
Francisco,’ April 18, 1945, p. 485 

American Pederationist, November 
April 1945, p. 8 


ing to 
Foster 
Crusaders 


Proposals for 


1944, Pp. 16; 
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Russia which could threaten the peace, 
and the importance of a continuing will 
for peace. There was even an occasional 
suggestion that the venture might con- 
stitute some danger to American free 
institutions. A post-San Francisco ap- 
praisal had overtones of both disap- 
pointment and doubt—disappointment 
with economic and social provisions and 
doubt whether the security arrangements 
would really bring peace and security.” 
Here, as with the churches, there is no 
evidence of a persistent effort by a major 
opinion-guiding agency—consciously or 
unconsciously—to oversell the UN. At 
times comment was naive and uncritical, 
at other times realistic and almost sus- 
picious. The total result surely could 
not have been to represent the UN as an 
automatic peace producer. 

The foregoing review of the expressed 
attitudes of AAUN, AFL, and church 
leaders, who played an important part 
in disseminating information to the 
American public, provides little basis for 
charges of overselling the UN. Admit- 
tedly, the examples cited do not cover 
the whole range of opinions propagated 
by private individuals and groups. At 
opposite extremes of the attitudinal spec- 
trum can be found such views as those 
of the America First Party, which bit- 


March 1945, 
June 


November 1944, p. 1¢ 
p. 22; April 1945, p. 8, 22; May 194%, p. 23; 
1945, Pp. 67; and esp., July 1945, p. 3-4 

E.g., “If this United Nations program 
by our people, demanded of our elected representatives 
in Congress, demanded of the President and his Cabinet, 
we shall have the peace we want (New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 1945, p. 12.) 

@ A few citations from the Senate committee hearings, 
op. ci#., may illustrate the point. Anna Lord Strauss 
presented an official statement adopted by the League 
of Women Voters, which read in part: “ is the 
present ofganization strong cnough to prevent wars’ 
Obviously no machinery alone can prevent war. The 
proposed machinery is adequate to achieve conditions 
conducive to peace and to settle disputes peacefully if 
the nations, large or small, stand together and make 
use of it, supported by strong public opinion’’ (p. 425) 

Ray Krimm, Executive Director of the United Na 
tions Council at Philadelphia: “ . unless you do 


* See sbid., 


s demanded 
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terly opposed world organization, and 
those of E. L. Bernays, whose widely 
distributed pamphlet, Take Your Place 
at the Peace Table, measures up to 
nearly every allegation of overselling.” 
Nevertheless, judging from the state- 
ments cited, as well as the testimony re- 
ceived by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee during hearings on Charter 
ratification, the leadership of most inter 
ested national organizations did not at- 


tempt to create an impression that the 
UN organization would provide a com- 
plete or final answer to international 


problems.” 

This is true also of press comment at 
the time the Charter was presented for 
ratification. No one can deny that edi- 
torial opinion was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Charter. 
mirrored the dominant hope that a re- 
be pre- 


Press statements 


currence of world war might be 
vented, but they did not characteristically 
make extreme claims or promises. Col- 


umnists and editorial writers showed 


considerable awareness of the difficulties 
inherent in building world peace. A 
sampling of press comment reveals no 
widespread portrayal of the UN as a 
means to ensure peace for all time, or 


even peace in our time. The press did 


assist in selling the Charter to the Ameri- 


have unanimity among ti five big 
not going to have world peace anyhow 

Helen Dwight Reid, American Associat 
sity Women Its future usefulness deper 
quaiity of our participation (p. 446) 

Willias Csreer A ar Federats 
while strongly ipporting 
tain unpert nd declared that 
pended spirit of 
throughout the world 

Edward O'Nea 
Bureau Federat 
despite acknowle 


the Charter. recog 


ts su 


iged imperfection 


(p. $91-$92) 

Norman Thomas st, 
because I believe it an adequate basis for lasty: 
but because 
a better position to lead in the estab! 
a basis. (p. $84) 


favored ratit 


I believe that the United 
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can public, but it did not oversell the 
Charter in the sense that Lodge or 
Dulles or Sayre has suggested. 

A perusal of national news magazines 
published during the period supports 
this conclusion. Their most consistent 
theme was the dependence of peace upon 
big-power unity. “If one of the big 
powers should resign and go its own 
way,” ran a typical Newsweek comment, 
“the latest attempt to bring reason and 
order to mankind must almost certainly 
fail." For the Luce publications, Time 
and Life, Dumbarton Oaks represented 
“a carefully calculated attempt to post- 
pone the next war,” predicated upon 
maintenance of the big-+hree coalition. 
Joining the organization would be “only 
a fraction of the job of preventing the 
next war,” but was “the only practical 
plan now before the nations.”” United 
States News, like its sister publications, 
treated UN success in 
terms of big-three cooperation.” The 
liberal weeklies, New Republic and Na- 
tion, both definitely favoring establish- 
ment of the UN, were no more hopeful 
of its future prospects. As early as Sep- 


prospects tor 


April 
Newsweek 


with 
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May, and June were 
gieat powers 
ssued after the Charter was 
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$0, 104%. p. 28. Cf. Teme, April 40, 
A post-San Francisco note of congratu 
ed with the observatiwr “And so the 
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will at least be a free forum Life, 


replete 
Its July 
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11; March 12, 
9-622 

P the Nation's 
is particularly significant for the thesis of 
this study Cettainly, the editors said, “the new 
world organization will not be hampered in its opera 
tions by the shining illusions that bedevilled the League 
of Nations from the beginning Rather the danger is 
that it will be impeded by cynicism and political differ 
ences’ (third Editors of the Nation, apparently, were 

not convinced that the Charter had been oversold 
© United States New conducting, its own private 
survey of editorial opinion, offered this conclusion 
The United Nations Charter drafted at San Francisco, 


evaluation 


tember 1944, the New Republic advised 
its readers that any “reasonably efficient 
legal machinery” would suffice if there 
were great-power unity; but no machin- 
ery in itself could provide a real hope 
of future peace.” The journal never 
found cause to abandon this posture 
toward the organization.“ Writers in 
the Nation shared the prevalent concern 
about the crucial role of the great powers 
and the uncertainty of their future con- 
duct. Nation's editors, describing their 
own attitude at the close of the San 
Francisco Conference, hit upon the 
phrase, “very restrained optimism.”” 

A sampling of daily press comment on 
the completed Charter, collected for the 
information of the Senate, reveals a 
wider range of opinion than the national 
news magazines. One or two opposed 
the new Charter; some were unwarrant- 
edly lyrical; most were hopeful. Reserva- 
tions and qualifications frequently tem- 


pered the optimism, however, and the 
concept of the automatic peace producer 
A few 
excerpts may illustrate the point.” The 
New York Herald Tribune, comment- 


is almost completely lacking.“ 


ommenting editors, is an improve 
ment over both the League of Nations Covenant and 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. It is generally con 
ceded, however, that its effectiveness in keeping peace 
depends on continued cooperation among the big powers 
toward the goals it sets forth July 6, 1945, p. 38 

@ These excerpts and others from press comment on 
Nations Charter are collected in Senate 
Charier of the United Nations, op. 
Another valuable but less generally 
available collection of press comment is found in the 
San Chronicle Conference Digest, a type- 
written page of current news excerpts reproduced in four 
languages and circulated five days a week to confer- 
ence delegates. The Digest includes expressions from 
foreign as well as domestic organs. The tenor and 
of American press opinion are much the same as 
in the Senate collection A few, like the 
St. Lewis Globe-Democrat, thought the Charter was 
likely to be “‘a historic innovation by no means perfect 
but far more potent and reliable than was the League 
of Nations or any other covenant designed to perpetuate 
peace.” At the other extreme the Chicago Tribune 
used terms like “Punch and Judy show’ and “‘a 
satirical document’’ to describe the conference and the 
emerging Charter—Conference Digest, June 18, 1945 
(Vol. 1, No. 38). Most opinion was somewhere in 
between. 
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ing on June 27, called the new Charter 
“a kind of least common denominator of 
what is today practically acceptable to 
all,” a “practical” instrument for people 
to use if they wanted to. The Washing- 
ton Post, with sober approval, pointed to 
Senator Vandenberg’s candor in dis- 
claiming any pretensions that the Char- 
ter would guarantee “its own benign 
aims. He accepts it,” the Post noted, 
“as Benjamin Franklin accepted the 
Constitution, as a hopeful alternative to 
chaos... . Typical of many press 
appraisals were those of the CAristian 
Science Monitor and the Philadelphia 
Ingurer. Both saw the organization as 
imperfect and unfinished but still a use- 
ful groundwork upon which nations 
might build. The Minneapolis Star Jour- 
nal seriously doubted that the UN would 
produce permanent peace but advocated 
it as “the best organization that could 
be put together as this moment in his- 
tory.” Another supporter of the Charter, 
the Milwaukee Journal, counseled its 
readers that all the words of the Charter 
would be as “dust on sheets of paper” if 
a spirit of cooperation was not main- 
tained among nations. These statements, 
illustrative of press comment through- 
out the country, evince little of the naive 
faith in the efficacy of international or- 
ganization that was supposed to charac 
terize opinion leaders of this period. 
Indeed, some editorial opinion, such as 
that of the Chicago Tribune, was decid- 
edly uncomplimentary.” 

The conclusion appears inescapable 
that most informed individuals, whether 
speaking in public or private capacity, 

@ Said the Tribume: ‘‘The San Francisco Charter, al 
though a fraud, is probably for the most part an innox 
uous one. ... Americans after reading the Charter 
inevitably ask themselves whether it will prevent wars 
That is what it is supposed to do, but it won't 


If we have peace for a time, it will not be because of 
the operation of the clumsy and self-defeating inter 


were aware of the shortcomings of the 
proposed organization and of the difh- 
cult problems it must encounter, There 
may have been, as Lefever suggests in 
his book, Ethics and United States For- 
eign Policy, “an articulate minority who 
were considerably more optimistic in 
their appraisal” than the facts war- 
ranted.” But among responsible leaders 


of opinion there were few indeed who 


threw all caution to the winds in pro- 
moung the organization. 

While the purpose of this paper is to 
analyze what was said about the United 
Nations rather than the popular attitudes 
which resulted, a note on the latter may 
be pertinent. Three national public opin- 
ion polls taken at the conclusion of the 
San Francisco Conference furnish some 
clue to public expectations about the 
UN's peace-keeping potential. When a 
Gallup poll of June 27, 1945, the 
direct question, “Do you think the plan 
worked out at San Francisco will pre- 


put 


vent future wars?” only 15 percent of 
the sample answered in the affirmative. 
Another 27 percent thought it would if 
countries took certain specified precau- 
uons, 36 percent believed that the Char- 
ter would not prevent war, and 22 
percent were undecided.” Two other poll- 
ing organizations achieved rather differ 
ent results with somewhat differently 
framed questions. The National Opin- 
ion Research Center asked its sample, 
“In general what chance do you think 
the world organization set up at San 
Francisco will have to prevent wars— 


With 
the absolute and categorical elements 


good, fair, or no chance at all?” 


national mechanism outlined in the Charter but rather 
because none of the great nations chooses to start a 
war lbid., p. 662 

™ New York, Meridian Books, 1os7, p. As 

Ibid., and Hadley Cantril, ed., Public Opinion 
1935-1945, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1051, 
p. 786, item $5 
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thus sifted out of the questions, the re- 


sponse was much more optimistuic—39 
percent answering “good,” 44 percent 
“fair,” only 10 percent “poor,” and 7 per- 
cent having no opinion.” The Office of 
Public Opinion Research elicited even 
more favorable public response with the 
question, “Do think the interna- 


tional organization worked out at the 


you 


San Francisco conference will be able to 
prevent another world war for, say, at 
With a specific ume 


CXPTCSSIC m 


least 25 years?” 
limit and the 
“world war,” the replies were 76 per- 


qualifying 


cent “yes,” 10 percent “no,” and 14 per- 
cent “don’t know.” 

A comparison of the three polls points 
rather firm conclusions. 


toward two 


First, substantial numbers of the public 


—apparently a large majority—were will- 


ing to place some degree of reliance 
upon the organization's peace-keeping 
potential in the summer of 1945. Second, 
assuming the accuracy of samples, the 
manner in which the were 
framed had a profound effect upon the 


answers of the respondents. Seventy-six 


quest 


percent were willing to bet on the UN 
to prevent world wars for 25 years. But 
only 15 percent were willing to give an 
absolute expression of confidence in the 
capacity of the UN to prevent future 
wars categorically. While a majority of 
Americans had hope for the UN, these 
findings suggest that any campaign to 
sell it as an “automatic peace producer” 
must have ended in failure. A note on 
the NORC question further bolsters this 
conclusion. In July 1945, 39 percent and 
44 percent of the sample, respectively, 
thought the UN had “in general” a 
Scott and Stephen B. 
the Public View, 1945 


International Peace, 
1958, p. 36, 


® Reproduced in William A 
Withey, The United Natron: 
1955, Carnegie Endowment for 
New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 
275. 
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“good” or a “fair” chance of preventing 
wars. In September 1943 the NORC 
asked precisely the same question—ex- 
cept for the substitution of the words “a 
union of nations” in place of “the world 
organization set up at San Francisco.” 
At that time 48 percent thought a union 
of nations would have a good chance, 
36 percent a fair chance, 10 percent a 
poor chance, and 6 percent were unde- 
cided. Despite the extensive and favor- 
able publicity given to the plan between 
Dumbarton Oaks and San 
public confidence in the ability of inter- 


Francisco, 


national organization to keep the peace 
was actually lower in mid-1945 than in 
1943- 

Was the United Nations 
to the American people? 
reappraisal of its advocacy by govern- 


wersold” 
Preliminary 


ment officials, private organizations, and 
the press indicates that it was not—cer- 
tainly not in the sense that the machin- 
ery was advertised to be efficacious in 
itself. This study, however, has only 
scratched the surface of the problem. 
Much more detailed and systematic 
content analysis could be applied to 
statements issuing from government of- 
ficials, nongovernmental organizations, 
the press, and other mass media. Going 
beyond this, studies of the interaction 
between government officials and repre- 
sentatives of private groups, as well as 
the interpersonal contact among repre- 
sentatives of different private organiza- 
tions, might give insight into the process 
by which views regarding the proposed 
organization were disseminated at the 
elite level. An attempt at pairing off the 
media by type of audience reached and 


hid. 
Ibid 


, 
of 
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their probable effects as one of a num- 
ber of communications impinging on 
the individual could prove enlightening. 
Fruitful inquiry might also be made into 
changes over a period of time in the 
expressed attitudes of government ofh- 
cials, private groups, and the mass media. 
There is another area into which the 
ardent researcher might venture. If the 
thesis of this study proves valid, an ex- 
planation must be found to account for 
the emergence of the myth that the UN 
was so greatly oversold. Here the writer 
offers a tentative hypothesis: the myth 
had its basis in the personal impressions 
of people who, amid the frustration and 
disappointment engendered by the onset 
of the cold war, recalled the spirit of 
hope for a better world which had per- 
vaded the years 1944 and 1945. If the 
hopes of 1945, as seen through the veil 
of postwar international chaos and tur- 
moil, were confused with firm expecta- 
tions, one might reasonably conclude 
that hope had been based on an illusion 
regarding the true nature of interna- 
tional organization and that the illusion, 
in turn, had been fostered by the active 


supporters of the UN. Certainly hope 


% DSB, February 27, 1949 (Vol. 20), p. 243-244. 
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for world peace was higher in 1945 than 
in 1949, and it can be granted that the 
UN had been enthusiastically advocated 
as an instrument which might help to 
preserve the peace. But expectations that 
the UN would of itself guarantee peace 
were not great, cither among the in- 
formed leaders of opinion or among the 
“men on the street.” Professor Philip 
Jessup may perhaps have suggested a 
key to the problem when, after recalling 
the absence of extravagant expectations 
at the time the Charter was framed, he 
commented 
. very soon that caution and realistic 
attitude were forgotten. People were 
desperately cager for the tension of the 
war period to cease and for a firm peace 
to be established. They began to feel 
that the United Nations had failed be 
cause it had not brought about the mil 
lenium.” 
The millenium had not been promised, 
but some felt, apparently, that the UN 
had failed because a golden age had not 
arrived. Perhaps a fuller explanation of 
the origin of the myth must be left to 
future investigation by a student of psy 
chology. 


QUANTITATIVE TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING VOTING 
BEHAVIOR IN THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY’ 


Leroy N. 


Much popular and scholarly writing 
abounds with references to blocs in the 
UN General Assembly, but there has been 
little systematic study of the actual patterns 
of group alignment in that body. This state 
of affairs may have resulted from the dif- 
ficulties inherent in applying to interna- 
tional organization the methods used to 
analyze domestic legislative behavior. How- 
ever, social scientists have recently devel- 
oped some new techniques which may 
help to simplify this task and allow us to 
use Quantitative procedures to study voting 
behavior in the General Assembly. This 
article will attempt to point out the difh- 
culties encountered in analyzing bloc vot- 
ing, and to indicate possible solutions, based 
on the use of quantitative techniques. 


L. The Literature: Some Persistent Problems 


An important question raised by the 
literature on voting patterns in the Gen- 
eral Assembly is that of defining adequately 
a voting bloc.’ One solution has been to 
call a bloc “any group which consistently 
votes as a unit on all or particular kinds 
This definition, however, 
How often 


of issues. ... 


raises additional problems. 
must bloc members vote similarly—that is, 
what measure of cohesion must they dem- 
onstrate to qualify as “consistently” voting 
alike? How can we determine what ques- 
tions are sufficiently related in the minds of 
the representatives to be classed as “particu- 


lar kinds of issues”? How many nations 
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comprise a “unit”? We must answer these 
questions if we are to make a complete 
and accurate study of voting blocs, and it 
is to these same problems that we shall 
attempt to apply quantitative methods in a 
later section of this article. 

A second set of issues is suggested by 
the tendency in the literature to focus on 
predetermined groupings as the basis for 
analysis. The work done has relied, with 
the single exception~of the British Com- 
monwealth, on regional groups which meet 
in caucus prior to and during deliberation 
by the Assembly. These are usually the 
same as natural regional groupings. Thus 
such blocs as the Arab League, Eastern 
Europe, Western Europe (sometimes sub- 
divided into Benelux, Scandinavia, and 
other), Afro-Asian, and the Organization 
of American States have been singled out 
for study. 

This reliance on regional and caucusing 
groups raises one of the major difficulties 
in a study of the voting patterns in any 
legislative body: how to determine the ex- 
istence of a bloc. Using pre-established 
groupings may obscure, or even obliterate, 
similarities in cross-regional voting. An 
adequate system of analysis should provide 
means for comparing the ways in which 
blocs behave, but it must not preclude our 
finding likeness and cohesion of a non- 
regional character. 

Related to this tendency to limit the 


focus of study to predetermined groupings 
Politic: in the United Nations: A Study of United 
States Influence im the General Assembly, Champaign, 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences (Vol. 41), Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 19058; and Thomas Hovet, 
Jt., Bloc Politics in the United Nations, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Center for Inter 
national Studies, 1058 

* Ball, op. cit., p. 3 
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is the problem of the unanimity of the 
blocs. If, as the literature suggests, geo- 
graphical and caucusing groups are often 
far from unanimous, are we forced to con- 
clude that there are no voting blocs in the 
General Assembly? If not, then we must 
face other questions. Where there is less 
than unanimity, how many occasions of 
deviation from the group majority by how 
many nations are required before the bloc 
ceases to exist? Can a bloc exist on one 
and not on another set of votes? And in 
the case of the deviant nations themselves, 
how many times must a nation be in the 
minority to lose its standing as a bloc 
member? The answers to these questions 
require some summary measure to eval- 
uate both the cohesion of the group as a 
whole and the performance of cach individ- 
ual nation in relation to the other members 
of the group on all or specific types of 
issues. 

In what follows we shall suggest that 
some quantitative techniques may help 
provide answers to the questions raised in 
the preceding paragraphs. In addition, 
these solutions can be presented in a way 
that will provide the reader with the maxi- 
mum amount of “raw” data, so that he 
has before him information about the per- 
formance of individual countries on all 
and specific issue votes. If then the reader 
rejects the definitions on which the work 
rests, he can re-do the analysis using stand- 
ards of his own choosing. 


II. Quantitative Techniques: Some 

Proposed Solutions 

Before proceeding to demonstrate these 
methods it may be wise to interject a word 
of caution. The techniques we shall at- 
tempt to apply here are not the final an- 
swers to the problems raised in analyzing 
voting behavior in any legislative body. 
They should in any case not be used alone, 
but rather in conjunction with other ap- 
proaches such as direct observation of Gen- 
eral Assembly activity and interviews with 
participants in this activity. Nor will these 
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quantitative methods alone provide answers 
to questions about the intensity of opinion 
of any single country. For example, these 
procedures may indicate the existence of a 
highly cohesive bloc when, in reality, some 
of the countries are disinterested and are 
seeking to “log roll” for future support on 
other, more important, measures. Like- 
wise, these methods give equal weight to 
all votes, when the fact of the matter may 
be that the vote of an influential power 
determines the votes of a number of “satel- 
lite” nations. 

In addition, the findings we shall present 
are of limited substantive validity, as they 
are based on 27 roll-<all votes from a single 
session, the eleventh, of the General Assem 
bly. In many ways this was an atypical 
session, for the votes on the Suez and Hun 
garian situations produced unusual voting 
alignments. the criteria for the 
use of scalogram analysis, which will be 
discussed later in this article, served as the 
basis for selection the roll calls: this 
criterion calls only for votes on which at 
least 20 percent of those participating did 
not cast their ballots for the majority posi 
tion—that is, the maximum acceptable per 
centage distribution of the vote is an 80-20 
The reasons behind this will become 
the discussion. 


One ol 


ot 


split. 
apparent in the course of 
The tabulation includes the voting records 
of 79 countries on these issues, the admis 
sion of Japan and Ghana coming too late 
in the session to make their inclusion prac 
tical. 

Bloc Analysis. We shall define a voting 
bloc, for illustrative purposes, as a given 
number of nations voting as a unit a given 
percentage of the time all on a 
given set of issues. In the remainder of this 
section, a bloc will be considered, some 
what arbitrarily, as five or more nations 
voting as a unit at least 80 percent of the 


on or 


time on all the issues selected. 
of a regional or caucusing nature will be 


Groupings 


termed “groups.” 
Bloc analysis is presented in a matrix, 
each cell of which contains the percentage 
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of voting agreement between a pair of 
countries in the General Assembly. In this 
case, the size of the matrix (79 x 79) makes 
its reproduction here impracticable, but the 
reader can readily see that by comparing 
the performance of cach nation with every 
other nation no possible combinations 
should escape detection. In this way we 
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may find blocs which would remain un- 
noticed if only regional caucusing groups 
were examined. Thus, in addition to blocs 
within regional and caucusing groups, cer- 
tain interesting and unexpected combina- 
tions appear. Some of these are presented 
in Table 1. There, among others, we find 
blocs of four Latin American nations, plus 


TABLE 1 
Bloc Analysis of Selected Non-Regional Blocs 


Ireland 
Austria 


Colombia 
Honduras 
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Spain 
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Ireland 
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Austria 
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Colombia 
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Peru 


China 


Ethiopia 


Guatemala 
Thailand 
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Liberia 
Ethiopia 
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Bolivia 
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The cell entry is the percent of voting agreement between the relevant pair of countries 
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Austria and China; three other South 
American states, plus Greece, Iran, and 
Thailand; and three European nations 
(Spain, Ireland, and Austria) and two 
Latin American republics. Bloc analysis 
permits us, therefore, to identify blocs 
within our definition, entirely unrelated to 
any scheme of classification ordinarily used, 
and which the standard procedures outlined 
above would not detect. Whether the blocs 
discovered in this way are meaningful in 
some broader sense or are merely “chance” 
alignments can be checked by using obser- 
vational and interview techniques to deter- 
mine the basis of voting agreement. 

Bloc analysis will also provide a means 
of testing the cohesion of the various re- 
gional and caucusing groups suggested by 
the literature on bloc voting. By setting 
up a bloc matrix, it is possible to compare 
each pair of countries in the group of na- 
tions under study, and to determine 
whether or not the group meets the criteria 
of a bloc. To demonstrate this process, we 
have subjected to bloc analysis a breakdown 
of the Members of the Gencral Assembly 
into four “blocs’—Communist, Western, 
Afro-Asian, and Latin American—identi- 
hed in The New York Times ot September 
29, 1958." A sample of the results appears 
in Table 2. We find that among the 
twenty-nation Latin American group there 
exists only a single bloc of five nations— 
Costa Rica, Haiti, Mexico, Guatemala, and 
El Salvador—which satisfies the definition 
set out above. Examination of the other 
groupings has led to the same conclusion: 
these broad groups, as we might have pre- 
dicted, are not very meaningful as voting 
blocs and cannot serve as a basis for analyz- 
ing the voting patterns in the General As- 
sembly. The importance of these broad 
regional groups in other areas of UN ac- 


Sect Septem- 


on IV, p. 5, 
includes the Soviet 


*The New York Time 


ber 29, 10958 The Communist blox 

Union, the satellites, and Yugoslavia The Western 
group totals 25, including the NATO and Common 
wealth countries, the non-Soviet European states, and 
Israel. The Afro-Asian group has 26 members includ 


American bloc con 


ing Nationalist China. The Latin 
Ametican states 


sists of the 20 South and Central 
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tivity, such as the distribution of commit- 
tee seats, must be investigated by additional 
research methods. 

In addition to enabling us to identify 
blocs both within and cutting across re- 
gional and caucusing groups, bloc analysis 
presents comparable information on cach 
country in such a way that any reader who 
rejects the given definition of a bloc will 
be able to find, from the matrix, blocs 
which do measure up to his criteria; for 
example, if one should demand 85 percent 
agreement as a criterion for bloc member- 
ship, but be willing to accept as a bloc a 
minimum of three nations, the pattern of 
blocs would change (some of these new 
blocs are marked by dotted lines in Table 
2). What is here is not the 
particular definition of bloc selected, but 
that there are some specific standards es- 
tablished. 


important 


Indices of Cohesion 


Having determined the ex 


Summary Measures 
and Likeness. 
istence of blocs, we may want to compare 
them in terms of internal cohesion and 
similarity of response to all or to particu 
lar sets of issues. In this section we shall 
discuss two possible measures of cohesion 
and one index of likeness. 


The these, the Index of 


agreement, stems directly from the bloc 


first of Inter 


analysis. It is simply the arithmetic mean 
of the percentages of voting agreement of 
all relevant pairs of nations. Applying this 
index to the four broad groups mentioned 
earlier, we find, as expected, that the Com 
munist group has the highest Index of In- 
teragreement, the B48. 
The Afro-Asian is the least cohesive group, 


And with 


index coefhicients of .745 and .737, respec 


cocfhcient being 


showing an index score of .562. 


tively, the Latin American and Western 
groups fall between the extremes. The 

* For the application of this index, as we s bi 
analysis im general, to judicial behavior, see Glendor 
A. Schubert, The Study Judicial De Making 
as an Aspect of Political Behavior, American Poltttal 
Scrence Review, 1958 (Vol. $2), p. 1007 5 
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TABLE 2 
Latin American Group 


Argentina 
Venezucla 
Panama 
Costa Rica 


Argentina 
Venezuela 
Uruguay 


Panama 


Dominican Rep. 


Colombia 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 


Guatemala 
El Salvador 
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Costa Rica 
Haiti 


Mexico 


Guatemala 
El Salvador 
Bolivia 
Ecuador 


Paraguay 67 9 


81 78 


Colombia 

Brazil 

Honduras 

Peru 

Chile 74 
Dominican Republic 3 63 
Cuba 74 70 63 
Nicaragua 63; 63 


Index of Interagreement could also serve as 
a definition of bloc, 1.¢., any group of na- 
tions with an Index of Interagreement 
above a certain specified level could be con- 
sidered a bloc. Here again, the possibility 
that any bloc so identified is only a “chance” 
grouping, without diplomatic communica- 
tion among the members, must be investi- 
gated. 

A second measure of group or bloc cohe- 
sion derives from the work of Stuart A. 
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based his index 

ability: 
If roll-call votes were cast according to pure 
chance, the most probable result in the case 
of any roll call would be a division in which 
fifty percent of the members voted affirma- 
tively and fifty percent voted negatively. It 
is evident that the cohesion within the entire 
body in such a case would be ni. Hence a 
measure of cohesion will be obtained if we 
determine the degree of departure from the 


thirty years ago. Rice 
on the theory of prob- 
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uniformity of action, i.c., a roll callin which had only like favorable or opposed values 
all members vote alike. Referring only to been tabulated. 
the percentage of afrmative votes for the It seems that the Index of Interagreement 
o treats the problem of abstentions better, but 
cohesion (0.0) will be indicated by a ro ’ . 

( Rice’s Index of Cohesion, based on the in- 
call in which fifty percent of the members . 

: dividual votes, points out which issues tend 
vote afhrmatively. Maximum cohesion livid 

oO div yroup and what centage o 

(100.0) will be indicated whenever the to divide & group an a 5 
the members deviates from the majority 
a measure: ic. when it votes cither roo position. Thus cach index is useful and the 
the affirmative. choice between them will rest on the utility 


group is unanimously cither for or against 


percent or © percent in 
Further, an index of cohesion intermediate of each in specific research situations. 
between 0.0 and 100.0 will be determined In addition to intra-group cohesion, we 
by the degree to which the percentage of may want to know something about the 
afirmative votes departs from 50.0 in either degree of similarity between different 
direction toward 0.0 or 100.0. For example, 
: : groups. It may be valuable to determine 
when the voics of the group on a given 
whether the Afro-Asian group, for exam- 


measure are thirty percent in the affirmative ; ‘ 
ple, is closer to the Communist or Western 


or seventy percent in the affirmative, the 
index of cohesion will in both cases be 40.0, 
for in both there is a 20/50 or forty percent 


groups on some partic ular type of question. 
To measure relationships of this sort, Rice 
departure from 0.0 cohesion toward 100.0 developed an Index of Likeness Between 
cohesion. When the index of cohesion upon Groups: 


a series of roll calls 1s to be found, the The possible range of this index 1s likewise 
writer has employed the arithmetical mean from 0.0 to 100.0. If, for example, all 
of the indexes derived for the various in Republicans in a legislative session vote af 
dividual roll calls in the series." firmatively on a given roll call while all 
Democrats vote negatively, it 1s obvious that 
Using this technique on the four blocs the behavior of the two groups, so far as 
we have been examining, we find the fol- it can be expressed by votes, is absolutely 
lowing coefhcients of cohesion: Soviet dissimilar. One is 100 percent affirmative, 
group, .859; Latin American group, .670; the other o percent affirmatis The arith 
Western group, 636; and Afro-Asian metic difference between the percentages of 
group, .420. Much of the variation between afirmative votes in the two cases is 100.0 


Rice’s index and the Index of Interagree- This figure thus gives an index of absolute 


ment derived from bloc analysis results 
from different ways of treating abstentions. 


difference in voung behavior between the 


two groups. If. on the other hand. Republi 


"ea ; : cans and Democrats both divide at the same 
Rice’s method forces the data into a dich- 
P §0-50, Of 70-4, the SPONnses 
otomy, for the calculations rest on the per- ee ; 
79 of the two groups, as groups, will in cach 
cent of affirmative votes, abstentions being case be the same. It is to be inferred in 
lumped with negative votes. By thus arti- such cases that the distribution of votes is 
ficially inflating the negative votes this pro- determined by factors wunassociated with ‘ 
cedure tends to underestimate the amount party divisions, and Republicans and Demo 


of agreement present, thereby leading to a crats may be said to vote alike on the issuc 


lower index ratio. On the other hand, the at hand. 
Index of Interagreement, in pairing every tween the respective complement of this 
nation with every other on every vote, 


The arithmetical difference be 


figure, 100.0 will be the mdex of likeness 
Thus the complement of the arithmetical 


finds agpocment when two countries ab- difference between the percentages voting 
stain, thus raising the percent of voting in the affirmative in cach of the two groups 
agreement over what it would have been gives an index of likeness between them, 


* Seuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1928, p. 208200 
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so far as their voung behavior is concerned. 
The index of likeness upon a serics of roll 
calls may again be regarded as the arith- 
the indexes derived for the 


meuc mean ot 


separate roll calls in the series.’ 


Applying this measure to our four groups 
find that the Afro-Asian 
falls between the 
Communist and Western “blocs,” the In 
dices of Likeness being .541 and .558 re- 
spectively (see the Appendix for a sample 
of the data for the calculations for both of 
Rice's indices). The Index of Likeness for 
the other combinations of groups is as fol- 


on all issues, we 


group almost exactly 


low $: 


Latin American and Western groups, 802 

Latin American and Afro-Asian groups, 
513 

Latin American and Communist groups, 
.222 


Western and Communist groups, .154 


while 


These then, 


they do not present information about in- 


summary measures, 


dividual states, do allow us to 
blocs or regional or other types of groups 
both tor the amount of internal cohesion 


and the degree ot likeness to other groups 


compare 


on all or particular issues before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Guttman Scale Analysis. In dealing with 
special classes of votes we can apply these 
same techniques, but they do not provide 
data on how the votes divide on single 
resoluuons, nor do they furnish informa 
tion about the behavior of single nations 
on these same votes. The Guttman scale, 
derived by Louis Guttman and first used 
extensively by social psychologists, can sup- 
ply many of these facts. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Guttman scale is its cumulative property.’ 
A set of responses to a series of related 
questions designed to measure a single at- 

[bid., p. 210-211 

* The definitive work on scale analysis is Samuel 
Stouffer «tf al., Measurement and Prediction, Vol. 4 of 
Studies im Soctal Psychology nm World War Il, 


Princeton, Princeton University Press, 199« See espe 
cially p. 60-90 For a more concise explanation, see 
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titude (or variable) is a scale if one can 
tell from a given response that a respondent 
will maintain every response which is more 
extreme or less extreme than the given one. 
What this means is that a respondent who 
has given a positive response to the third 
item on a scale is likely to have given 
positive responses to the first two scale 
tems. Thus, in the sample scalogram 
(Figure 1), the positive response of re- 
spondent | to question 3 precludes negative 
responses to questions 1 and 2. Likewise, 
knowledge of respondent IV's negative re- 
sponse to the first question would tell 
immediately the response given the items 
2 and 3. 


FIGURE 1 
Sample Scalogram 


Items 


Respondents 
(scale types) 


vdicates a positive response 
cates a negative response 


The items might be questions on height, 
¢.g-: 


Question 1. 


“Are you taller than 50°?” 


“Are you taller than 5 
“Are you taller than 5 


Question 2. 
Question 3. 


The basic idea of scale analysis is that 
“the items can be arranged in an order so 
that an individual who agrees with, or re- 
sponds positively to, any particular item also 
responds positively to all items of lower 
rank order. The rank order of items is the 
scale of items; the scale of persons is very 
similar, people being arranged in order ac- 
cording to the highest rank order of items 
checked, which is equivalent to the number 
of positive responses in a perfect scale.” 
Green, ‘Attitude Measurement,’ in Gardner 
Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, Read 
ing. Mass., Addison-Wesley, 1054, p. 335-360. The 
discussion of scale analysis which follows draws heavily 


from these two sources 
* Green, op. cit., Pp. 353 


Bert F 


= 
= 
3 
lV. 


The scale in Figure 1 is a “perfect” scale, 
that is, there can be no errors. Each set of 
responses will match one of the four scale 
types. In practice, in actual attitude studies, 
perfect scales do not occur, and there are 
often some “non-scale” responses which do 
not “fit” the scale pattern. For instance, a 
commonly used measure is the “social dis- 
tance” scale. This scale is composed of a 
series of questions asking the respondent, 
for example, whether or not he would ac- 
cept a member of some minority group as 
(1) a business associate, (2) a close personal 
friend, and (3) his son-inlaw. The as- 
sumption is that, if the questions have been 
properly phrased, a respondent who would 
not have a minority group member as a 
business associate would not accept him in 
the other statuses suggested. However, on 
occasion, a respondent might accept the 
member of the group as his son-in-law, per- 
haps on the ground that the decision in 
such a matter was his daughter's and not 
his. In any case, a positive response to the 
question (item 3) would be a non-scale 
response, or error, if coupled with negative 
responses to the other scale items. This 
pattern of response (— — +) would be 
ranked with scale type IV in Figure 1 
(— — —), with an error on item 3. Mini 
mization of errors is the criterion used to 
obtain the rank orders of both items and 
respondents in a scalogram. 

If a group of responses forms a scale, 
there can be only a maximum number of 
errors tolerated. Thus, the first criterion 
for creating a scale is unidimensionality. 
This criterion indicates that the items in 
the scale relate to one another or measure 
related attitudes on a particular topic. Uni- 
dimensionality is measured by a Coefficient 
of Reproduceability, which is calculated by 
the formula: 1—Number of errors 


Number of item responses 
A coefficient of .go or above indicates an 
acceptable scale, 1.c., there must not be more 
than one response in ten that does not fit 
the scale pattern. 
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There are other criteria that an acceptable 
scale must meet. The distribution of re- 
sponses must not be too one-sided, for, if 
there is a small number of one kind of 
response, the Coefficient of Reproduceability 
will be artificially increased. If there are 
less than 10 percent negative responses, for 
example, to a given question, there will be 
less than 10 percent error, although the 
question may be measuring different att- 
tudes in the positive and negative respond 
ents. For this reason, the distribution of 
responses on any item must not be greater 
than an 80-20 split and should include some 
items which approach a 50-50 division of 
response. A random pattern of errors 1s a 
second requirement for an acceptable scale, 
for, if a large number of errors occurs on a 
particular item, it may be that this item is 
other than the 
scale will 


tapping an attitude one 


under study. Finally, a useful 
include as many items as possible, usually 
ten or more. This requirement seems to be 
the least important, and many users of scale 
analysis often ignore it, but the greater the 
number of items, the greater the assurance 
that the scale actually does measure the 
attitude (variable) that it in fact secks to 
measure. 

In summary, then, a set of responses to a 
serics of related questions forms a scale if 
one respondent higher in the rank order 
than another responds favorably on at least 
one more item than that other. And knowl 
edge of a respondent's scale type will permit 
us to predict his responses to the individual 
items with a minimum accuracy of go per 
cent. The Guttman scale also ranks both 
the individuals and the items with respect 
to positive responses; thus in Figure 1, re 
spondent (scale type) I and item 1 received 
the most positive responses. Finally, the 
selection of the items from a single content 
area and attention to the criterion of uni- 
dimensionality indicate that the scale is 
measuring a single variable. 

Scale analysis has advantages for prob 
lems of description, interpretation, and pre- 
diction. It is an aid in describing behavior, 


‘ 
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because it lists the responses to all the ques- 
tions. By assigning to cach scale pattern 
a score (4; 3; 2; 1), other aids in description 
are made available. For instance, the re- 
spondents with the same score can be said 
to have the same or similar characteristics. 
A person with a higher score is “favorable” 
on all questions that a person with a lower 
score answers favorably and at least one 
more. In addition, the whole concept of a 
single continuum, cach item of which is a 
simple function of the scale scores, permits 
a clear statement of the meaning of a rank 
order based on a single variable. 

Scale analysis is a help in the interpreta- 
tion of data. Often it is difhcult to deter- 
mine whether or not two variables are re- 
lated, may 


obscure the relationship between them. Us- 


especially as cross-tabulations 
ing scales allows us to discover the inde- 
pendence or association of variables. If two 


variables are not associated, the 


responses 
to the questions concerning them will not 
scale; if, on the other hand, they are related, 
the responses will scale, and the researcher 
will avoid the error of finding more vari 


ables than actually exist. Prediction is sim- 


plified by using scale methods: less tabula- 


tion is necessary, for the scale scores will 
have the same relationship as the responses 
to the individual items that comprise the 
Statistical correlation procedures are 


However, 


scale. 
thus greatly simplified as well. 
this topic lies outside the scope of the 
present paper. 

Lately, social scientists have used these 
procedures to analyze legislative behavior.” 
The justification for this use of scale analy- 
sis is that a legislative body is a social system 
involving structural uniformities of be- 
havior similar to those of a larger system. 
These patterns of action are traceable and 
the attitudes of the legislators on particular 
issues (labor, civil rights, etc.) can be meas- 
ured much as the scales previously discussed 

® See George M. Belknap, “A Method for Analyzing 
Legislative Behavior, Midwest Journal of Polstus, 
1958 (Vol. 2), p. 377-402, and Charles D. Farris, 

A Method of Determining Ideological Groupings in 


measure attitudes and variables in other 
areas. Thus, roll calls on a particular issue 
form a scale if a representative, whose atti- 
tude toward the issue is more “favorable” 
than that of a second legislator, is as favor- 
able as or more favorable than the second 
representative on each individual roll-call 
vote. The same criteria of acceptability dis- 
cussed above, of course, apply to this use of 
scale analysis. 

Scale analysis can serve both to determine 
the existence of blocs and to test the cohe- 
sion of preconceived regional or caucusing 
We have applied these methods of 
questions in the 


groups. 
scale analysis to “colonial” 
eleventh session of the General Assembly. 
The results appear in Table 3. The re- 
sponses to eight roll-call votes on colonial 
issues meet all the criteria for an acceptable 
scale except that pertaining to the number 
of items. There were, however, only eight 
votes concerned with colonial and depend- 
ent peoples during the eleventh session, so 
these, items 
tor our 

Before 
would be well to point out some 


taken together, constitute the 
“colonial” scale. 
data, it 
of the 
limitations inherent in using scale analysis. 
In the first place, scales are relative to ume 
and population. A population may be scal- 
able at one point in time, but not at another. 
Changes in attitude on the part of Mem- 
ber States may make a scale on colonial 
issues impossible at some future time; in 
addition, the rank order established by the 
scale may alter over time. Secondly, a uni- 
verse of attributes may be scalable for one 
population and not for another, or for a 
total population but not for some particular 


turning to the actual 


sub-group. 

In this case, however, the votes on the 
colonial issues do scale for the entire UN 
and for the four regional groups with which 
we have been concerned. Table 3 presents 
the scalogram for all 79 nations. Consider- 
ing all eight items, four iarge groups ap- 
the Congress," Joarnal of Politics, 1938 (Vol. 20), 
p. 308-338. The following applications of scale an- 


alysis to legislative behavior rely, for the most part, 
on these two articles. 


\ 
ia 
= 
we 
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- TABLE 3 
Scalogram of “Colonial” Questions, Eleventh Session, 1956-57 


Tssues 
5 
A 


~ 
ty 
oe 


Italy 

Union of South Africa 
Belgium 

Australia 

France 

Luxembourg 


t++++++ 0 


Portugal 

United Kingdom 
Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Dominican Republic 
Finland 

Turkey 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 


+++++4++4+ 4+ 
++++++++ 4+ 


FP 


Israel 


P+ 


China 


+ 


Iceland 
Chile! 
Canada 
United States 


Honduras 
Peru 
Austria 
Nicaragua 
Ireland 
Cuba 
Brazil 


Colombia 


++++ 


+ 


>> o> oly 


4 
+. 
A 
+ 
A 
+ 
+ 
4. 
> 


> 
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i> 
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Spain 


Paraguay 
Argentina 
Venezuela 
Ecuador 
Pakistan 
Philippines 


++++++4+4+4 
i 


+ 


In the case of Chile, the error could be on item 6 frequency of occurrence See Andrew F. Henry, “A 
rather than on item 5. Where a non-scale response Method of Classifying Non Scale Response Patterns in 
pattern can be assigned to more than one sale type, a Guttman Scale,” Pabln Opinion Quarterly, 1992 
it is assigned to that type which has the greatest (Vol. 16), p. 94-106 
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Issues 


5 


— 


Ceylon 
Thailand 
Cambodia 
Panama 
Uruguay 
Costa Rica 
Bolivia 
Ethiopia 
Liberia 


Tunisia 
Laos 
Mexico 

Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Greece 


+ 


Lebanon 
Burma 
Afghanistan 
India 
Indonesia 
Morocco 
Nepal 
Hungary 
Jordan 
Egypt 
Iran 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


Iraq 

Libya 

Saudi Arabia 
Sudan 

Syria 

Yemen 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Byelorussia 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Rumania 
Ukraine 
USSR 
Yugoslavia 


Coefficient of Reproduceability with maximum possible errors, .95. 
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Key to Scalogram: 

+ equals “‘pro-colonial’’ vote 

— equals ‘‘anti-colonial’’ vote 

() indicates errors 

A equals Abstention 

Empty cell equals no position recorded 


Issues on Scalogram 

1. + equals vote for a resolution approving “‘with 
satisfaction’ French accomplishments in Togoland 
(A/3449/Add.1). 
+ equals vote requiring that a 
transmission of information on non-self-governing 
territories under Article 75 (¢) be an important 
question requiring a 2/3 vote for adoptwn 
(A/3531 and Add.1, par. 63) 
+ equals vote against the establishment of 
ad boc committee to check on the transmission of 
information under Article 75 (¢€) (A/45531) 


resolution on 


an 


+ equals vote against a resolution for mainte 
nance of the states quo in West Irian while the 
Netherlands and Indonesia negotiate a settlement 
(A/3565, par. 7). 

+ equals vore against a resolution calling for the 
administering powers to estimate the time required 
for thew trust territories to attain self-government 
(A/3ss4@ and Add.:). 

+ equals vote against the inclusion of the ques 
tion of West Irian on the agenda (A/3550, item 
64) 

+ equals vote against the inclusion of the 
tion of race conflict in the Union of South Africa 
on the agenda (A/455$0, item 61) 

+ equals vote against the inclusion of the 
tion of the treatment of people of Indian 
in the Union of South Africa on the 
(A/3550, ttem 24). 


ques 


ques 
agenda 


pear. The first of these—from Italy through 
Turkey—has the most procolonial (1<., 
most favorable to the colonizing and admin- 
istering powers) voting record. These are 
the only states which did not cast a single 
anti-colonial vote, and thus form the voting 
bloc most favorably disposed toward colon- 
ialism. It is also evident that Turkey is a 
marginal case. Its abstentions on items 4-8 
leave it unclear as to what position to assign 
it on the scale, but on the basis of the bloc 
analysis we have placed it near those coun- 
tries with which it has the highest percent- 
age of voting agreement. We have used 
the same method to resolve other ambig- 
uOUS Cases. 

The second major grouping—from Nor- 
way through Ireland—is generally, though 
somewhat less so than the first group, sym- 
pathetic to the colonizing nations, being, 
however, unwilling to vote against includ- 
ing race questions in the Union of South 
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Atrica (items 7 and 8) on the Assembly 
agenda. The position of Cuba, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Spain is ambiguous; it ts 
difhcult to decide whether they belong in 
the second or in the third large divisions. 
This third group starts with Paraguay and 
continues through at least Thailand, though 
it might also include Cambodia and Pana 
ma. It is the least cohesive of all, being, 
in rough terms, divided on colonial prob 
The last group—Uruguay through 
is almost solidly anti-colonial 


lems. 
Yugoslavia 
It is divided on item 1 (a resolution noting 
“with approval” French accomplishments as 
the administering power in Togoland), but 
it 1s solidly anti-colonial on the remaining 
seven votes. In this manner, we can, with 
some rough edges, find groupings in the 
Assembly on specific related issues. This 
same process can identify divisions on any 
single vote as well. There are, for example, 
three obvious divisions on item 1. 

A second advantage of the use of scale 
analysis is the singling out of deviant cases 
for special study. Thus, we may want to 
examine the circumstances surrounding the 
negative (anti-colonial) votes ot Ceylon on 
item 2 and Chile on item 3. 

Scale techniques also permit us to specu- 
late about the behavior of absent or abstain- 
ing members. If an absence or an absten 
tion occurs to the left of the breaking-point 
of the scale, the assumption is that if these 
votes had been cast they would have been 
pro-colonial. Thus we may predict that the 
absences of the Union of South Africa, the 
Netherlands, and New Zealand, for instance, 
and the abstentions of the United States and 
the Dominican Republic would have been 
positive votes had they been cast. Converse 
ly, we would predict negative responses for 
the non-voting of Panama and Laos and the 
abstentions of Costa Rica and Liberia. Of 
course, we can make no guesses about ab 
stentions and absences which obscure the 
breaking-point in the scale and fall between 
the positive and negative responses (that is, 
between the broken lines in Table 3). 

An additional benefit from employing 
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TABLE 4 
Latin American Group 


~ 
te 


Dominican Republic 
Chile 
Honduras 
Peru 
Brazil 
Nicaragua 
Cuba 
Colombia 
Paraguay 
Argentina 
Venezuela 


tH 


Ecuador 


Pitt 


Uruguay 
Panama 
Costa Rica 
Bolivia 
Mexico 

El Salvador 
Guatemala 


Haiti 


Issues 


4 


>i+ 


>> > 


' 


Coefficient of Reproduceability with maximum possible errors, .90. 


the Guttman scale is that it provides a sin- 
gle continuum for rating the performance 
of individual countries. Were we to assign 
scale scores to the different patterns, we 
could rank the 79 nations—from Italy to 
Yugoslavia—on a pro- to anti-colonial spec- 
trum. Table 3 gives a crude approximation 
of this rank order. Assigning scale scores 
would also transform the variable of atti- 
tudes on colonial matters from a qualitative 
to a quantitative one, thus allowing us to 
apply more elaborate statistical procedures. 

We may also rank the votes themselves 


on a similar continuum. Item 1 has the 


most appealing pro-colonial position and 


item §& the least, in terms of amount of sup- 
port drawn. The rank order is reversed 
trom the point of view of anti-colonialism. 


Finally, the concept of unidimensionality 
ensures that we are dealing with a single 
or related group of attitudes. Thus, al- 
though we can never be certain what basic 
feelings are responsible for the votes cast by 
the different nations on colonial questions, 
we can be reasonably sure that all these 
votes were regarded as colonial issues by the 
Members of the Assembly. In this way, we 
are able to clarify the use of variables under 
accurate terminology. 

We have used these methods to 
test the accuracy of breaking the Assembly 
down into four broad groups. An example 
is given in Table 4. The Latin American 
nations are badly split on colonial questions, 


also 


being solidly pro-colonial on item 1 and, 
with the exception of a single abstention, 
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entirely anti-colonial on item 8. With re- 
spect to individual nations, this group 


ranges from the strongly pro-colonial Do- 
minican Republic to the equally strongly 
anti-colonially oriented Mexico, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Haiti. In addition, at least 
one nation falls in almost every one of the 
intermediate positions. 

We may note here that procedural ques- 
tions (items 6-8) tend to arouse the least 
pro-colonial sentiment, indicating that even 
those inclined toward a pro-colonial position 
are not averse to allowing the General As- 
sembly to discuss these questions, where the 
discussion does not commit them to any 
positive action. But note also that, where 
a procedural matter closely relates to the 
substance of a problem (item 3, a resolution 
calling for the establishment of an ad hoc 
committee to check on the transmission of 
information on non-self-governing territor- 
ies under Article 73 (¢) of the Charter), 
there is much less willingness on the part 
of those states pro-colonially disposed to go 
along with the anti-colonial majority in the 
Assembly. 

In addition, Table 3 allows us to see with 
what other nations the deviant group mem 
bers are associated. Thus, Greece, for in- 
stance, is much more closely allied with 
the Arab states and the Communist group 
on colonial questions than with its fellow 
members of the Western group. 


Ill. Conclusion 

This essay has tried, by applying some 
quantitative techniques, to suggest some 
possible means of solving the questions 
about bloc voting patterns in the General 
Assembly left unanswered by the literature 
on the subject. We have not insisted that 
the term “bloc” have any particular con- 
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tent—only that it have some specitic defini- 
tion. By using bloc analysis, we have dem 
onstrated how blocs can be determined and 
how we need not rely upon preconceived 
regional and caucusing groupings. The 
Index of Interagreement and Rice's indices 
of Cohesion and Likeness have supplied 
summary measures which provide means of 
comparing both blocs and groups in terms 
of their degree of internal cohesion and 
their degree of similarity to one another. 
Finally, Guttman scale analysis has fur- 
nished a method of comparing the behavior 
of individual states on single votes or spe 
cific classes of votes, as well as one of iden- 
tifying blocs and testing the solidarity of 
pre-established groupings. By the use ot 
scales we may single out deviant behavior 
for spec ial study; devise continua for meas- 
uring and rating both nations and individ 
ual votes; speculate intelligently about some 
of the votes that were not cast substantively 
because of absence or abstention; measure a 
single variabiec, thereby clarifying terminol 
ogy; and transtorm qualitative into quan 
titative variables, thus permitting the ap 
plication of additional statistical methods. 

What is more, the data are presented in 
such a way that the reader, should he dis 
agree with the definitions suggested, may 
rework the figures to suit his own stand- 
ards. Both bloc and scale analysis present 
information about specific states, the latter 
providing data on single votes which also 
indicate the direction of attitudes. These 
quantitative tec hniques, then, try to present 
the maximum amount of data in their most 
useful and economical form. 

These methods, we hope, will furnish at 
least a first step toward the ultimate goal 
of understanding the voting patterns of the 
Members of the UN General Assembly. 
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APPENDIX 
Index of Cohesion of the Latin American Group, by Roll Call 
Afhrmative %, of Group Negative Index 
Votes Affirmative Abstentions . Votes of Cohesion 
19 95 ad 
18 go So 


55 
100 


4. 


° 


19 
20 
Index of Group Cohesion, .670. 
Note: To calculate the Index of Likeness on any roll call between any two groups, subtract the smaller percent 


afhrmative votes from the larger and take the complement of the remainder. The index for all issues is the 
arithmetic mean of the individual issue indices. 


Key to the Roll Calls, Eleventh Session, on the agenda of the West Irian prob- 


1956-57 lem. 


1. A/3350. Agenda item 24. Inclusion . A/3350, par. 7. Exclusion from the 
on the agenda of problem of the treat- agenda of the problem of the repre- 
ment of people of “Indian origin” in sentation in the UN of the Chinese 
the Union of South Africa. Peoples’ Republic. 

. A/3350. Agenda item 61. Inclusion ¥, A 3357 Rev.2 as amended by E] Sal- 
on the agenda of the question ot race vador (A L.211 ). Inclusion of a 
conflict in the Union of South Africa. reference to Convention on Crime 

3. A/3350. Agenda item 64. Inclusion and Genocide in respect to Soviet and 
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Roll 
Call 
I 
2 
4 20 0 100 
5 16 80 4 60 
6 20 100 100 
20 100 100 
9 20 100 100 
ae 10 20 100 0 100 
4 I! 20 100 0 100 
13 12 60 20 
« 05 2 
14 19 8 
& - 
15 19 95 I | 
ve 16 20 100 0 100 
I 7 10 50 6 
2 19 11 55 4 4 10 
20 9 45 2 8 
ae 21 12 60 8 ) 20 
22 18 go 2 
23 6 30 7 6 
| 24 20 100 100 
25 20 100 100 
| 
2m 
“8 
ey 


. Same as 5. 
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Hungarian conduct in connection 
with the Hungarian revolution. 
Resolution, as a whole, 
condemning Hungary and USSR ior 
their actions in connection with the 
Hungarian revolution. 
A/3368/Rev.3. Resolution, as a 
whole, of Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
urging that foreign troops be with- 
drawn from Hungarian territory. 


8-11. Hungarian amendments (A/L.- 


214) to American resolution (A/- 
3374) condemning Soviet and Hun- 
garian repression of the revolution. 
These amendments dealt with dele- 
tion of the first three paragraphs and 


revision of paragraph 4, respectively. 


. Belgian amendment (A/L.215) to 


- A/3383 (Annex) /Rev.1. 


14. 


A/3487/Rev.1. 


16. 


17. 


A/3533- 


twenty-power resolution (A/3385/- 
Rev.1) urging total withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Egypt, noting 
that some troops have already been 
withdrawn. 

Secretary- 
General's resolution on arrangements 
for UNEF. 

A/3436/Rev.2. Twenty-power reso- 
lution calling for an end to Soviet 
intervention in Hungary and for the 
admission of UN observers into that 
country. 

Twenty-four-power 
draft resolution calling on the Hun- 
garian government to assent to ob- 
servers on her soil. 

A/3449/Add.1. Draft resolution of 
the Fourth Committee which “con- 
siders with satisfaction” French ac- 
complishments in Togoland. 
A/3462. British amendment to Draft 
Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women, providing that the 
Convention have no application to any 
territory under British administration 
until that territory has consented. 


General Committee recom- 


19. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


. Same as 19. 


. Indian 


A/ 3413. 


mendation that Soviet Union's charges 
of American aggression not be in- 
cluded on the agenda. 

A/3531 and Add.1, par. 63. Swedish 
proposal that a question concerning 
the transmission of information on 
non-selt-governing under 
Article 73 (¢) be considered an “im 


territorics 


portant” question. 

Calls for the establish 
ment of an ad hoc committee to 
check on the responses to Secretary 
General's questionnaires about the ad 
ministration of non-self-governing ter 
ritorics. 


. A/3554 and Add.1. Fourth Commit 


tee resolution calling on the adminis 
tering powers to “estimate the period 
of ume required for the attainment 
of self-government or independence” 
by their territories. 

A/3558. Paragraph 2 of the Fifth 
Committee's report calling for class 5 
post adjustment for New York. 
A/3565, par. 7. Resolution of the 
First Committee calling for mainte- 
nance of the status quo in West Irian 
while Indonesia and the Netherlands 
negotiate a settlement. 

A/3658 and Add.1. Thirty-seven 
power draft resolution condemning 
Soviet and Hungarian obstruction of 
UN activity and giving the President 
ot the General Assembly the power to 
act as he sees fit to achieve General 
Assembly objectives with respect to 
Hungary. 

Inclusion on 


A/3343, par. 5. the 
agenda of the whole Hungarian issue. 
(A L.210) to 
A/ 3350, section II, seeking to put dis 


amendment 


cussion of the representation of Com 
munist China on the agenda. 

Resolution calling on the 
Hungarian government to admit UN 


observers. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


International Atomic Energy Agency’ 
Report to the General Assembly: The 
third report by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly covered the period from July 
1, 1958, to June 30, 1959.' The report noted 
that the period under consideration had 
been characterized by the fact that member 
states had begun to make substantial re- 
quests to the Agency for assistance, which 
the Agency had in fact been able to furnish. 
Furthermore, the Agency had begun to 
carry out its regulatory tasks, organize its 
first meetings, conferences, and symposia, 
enter upon its own research, and greatly 
expand the collection and publication of 
technical information. Whereas on June 
30, 1958, membership of IAEA had stood 
at 66, one year later it stood at 70, Iran, 
Iraq, the Philippines, and the Sudan hav- 
ing in the meantime deposited instruments 
of ratification of the Statute. In the broad- 
est terms, according to the report, the pro- 
duction of radioisotopes and their use in 
industry, and re- 
search, and the eventual production of eco- 
nomic nuclear power, under safe and secure 
conditions, continued to be the main objec- 
tives of most of the Agency's work. For 
the attainment of these aims IAEA had 
been employing a variety of means, includ- 
ing technical assistance, the diffusion of 


agriculture, medicine, 


1 The activities of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, an autonomous international organization under 
the acais of the UN, are summarized for the sake of 

nvenience nder the General Assembly, since, a 
relationship agreement between the 
UN, it is to report regularly to the 
summary of the Agency's 
Organization, Spring 1959 


cording ¢t the 
Agency and the 
Assembly For a 
activities, see International 

(Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 280-282 


previous 


information, the formulation of regulations 
and recommendations, the supply of nu- 
clear fuels, the promotion of research re- 
actor development, the elaboration of safe- 
guards, the organization of training courses, 
and the award of fellowships and research 
contracts. A notable development was cited 
as being the completion of the Agency's 
first supply operation, three tons of natural 
uranium in metallic form having been sup- 
plied to Japan. 

During the year emphasis had been 
laid on the promotion of direct contact 
with the authorities in member states re- 
sponsible for atomic energy activities; to 
this end several visits were made by the 
Director-General of IAEA and the proce- 
dures for communication were elaborated. 
The relationship between the UN and the 
Agency had been further developed in vari- 
ous ways, including the submission of a 
report by IAEA to the Economic and 
Social Council, the establishment of close 
working relations with the UN Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion, a further growth of inter-secretariat 
consultations and contacts at the working 
level, and participation by the Agency in 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. Finally, during the period under 
review the terms of office of those members 
of the Agency that were represented on 

2 International Atomic Energy Agency, Report of the 
International Atomic Emergy Agency to the General 
Assembly of the Untted Nations, Vienna, October 1959. 
See also the covering note by the Secretary-General, 
Document A/4244. For approval of the report by the 
General Assembly, see International Organization, 
Winter (Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 187 The report 


was also issued by the Agency as an annex to Docu- 
ment GC(II1)74. 
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the first Board of Governors had expired, 
and the second Board had elected C. A. 
Bernardes (Brazil) Chairman, and N. 
Ahmad (Pakistan) and W. Billig (Poland) 
Vice-Chairmen. During the Agency's first 
year the Board had been largely concerned 
with matters of a predominantly adminis- 
trative character, but in recent months it 
had dealt more and more with questions 
directly related to the operational activities 
which IAEA had been established to carry 
out. 


General Conference: The third regular 
session of the General Conference of IAEA 
met from September 22 to October 2, 1959." 
The Conference approved the relationship 
agreement between the Agency and the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
and authorized the Board of Governors to 
invite intergovernmental organizations en- 
gaged in peaceful uses of atomic energy to 
be represented by observers at the fourth 
regular session of the General Conference. 
It also decided to establish a committee of 
the whole Conference, to be called the 
Committee for Pledges of Voluntary Con- 
tributions to the General Fund, to receive 
from the delegates of member states an- 
nouncements of their governments’ pledges 
of voluntary contributions of money to the 
General Fund for the succeeding financial 
year, and to report thereon to the General 
Conference. Further resolutions provided 
that the revised scale of assessment for 
members’ contributions to the Agency's 
regular budget for the financial year 1959 
be based on the scale adopted by the UN 
General Assembly for 1959-1961 and that 
the scale of assessment for members’ con- 
tributions for the financial year 1960 be the 
same as the revised scale for 1959; that 
an amount of $5,843,000 be appropriated 
for the administrative expenses of the 
Agency in 1960; that the target for con- 
tributions to the General Fund in 1960 be 
fixed at $1.5 million to meet expenditure 


Energy Agency, General Con 
September 22—October 


International 
Third Regular Session 


ference 
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under the two operating funds; that the 
Working Capital Fund of the Agency re- 
main at $2 million during 1960, the Direc- 
tor-General being authorized to make ad- 
vances from the Fund, not exceeding 
$25,000 at any time, to furnish temporary 
financing for projects or activities of a 
strictly self-liquidating character which 
would not necessitate an increase in the 
amount of the Fund in future years; and 
that a Publications Revolving Fund for the 
purpose of facilitating the task of the 
Director-General in making the Agency's 
publications readily available to all who 
needed them be established. With regard 
to the provision of assistance to less devel 
oped countries in the held of production of 
nuclear power, the Conference recom 
mended that the Board of Governors, in 
carrying out and further developing the 
program, give particular attention to: 1) 
ensuring that adequate expert advice be 
made available to member states at their 
request to carry out studies with the least 
possible delay on the technical feasibility 
and economics of nuclear power produc 
tion; 2) supplying member states with fis- 
sionable and source materials, equipment, 
and other resources which had been made 
available to the Agency; and 3) the possi- 
bilities of collective action in the field of 
training and technical assistance programs. 
Finally, the Conference decided not to con 
sider at its third session any proposals to 
exclude the delegate of the government of 
the Republic of China or to seat the dele 
gate of the government of the People’s 
Republic of China, and set September 20, 
1960, as the opening date of the fourth 
regular session. 


Other matters: Meeting in Vienna as a 
follow-up to the third session of the [AEA 
General Conference, the Agency's Board of 
Governors elected new officers on October 
6, 1959, as follows: D. B. Sole (Union 
of South Africa), Chairman; and Karel 


1959, Resolutions and Other Decision Vienna, 


January 1960 (Document GC(III1) /Resolutions) 
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Ismail 
Vice- 


Petrzelka (Czechoslovakia) and 
Fahmy (United Arab Republic), 
Chairmen.’ Membership of the Board, con- 
sisting of 23 states selected for their knowl- 
edge of atomic energy technology, or as 
producers of source materials and suppliers 
of technical assistance, or on the basis of 
geographical distribution, comprised in 1959 
Australia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, the Philippines, Portugal, the Soviet 
Union, Spain, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Vene- 
zuela. 

The first world-wide scientific conference 
on the disposal of radioactive wastes was 
opened in Monaco on November 16, 1959, 
under the joint sponsorship of IAEA and 
the UN Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), with the 
cooperauon of the Food and Agriculture 
Orgaruzation (FAQO).’ Among the prob- 
lems scheduled to be considered at the con- 
ference were the following: basic properties 
of radioactive wastes; processing of wastes 
ot low and high activity; disposal into the 


atmosphere, fresh water, soils, geological 


structures, and sea; economic facts in waste 
disposal; public relations, psychological fac- 
tors, national and international law; pro- 
tection of fisheries; need for cooperative 
effort; and waste disposal in the ground. 
In January 1960 it was announced that 
IAEA had to date awarded 47 research 
contracts to scientific institutes in twenty 
countries, and to one international body, 
for research on radiation safety and protec- 
ion, applications of radioactive isotopes, 
and methods of applying safeguards against 
diversion of nuclear materials to nonpeace- 
ful uses.’ The majority were to seck to 
reduce the hazards that might be involved 


The 


in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


Press Release [AEA/103, October 6, 1050 
Press Release IAEA/202, November 16, 1950 
Press Release IAEA/107, October 28, 1050 

Press Release I[AFA/213, January 13, 106 


total expenditure to be incurred by IAEA 
on these projects was estimated at about 
$400,000. Later in the month the Agency 
decided to assist Finland in securing a 
nuclear research reactor, as well as the 
needed fuel, which was to be uranium, en- 
riched to 20 percent in the isotope U-235." 
The Agency also approved in principle an- 
other project to assist the Finnish govern- 
ment in securing fuel for a “critical assem- 
bly,” that is, a reactor of a very simple type 
not generating any appreciable amounts of 
power. 


United Nations Pledging Conference on the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the Special Fund 

The joint Technical Assistance and Spe- 
cial Fund Pledging Conference was held 
on October 8, 1959, in New York under 
the presidency of Mrs. Réssel (Sweden).’ 
In his opening statement, the Secretary- 
General of the UN observed that the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance 
had furnished assistance to 140 countries 
during its ten years of existence. The Spe- 
cial Fund, which had been created recently 
to meet the need for carrying UN assist- 
ance forward into the fields particularly 
suitable for capital investment, had inau- 
gurated its activities with a program of 
thirteen projects, a second and larger pro- 
gram of promising projects being currently 
in preparation. That the target figure of 
$100 million a year for the two programs 
was a modest one, the. Secretary-General 
concluded, was indicated by the volume of 
sound requests received from governments; 
a major effort was therefore needed, if the 
development assistance of the UN was to 
be brought more closely into harmony with 
the scope and importance of the task. 

Following statements by members of the 
conference on their pledges for the fiscal 
year January 1—December 31, 1960, the 


*UN Press Release IAEA/215, January 22, 1960. 

1 Documents A/CONF.18/SR.1 and 2. For a sum- 
mary of the 1058 conference, see International Organi 
zation, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 285-287. 
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conference adopted its final act.’ A state- 


ment of contributions pledged as of Octo- 
ber 21, 1959, was subsequently circulated, 
with a note to the effect that some of them 
were subject to parliamentary approval. 
The year’s total of $76,584,838 from 77 
governments included $40,000,000 pledged 


by the United States, subject to the condi- 
tion that its contribution not exceed 40 
percent of the total government contribu- 
tions. Several countries indicated that their 
pledges would be announced later. 

In the following table, pledges are in 
United States dollar equivalents. 


STATEMENT OF PLEDGES AS AT OCTOBER 21, 1959 


Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 


Assistance 


The 
Special 
Fund 


g,000 


Countries 


12,500 $ 
2,000 
115,205 
625,000 


. Afghanistan $ 
. Albania 
. Argentina 
. Australia 
. Austria 
Belgium 
. Bolivia 
. Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burma 
. Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 
. Cambodia 
. Canada 
. Ceylon 
. Chile 
China 
Colombia 
. Costa Rica 
. Cuba 
. Czechoslovakia 
. Denmark’ 
. Ecuador 
. El Salvador 
. Ethiopia 
. Federation 
of Malaya 


. Finland 


g0,005 


100,000 
437,500 
20,789 
$32,432 
14,706 
35,000 


50,000 


208,108 
14,706 
10,000 

50,000 50,000 

5.714 


2,000,000 


2,000 
2,000,000 
22,000 
52,331 
20,000 
84,000 
10,053 
125,000 
69.444 
651,513 


20,000 


5,000 
52,331 
20,000 


16,393 


69,444 
332,996 
40,000 
7,700 1,000 
20,000 29,000 
20,000 


25,000 


5,000 


2 Document A/CONF.18/L.4 

2UN Press Release SPF/27 and TA/So7, October 
22, 19599; see also UN Press Release SPF /56, March 18, 
1960. 

1A maximum of Danish kroner 8.8 million 
($1,274,070) was pledged on the assumption that the 
total contributions to beth programs would reach $100 
million. If not, the contribution was to be propor 


Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 


Assistance 


The 
Special 
Fund 


Countries 


$1,543,780 $1,072,067 
66,150 


. France 

. Ghana 

. Greece 

. Guatemala 
. Haiti 

. Holy See 
. Honduras 


25,000 
30,000 30,000 
12,000 8,000 


14,400 


1,000 


22,000 
1,000 
§,000 5,000 
42,605 42,608 
3,953 
525,000 
41,390 
50,000 


Hungary 

. Iceland 

India’ 1,975,000 
16,667 


50,000 


. Indonesia 

. Tran 

. Iraq 

. Ireland 

. Israel 

. Italy 

. Japan 

. Korea, Republic of 


56,000 25,000 


14,000 
56,000 45,000 
400,000 600,000 
135,000 480,000 
3,500 


3,000 6,000 


. Laos 


. Lebanon 15,874 


7*937 


25,000 10,000 


. Liberia 
8. Libya 
49. Luxembourg 


20,000 20,000 
4,500 
34,000 
1,013 


20,000 


4,000 


50. Mexico 113,600 


51. Monaco 1,013 


52. Morocco 10,000 


53. Nepal 5,000 2,000 


Danish kroner 
represents the 


tionately reduced. The total amount 
6.8 million ($084,509) 
minimum contribution to the tw pr 
2 India's mtribution to the Special Fund was 
pledged on the assumption that a total ef $100 million 
would be reached for the two programs; if not, the 
ntribution was to be reduced proportionately 


shown above 
grams 
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32 
33 
34 
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30 
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41 
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43 
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Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 


Assistance 


Countries 


Netherlands’ 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania 
Saudi Arabia 
Soviet Union 
Spain 
Sudan 

66. Sweden 


210,000 
170,000 
4,000 
66,000 
75,000 
30,000 
16,667 
25,000 
1,000,000 
50,000 
31,000 
go2,764 


mn to the 


that 


* The Netherlands 


was pledged ondit 


contributi 


there 
erable mctease ntribut for 


pared with 1 contribution 
avertible 
*A United States 


pledged to both programs, subject t 


$40 


contribution of 


was to be 


the « 


The 
Special 
Fund 


$1,323,052 $2,440,105 


70,000 
104,998 
1,000 
66,000 
125,000 
10,000 
16,667 
25,000 
1,000,000 
50,000 
28,000 
2,103,228 


Special Fund 


be a consid 
196 com 


fully 


m Was 
ndition that 


Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 
Assistance 


$ 465,116 
38,095 
5,000 
210,000 


The 
Special 
Fund 


465,116 
160,000 

20,000 
210,000 


Countries 


Switzerland 
Thailand 
Tunisia 

Turkey 
Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 
Union of 

South Africa 
United Kingdom 3,000,000 5,000,000 
United States’ (40,000,000 ) 
Venezuela 350,000 40,000 
. Vietnam 12,000 8,000 
Yugoslavia 125,000 175,000 


67. 


125,000 125,000 


10,000 


it not exceed 40 percent of the total government con- 
tributions to the central fund of each program In 
calculating the amount of its contribution to the Ex- 
1 Program of Technical Assistance, the United 
not contributions 
contributions 


pance 
States was to cor 
but 
to the central fund 


sider ynly voluntary 


also assessed and audited local-cost 
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Economic and Social Council 


Resumed Twenty-cighth Session 

The resumed 28th session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) was 
held in New York on December 14 and 15, 
1959, under the presidency of Mr. Cosio 
Villegas (Mexico).' Much of the business 
of the rogoth meeting dealt with elections, 
with the following results: 1) Canada, Ja- 
pan, and the Soviet Union were elected 
members of the Governing Council of the 
Special Fund representing the economically 
developed countries; 2) Yugoslavia, Paki- 
stan, and Thailand were elected members 
of the Governing Council representing the 
less developed countries; 3) Sweden was 
elected to the seat on the Governing Coun- 
cil left vacant by Denmark, for the re 
mainder of Denmark's term (one year); 
4) Haiti, Israel, and Norway were elected 
members of the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee, for a period of two years beginning 
on January 1, 1960; 5) China, Costa Rica, 
France, New Zealand, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
were elected to the Council Committee on 
Nongovernmental Organizations for 1960; 
and 6) Mr. Mohamed Abu Rannat 
(Sudan) and Mr. Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat (Uruguay) were elected members 
of the Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities, 
thereby increasing the number of members 
of the subcommission to fourteen. 

At both the rogoth and rogist meetings 
the Council confirmed the names of persons 
nominated by governments to represent 
them on the various functional commis- 
sions of ECOSOC,’ after having approved 
the suggestions in the report’ of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee concerning the 
procedure for two-year programming, and 


‘For a summary of the first part of the 28th ses 
sion, see International Organization, Winter 1960 (Vol 
14, No. 1), p. 189-202 

? Document E/3309 and Adds.1-2 


the proposal’ by the Executive Board of 
the UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) for 
consideration of its reports at summer ses- 
sions of the Council instead of at the spring 
sessions. 

Discussion of the organization and opera 
tion of ECOSOC took place at the rogrst 


to 1093d meetings inclusive. Mr. Pérez 


Liipez (Mexico) opened the debate by re- 
minding the Council of his delegation’s 
proposal’ in the General Assembly that the 


with 


the possibility of 


Secretary-General, in consultation 
Member States, study 
convening a meeting of ministers of ecco 
nomic affairs within or under the acgis of 
the Council. One of the objectives of this 
proposal was to associate in the work of 
the Council government officials who, by 
reason of their domestic political status and 
the authority vested in their posts, would 
be able to take decisions which might con 
tribute to the carly solution of some of the 
problems with which the Council had been 
dealing for years without great success 
The different points of view expressed in 
the course of the debate included the fol- 
lowing, inter alia: 1) that such a meeting 
should be held as soon as feasible (Paki 
stan, Soviet Union, Chile, Poland); 2) that 
such a mecting should not be held without 
further detailed examination of its possible 
value (New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
United States); 3) that the 
such a meeting was in any case doubtful 
(Afghanistan); 4) that only ministers of 
states members of the Council should be 


uscfulness of 


invited to attend (Spain, United States); 
5) that the meeting should not be limited 
to Council members but should include 
ministers from all states interested in con 


tributing to the Council (Poland, Soviet 
* Document 


* Document FI 
Document A/42+ 
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Union); 6) that the ministers should meet 
as part of the regular summer session of 
ECOSOC (Chile, France, Netherlands, 
United States, Venezuela, United King- 
dom); and 7) that details of such a meet- 
ing should not be considered at this time 
(Netherlands, United States, Finland, 
France, and Afghanistan). At the outcome 
of the debate, at the 1093d meeting, a re- 
vised draft resolution’ submitted by Paki- 
stan was adopted unanimously, as orally 
amended, after a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote. It referred to the desirability and 
usefulness of a proposed session of the 
Council at the ministerial level and ap- 
proved the principle underlying the sugges- 
tion’ along that line of the Secretary- 
General, whose note had contemplated a 
mecting at the ministerial level as part of 
the Council's 30th session, at which such 
items as the world economic situation and 
the economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries might profitably be dis- 
Detailed arrangements for the or- 
the work of that session 


cussed. 
ganization ot 


could be considered at the previous, 29th, 
The Pakistani draft resolution also 


session. 
recommended that the views of member 
governments of the UN be reported to the 
Council at its 29th session. 

On the subject of the work of the Coun- 
cil in 1960, it was decided to defer consid- 
eration of the establishment by the Secre- 
tary-General of a list of national parks and 
equivalent reserves to the 31st session, while 
consideration of the development of the 
petroleum industry in underdeveloped 
countries was moved up from the agenda 
of the 30th session to that of the 29th, at 
the request of the United Kingdom. An- 
other item to be taken up at the 2gth ses- 
sion was consideration of the most appro- 
priate manner of undertaking a study of 
the question of capital punishment, as 


* Document E/L.850/Rev.2 

Document 

* General Assembly Resolution 1306 (XIV), Novem 
27, 1959, see also Document E/L.840 

* Decument E/L.845 

See above 


ber 


called for under a recent General Assembly 
resolution.” The Afghan representative's 
proposal that consideration of the question 
of a declaration on freedom of information 
be postponed from the 2gth to the 31st 
session was rejected by 10 votes to 4, with 
4 abstentions, following which the provi- 
sional agenda for the 2gth session, as 
amended by the above decisions and by the 
inclusion of a further item entitled “Or- 
ganization and operation of the Council,” 
arising out of the proposal on that subject 
adopted earlier in the meeting,” was de- 
clared approved. With regard to the draft 
list of items for the 3oth session, two 
United States proposals were adopted, one 
providing for the convening of the Coordi- 
nation and Technical Assistance Commit- 
tees one week in advance of the opening 
date of that session, and the other providing 
for the addition of a fourth sub-paragraph 
under the heading “Economic development 
of underdeveloped countries.” After request- 
ing the Secretariat to prepare a document 
indicating as far as possible in what order 
and on what approximate dates the various 
items on the provisional agenda for the 
29th session would be taken up, the Chair- 
man declared the 28th session closed. 


Commissions 

Economic Commission for Africa: The 
second session of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa was held in Tangier, 
Morocco, from January 26 through Febru- 
ary 6, 1960." The major part of the session 
was devoted to a review of the economic 
situation and trends in Africa since 1950, 
the acceleration of the training of African 
technicians in economics, statistics, and re- 
lated fields, and other measures aimed at 
furthering the economic development of 
the African continent. The Commission 


also admitted the Belgian Congo and 


"UN Press Releases ECA/s, January 11, 1960, 
BCA/16, February 8, 1960, and ECA/17, February 1o, 
1960; see also Umited Nations Review, March 1960 
(Vol. 6, No. 9), p. 12-15 For a summary of the 
first session, see International Organization, Spring 
1939 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 292-203 
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Ruanda-Urundi to associate membership, 
and adopted a resolution requesting mem- 
bers with responsibility for territories in 
Africa or for the external relations of 
African countries to consult forthwith with 
the governments concerned and to ascertain 
whether they wished to become associate 
members of the Commission.” Similarly, 
the Commission decided to request the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
to authorize the Commission's executive 
secretary to facilitate the attendance at 
Commission sessions of West Germany on 
a basis similar to the attendance of UN 
Member States which were not members 
of commissions. Chairman of the session 
was Mr. Driss Slaoui, Moroccan Under- 
Secretary of State for Commerce and In- 
dustry, while Messrs. Abdel-Moneim El 
Banna (United Arab Republic) and P. K. 
Quaidoo (Ghana) were first and second 
vice-chairmen, respectively. 

The principal document before the Com- 
mission was the Economic Survey of Africa 


Since 1950,” which discussed the transfor- 
mation of the traditional and mainly sub- 
sistence economy of the continent into a 
process 


monetary exchange economy, a 
which had evolved rapidly in recent years 
under pressure both from outside influences 
and from accumulated forces of growth 
set in motion within African economies, so 
that financing capital formation had be- 
come an important problem. The conse- 
quent need for more international assist- 
ance to African countries was clear. Most 
delegations stressed their preference for 
financial and other forms of assistance un- 
der multilateral rather than bilateral ar- 
rangements, pointing out that the initiative 
in selecting fields in which aid was received 
lay with the recipient country, which under 
the former arrangements was less influ- 
enced by the political or other preferences 
of the provider. Also, it was pointed out, 
through multilateral aid a wider variety of 
sources of equipment, experts, and training 


current members and associate 


see International Organi 
No. 1), p. ant 


2 For a list of the 
members of the Commission, 
zation, Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, 
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facilities was at the disposal of the recipi- 
ents. With regard to bilateral assistance 
as such, many delegates suggested that, to 
make it more effective, selection and im- 
plementation of projects should as far as 
possible be free from political influence and 
pressure, aid should be directed at the 
sectors shown in the development programs 
of the receiving countries as warranting the 
highest priority, and steps should be taken 
to secure a higher degree of coordination 
in channelling aid to recipient countries. 
A point frequently emphasized was the 
obligation on the receiving countries to or- 
ganize effectively the utilization of both 
bilateral and multilateral assistance, and it 
was also generally recognized that all 
forms of outside aid could serve only to 
fill the gaps, the main effort coming neces- 
sarily from the countries themselves if de- 
velopment was to be real and lasting. 
With regard to the implementation of 
the preferential system under which the 
European Economic Community was oper- 
ating and its possible impact on Africa, a 
unanimous resolution was adopted, re- 
questing broad studies of the effects of 
economic groups in Europe in general on 
African economies, to be examined in 1960 
by an ad hoc committee of representatives 
of members and associate members of the 
Commission. Concerning international co- 
operation with former trust territories, the 
Commission recommended that ECOSOC 
take advantage of the Commission's facili 
ties and use its secretariat in carrying out 
the General Assembly's desires for such co- 
operation. On the subject of intra-African 
trade a resolution requested the executive 
secretary to initiate and complete surveys 
of such trade as well as of African industry 
and to lend his assistance in the prepara- 
tions for and conduct of a conference of 
African businessmen. Another resolution 
unanimously requested the executive secre 
tary to approach the Food and Agriculture 


fish- 


Organization for establishment of a 


Document E/CN.14/28 
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eries council for the northeastern tropical 
Adantic. 

In examining the report of the first 
Conference of African Statisticians, which 
took place in Addis Ababa, September 28— 
October 8, 1959, the Commission expressed 
appreciation of the work accomplished and 
noted that the conference had outlined 
plans for a five-year survey of Africa, in- 
volving the cooperation of all African coun- 
tries and of UN statisticians as well as aid 
from technical assistance. Reference was 
made to the need, in presenting the inter- 
national trade statistics of African countries, 
for adopting a uniform nomenclature and 
classification. After discussing the report” 
of the Workshop on Planning and Admin- 
istration of National Community Develop- 
ment, held in Addis Ababa in September, 
the Commission invited members and as- 
sociate members to give serious considera- 
tion to the workshop’s recommendations 
and endorsed the proposals for regional co- 
operation and international assistance. 

Concluding its session, the Commission 
established areas of attention to be given 
priority as an urgent need for the develop- 
ment of African states and_ territories, 
namely: 1) the integration of traditional 
backward sectors of African economies into 
the modern sectors of national economics; 
2) the problems of industrialization and 
transportation of African states and terri- 
tories in their national and regional con- 
text; 3) monetary stabilization and com- 
modity prices; 4) rapid training of staff at 
all levels; 5) the social aspects of economic 
development; 6) financing economic devel- 
opment; and 7) the lack of adequate sta- 
tistical data and research. The Commission 
also recommended that its executive secre- 
tary, Mr. Mekki Abbas, proceed with the 


implementation of programs for concerted 
action 1n pooling electric power, water con- 
roads and 


servation, international use of 


railways, development of fisheries, locust 
% Document E/CN.14/25 
% Document E/CN.14/24 
*UN Press Releases ECAFE/49, 
ECAFE/s2, March 14, 1960, ECAFE/ss, 


March 9, 1960, 
March 21, 


control, and eradication of livestock dis- 
eases. The third session of the Commission 
was scheduled for carly 1961 in Addis 
Ababa. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East: The sixteenth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) was held in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, March 9-22, 1960, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Thanat Khoman, Thai 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, with Mr. 
Nityanand Kanungo, Indian Minister of 
Commerce, and Dr. Perfecto Laguio, 
Philippines Under-Secretary of Commerce 
and Industry, as first and second vice-chair- 
men, respectively.” At its first meeting, 
the Commission agreed to give independent 
status as associate members to Singapore 
and Brunei, which had previously had as- 
sociate membership status together with 
British Borneo, and heard several speeches 
outlining the current economic situation 
in Asia. The Commission subsequently 
adopted a resolution, sponsored jointly by 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Japan, Nepal, the 
Philippines, and Thailand, which recom- 
mended various measures for intensifying 
economic cooperation among the countries 
of the region; the resolution also appealed 
to the industrially advanced countries to 
consider the possibilities of encouraging 
imports from the countries of the ECAFE 
area, to evolve measures to reduce sharp 
fluctuations in the volume and price of the 
products which they imported—while at 
the same time ensuring that prices were 
established at a fair and adequate level— 
and to continue providing the necessary 
economic, financial, and technical aid to the 
region with a view to accelerating the eco- 
nomic development and the diversification 
of production in the countries within it. 
Although the resolution was adopted with- 
out formal vote, the delegate of the United 
States asked to have put on record his dele- 
gation’s abstention on the ground that there 


1960, and ECAFE/s56, March 22, 1960. For a sum- 
mary of the thirteenth session, see International Or- 
ganization, Summer 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 441. 
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had not been sufficient time to consider cer- 
tain relevant economic factors. 

On March 18, among other things, the 
Commission completed action on its seven- 
teen-point agenda by adopting a resolution 
on regional economic cooperation for the 
development of trade and industry. The 
resolution, which was jointly sponsored by 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Japan, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand, 
recommended that steps be taken by the 
countries of the region to utilize to the full 
their available raw materials, financial re- 
sources, and technical skills, and to expand 
both intraregional and interregional trade. 
The Commission also discussed at this 
meeting ECAFE activities in the fields of 
statistics, marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and technical assistance. During the 
discussion of agricultural matters, 
delegations expressed anxiety at the supply 
and import into the region of wheat at 
especially favorable terms, as they feared 
that this might adversely effect their coun- 
tries’ exports of rice; it was thereupon 


some 


pointed out that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization’s Consultative Subcommittee 
in Saigon had decided to study long-term 
trends in connection with this problem and 
ought therefore to be entrusted with any 


in order to 
In the course 


additional examination of it 
avoid duplication of work. 

of the discussion of technical 
many delegations expressed their apprecia- 
tion for the aid received under UN techni- 
cal assistance programs as well as under 
bilateral arrangements, observing that, due 
to the reciprocal nature of the program, 
countries had been able to provide as well 
as to receive assistance. Other remarks in- 
cluded pleas for an increase in the allocation 
of funds, a greater share in the fellowship 
program, concentration on tewer projects, 
and the desirability of channeling various 
kinds of technical assistance through inter- 


assistance, 


national auspices. 
Recommendations adopted at the session 


included the following: 1) that the execu- 
tive secretary of the Commission, U Nyun, 
investigate along with the countries of the 
region specific projects of a regional char- 
acter that might prove beneficial; 2) that 
1961 be declared by 
“Visit-the-Orient year,” in the light of the 
importance of developing tourist trade and 
industries; 3) that plans for an Asian high- 
way be carried forward as well as other 
steps toward development of highway trans- 
efforts and 


governments as 


port, including 
studies by governments; 4) that the Asian 
population conference to be held in 1962 
seck practical solutions to population prob 
dithculties in 


cooperative 


lems and pay attention to 
rural areas such as “disguised unemploy- 
ment”; 5} that the possibilities of joint 
industrial projects and establishment of re 
search, demonstration, and servicing insti 
tutes for industries on a regional basis be 
stressed; and 6) that the secretariat bear in 
mind in its future studies the possibility 
that disarmament might release resources 
for economic development. With regard to 
review of progress on the Lower Mckong 
river basin development project, the follow- 
ing governments offered additional contri- 
butions: the United Kingdom ( £ 110,000); 
the Republic of China (cement valued 


Isracl valued at 


at $100,000): (cement 
20,000); and Japan ($80,000). 
tion from the government of India to have 
ECAFE hold 


that country in 1961 was unanimously ac 
cepted by the Commission. 


An invita 


its seventeenth session in 


The 


Com 


Economic Commission for Europe 
fourteenth session of the Economix 
mission for Europe (ECE) was held in 
Geneva from April 20 to May 6, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Tommaso 
Notarangeli (Italy), with Mr. Gheorghe 
Radulesco (Romania) as 
During the review of the work of the Com 
mission as a whole, there appeared a broad 
consensus of opinion that ECE had done 


1959, 


vice-chairman.” 


useful work and had positive accomplish 


International Organization 
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ments to its credit since the end of its thir- 
teenth session. Two areas of ECE’s work 
were singled out as being of particular im- 
portance and worthy of increasing attention, 
viz.: work aimed at facilitating trade and 
stimulating economic activity, and the pro- 
motion of contacts, as well as the exchange 
of economic and production experience, be- 
tween experts in different fields. The im- 
portance of the Commission's economic and 
statistical research and analysis, including 
the long-term studies on which both some 
of the subsidiary bodies and the secretariat 
had embarked, was likewise stressed, and 
the view was expressed that the secretariat 
research establishment was not at present 
sufhiciently large. In the course of the dis- 


cussion the delegations of Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, and the Soviet Union 
submitted a draft resolution concerning the 
creation of an all-European regional trade 
organization which was adopted unani- 
mously; it noted that there were differences 
of opinion as to the present practicability 


of such a proposal and requested the gov- 
ernments of countries participating in the 
work of ECE to communicate to the execu- 
tive secretary their further views on the 
matter, a summary of which was to be pre- 
sented to the next session of the Commis- 
sion. Similarly, a draft resolution submitted 
by the delegations of Italy, the Netherlands, 
Poland, and the Soviet Union, requesting 
the governments of member countries to in- 
form the executive secretary of the Com- 
mission of their views on the subject of 
convening a conference of ministers of for- 
cign trade for the discussion of questions 
related to the development of trade between 
the west European and cast European 
states, was also adopted unanimously. Other 
resolutions unanimously adopted in the 
course of the discussion included one re- 
questing the executive secretary to prepare 
a study consisting of (a) an analysis of the 
economic factors determining the attitude 
of member states to the conclusion of long- 
term trade agreements, and (4) a descrip- 
tion of the main types of long-term agree- 


ments already concluded, and another 
proposing that the subsidiary organs of the 
Commission, together with its secretariat, 
continue their efforts to strengthen coopera- 
tion among all countries participating in 
the work of ECE with regard to contem- 
porary scientific and technical matters of 
economic importance. 

Turning to consideration of the work of 
the Committee on Agricultural Problems, 
the Commission suggested as topics which 
the committee might take up in the future 
such items as: the use of radioactive iso- 
topes in agriculture; food processing, can- 
ning, and packing; principles of selection 
and conditions of growth of potatoes; 
methods of raising labor productivity and 
eliminating losses in production, processing, 
packaging, and transport; and international 
control of livestock diseases. The Coal 
Committee and its subsidiary bodies were 
unanimously cited for the value of their 
contributions toward the solution of Eu- 
rope’s coal problems, and a major task for 
the committee to undertake in the future 
was described as being to widen and deepen 
exchanges of information along the lines 
of developing reciprocal visits of specialists 
and extending exchanges of information 
among national institutes. The importance 
of both the short-term and the long-term 
economic studies of the committee was em- 
phasized, while the need for linking coal 
problems to general energy questions was 
mentioned. The work of the Committee 
on Electric Power was likewise praised, 
hopes being expressed by some delegations 
that the committee would take up the 
Romanian delegation’s proposal to include 
in its future agenda the study of problems 
connected with the construction and opera- 
tion of thermal power stations. The value 
of the Housing Committee as an inter- 
governmental forum for discussion of Eu- 
ropean housing progress, programs, trends, 
and policies, on the basis of well-docu- 
mented, analytical reports prepared by the 
secretariat and rapporteurs was stressed by 
many delegations, and the Steel Committee 
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was congratulated for its valuable annual 
reviews of the steel market and its quar- 
terly statistical bulletins. In the course of 
consideration of the work of the Industry 
and Materials Committee, a draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the delegations of Bul- 
garia and France on the subject of automa- 
tion was adopted by 22 votes to none, with 
6 abstentions; it requested the executive sec- 
retary of the Commission, inter alia, to 
convene later in the year a special meeting 
of experts on the economic aspects of auto- 
mation and to ask member governments 
for the addresses of national agencies par- 
ticularly concerned with the problem, with 
a view to reporting to the fifteenth session 
of ECE on the results achieved through the 
implementation of the resolution. The work 
of the Inland Transport, Manpower, Tim- 
ber, and Development of Trade Committees 
was also considered at this session, along 
with that of the Conference of European 
Statisticians and the ad hoc Working Party 
on Gas Problems, which was transformed 
into a permanent body and requested to 
report regularly to future Commission ses- 
sions. Other resolutions passed by the 
Commission dealt with technical and eco- 
nomic documentation, sub-regional econom 
ic groupings, productivity of labor, water 
pollution control problems, energy prob 
lems, interregional cooperation, distribution 
of documentation, and the study of pro- 
duction and export of capital goods in the 
fields of mechanical and electrical engincer- 
ing. 

The Commission's program of work and 
priorities for 1959-1960, as approved at the 
fourteenth session, emphasized the high 
priority of the following projects, among 
others: 1) the continuing review and an- 
alysis of European economic developments 
and problems; 2) a review of the agricul- 
tural market situation and outlook; 3) con- 
tinuing attention to long-term development, 
production, trade, and statistical problems 
of the coal industry in Europe; 4) an 
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analysis of the electric power situation and 
hydroelectric potential in Europe; 5) con- 
cern for the impact of automation; 6) a 
survey of housing progress and policies, and 
collection and publication of housing and 
building statistics; 7) the improvement ot 
customs facilities for the crossing of fron- 
tiers by transport equipment, passengers, 
and goods; 8) the examination of short 
term trends and problems in the European 
steel industry; 9) a review of the European 
tumber market, including timber statistics; 
and 10) the continuing review of develop 
ments in intra-European, especially cast 
west, trade. The Commission decided to 
leave to the executive secretary the respon- 
sibility for determining, in consultation 
with the chairman and the vice-chairman, 
and in the light of the arrangements of the 
Economic and Social Council, the proposed 
date and place ot the fifteenth session of 
the Commission, and to advise governments 
of the date in due ume. 

Economic Commission for Latin Amer 
ica: The eighth session of the Economic 
for Latin (ECLA) 
Panama City, Panama, from 
Chairman of the ses 


Commission America 
was held at 
May 14 to 23, 1959." 
sion was Mr. Fernando Elcta 
with Messrs. 
(Mexico) and Regino Boti (Cuba) acting 
as first and second respec 
tively. At the first plenary mecting on 
May 15 it was decided to establish three 
with eco- 


(Panama), 


Placaido Garcia Reynoso 


vice-chairmen, 


committees to deal separately 
nomic development, economic sectors, and 
general business. In the course of its work, 
the first committee appointed a subcom 
mittee on statistics as well. 


The focal point of practically all the 


topics discussed by the Commission was the 


Latin American common market and the 
decisive influence which it would exert on 
the expansion of inter-Latin American trade 
and on specialization by individual coun 
tries in respect of the various productive 
activities. It was clear from the Commis- 


the seventh session, see International Organization 
Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), p. ss4acace 
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sion’s studies that the formation of such a 
market and the progress which might be 
achieved through the use of supplementary * 
or allied instruments such as a payments 
union and the eventual coordination of 
trade policy would be one of the most ef- 
ficacious measures for lifting limitations 
and controls from the development process. 
Interest was shown also, however, in studies 
which might be undertaken in other sec- 
tors, including agriculture, water resources, , 
and training, with a view to facilitating the 
satisfactory and harmonious development of ° 
the Latin American economics. Although 
points of view differed, the work of the 
Commission was dominated by the unani- 
mous conviction that a market at the re- 
gional level should be instituted at the 
earliest possible moment, and agreement 
was in fact reached as to the line of action 
to be pursued in the work leading to the 
establishment of such a market. 

Some delegations from the southern 
countries of South America believed that 
sub-regional agreements could pave the way 
for the common market, particularly if they 
were based on general principles common 
to the whole continent and were only 
provisional, pending integration into the 


proposed general agreement, but others con- 
sidered that partial agreements might be 
serious obstacles to the future establishment 
of a common market, both because they 
would be liable to consolidate certain inter- 
in motion economic 


ests and would set 
forces tending to build up isolated blocs, 
and also because the countries belonging 
to such partial groups might well deem it 
preferable that other countries gradually 
become parties to their agreement as a stage 
toward the common market. Still other 
delegations felt that it would be better to 
establish a complete common market from 
the outset and believed this to be consistent, 
at the transition stage, with sectoral agree- 
ments. In the course of the discussion it 
became clear that, although certain govern- 
ments were in a position to establish the 
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common market quite soon, the prevailing 
opinion was that, before a draft treaty was 
considered, each country ought to analyze 
very carefully every aspect of the under- 
taking, allowing time for governments and 
public opinion to form complete and defini- 
tive views on the subject.” 

Turning to consideration of economic 
development and technical assistance, the 
Commission centered its attention on the 
limits to the accumulation of capital which 
might result in the future from (a) the 
slow rate of growth of traditional exports, 
recognizing that the solution would have 
to be sought in import substitution within 
the framework of the common market and 
in new exports to the industrialized coun- 
tries, and (4) the slow growth of agricul- 
tural output and productivity, a phenome- 
non that was having repercussions on 
inflation and on the increasingly unequal 
distribution of income. The essence of the 
latter problem seemed to reside, on the one 
hand, in the lack of systematic attention 
to agricultural research and extension, and, 
on the other, in certain institutional struc- 
tures, especially land tenure, which hin- 
dered the introduction of improved farm 
practices. The Commission also stressed 
that the incompatibility of government ma- 
chinery with development needs was a fur- 
ther handicap in that it encouraged the 
adoption of economic measures which were 
not properly coordinated. In the same con- 
text the Commission discussed the economic 
development and integration of Central 
America, technical assistance for economic 
development, statistics, and the annual sur- 
veys published by the secretariat. 

The Commission later discussed two pro- 
posed amendments to its terms of reference, 
the first one of which was to add a provi- 
sion calling upon ECLA to “deal as appro- 
priate with the social aspects of economic 
development and the interrelationship of 
the economic and social factors”; the 
Commission recommended unanimously to 
ECOSOC that it approve this amendment. 


* For more recent information on the status of the Latin American common market, see below, p. 361. 
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The object of the second proposed amend- 
ment was to add the provision that ECLA 
“establish appropriate liaison and co-opera- 
tion with other regional economic com- 
missions”; it was also unanimously rec- 
ommended for Council approval. The 
Commission further adopted two proposed 
amendments to its rules of procedure, one 
formalizing the practice whereby the ex- 
ecutive secretary presented an estimate of 
the financial implications of a project, and 
the other changing the time limit for the 
distribution of documents to the members 
of the Commission from 30 days to six 
weeks before the commencement of each 
session. 

With regard to its program of work and 
priorities for 1959-1960, ECLA gave high- 
est priority to the following projects, among 
others: 1) analysis and projections of eco- 
nomic growth in individual countries and 
for the region as a whole, taking into ac- 
count the possibilities of complementary 
development; 2) study of monetary and 
fiscal policies for economic development; 
3) preparation of a minimum program ot 
statistical data; 4) assistance in agricultural 
development and tehniques of programing 
in individual countries; 5) inventory and 
analysis of existing industry and plans for 
its development, along with studies of spe- 
cific industries; and 6) several studies con- 
nected with the common market and pay- 
ments system. Before adjournment the 
Commission decided to hold its ninth ses- 
sion at Caracas in April 1961. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs held its 
fourteenth session in Geneva from April 27 
to May 15, 1959, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. D. Nikolic (Yugoslavia).” In ad- 
dition to the members of the Commission, 
observers from eighteen countries were 
present, as well as representatives of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, the 
World Health Organization (WHO), the 
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International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), the Permanent Anti-Narcotics 
Bureau of the Arab League, the Interna- 
tional Criminal Police Organization, the In- 
ternational Federation of Women Lawyers, 
and the UN Secretariat. 

The Commission considered various basic 
problems in the field of narcotic drugs. In 
connection with the implementation of nar- 
cotics treaties and international control, it 
discussed the following items: 1) the re 
port’ of the UN Division of Narcotic 
Drugs; 2) the ratifications, acceptances, ac- 


declarations concerning the 


cessions, and 
multilateral treaties on narcotic drugs; 3) 
the annual reports of governments; 4) the 
national laws and regulations communi- 
cated under the international treaties on 
narcotic drugs; 5) the report of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board and the state- 
ment of the Drug Supervisory Body; and 
6) the report of the Expert Committee on 
Addiction-producing Drugs of WHO. Dur 
ing its deliberations, the Commission's at- 
tention was drawn to the number of states 
which had not yet become parties to the 
Protocol” signed in Paris on November 19, 
1948, bringing under international control 
a variety of drugs; a draft resolution,” ex- 
pressing the wish that which had 
not adhered to the Protocol might do so 
subsequently 


States 


was 
Turning its atten- 


as soon as_ possible, 
adopted unanimously. 
tion to recent difficulties in the international 
control system, the Commission noted that 
these difficulties had from the 


failure of governments to apply the provi- 


resulted 


sions of existing international conventions. 
In order to improve the prevailing situa- 
tion, the representatives of Canada, France, 
and the United Kingdom submitted a draft 
resolution,” which called upon govern- 
ments to submit new addiction-producing 
narcotic drugs to control measures and was 
unanimously adopted, with but slight modi- 
fication. The Commission also discussed 
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the proposed single convention on narcotic 
drugs, deciding to hold a_ fourteen-weck 
conference in Geneva during the second 
hali of 1960 to prepare such a convention 
for consideration by ECOSOC, with a pos- 
sible two weeks of meetings of scientific 
experts on medical and chemical questions 
proceeding simultancously. In the same 
connection, it adopted unanimously a draft 
resolution” inviting WHO, when consider- 


ing the draft of the single convention, to 
prepare a revised list of preparations which 


would be exempt from control measures. 
During its discussion of illicit trafhe in 
drugs, the Commission noted that the total 
number of seizures so far reported for 1958 
indicated an appreciable reduction in such 
trathe, especially in the Near and Middle 
East; however, figures obtained trom clan 
destine sources showed that the flow of 
illicit drugs remained at a high level. As 
in previous years, the most important drugs 
in the international trathc, the distribution 
of which had wide ramifications and was 
organized, were and the 
In this regard, the representative 
that 
there the 


illicit trafhe in drugs in the Far East; in 


well opium 
opiates. 
of the United Kingdom pointed out 
was no sign of abatement of 
Hong Kong, tor example, seizures of drugs 
had been the highest ever recorded, and 
50 percent of all the prisoners in the colony 
had been convicted tor narcotics offenses. 
The representative of the United States ex 
pressed the serious concern of his govern 
ment regarding illicit trafhe in diacetyl 
morphine, which was not manufactured in 
his country but was smuggled in from the 
outside. In this connection, he mentioned 
the Vito Genovese et al. case, where 37 per 
sons, most of them members of the “Matia,” 
had been convicted, and the Jung Jim 
conspiracy case, where 21 Chinese defen 
dants had been indicted and which yielded 
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documents showing that the drug had 
originated in the province of Szechewan on 
the mainland of Communist China. 
Considering the progress made in the 
development of methods for determining 
the the 
adopted a draft resolution,” as amended, 
without dissenting vote, expressing, inter 
alia, its thanks to those governments which 
had sent samples of seized opium to the 
UN Secretariat, and renewing its request to 
which the pro 


origin of opium, Commission 


governments of states in 
duction of opium was either licit or illicit 
to send in samples of seized opium with 
a view to determining its origin. The drug 
cannabis was the object of two additional 
dratt resolutions adopted by the Commis- 
sion: one’ invited WHO to prepare a re- 
port on the medical use of the drug, and 
the other” requested the UN Secretariat to 
research for improving 
The Com- 


mission also adopted draft resolutions on, 


assist in scientinc 


methods for its identification. 


inter alia, the carriage of narcotic drugs in 
aircraft engaged in international flight,” 
identification of packages containing Mmar- 
couc drugs,” and technical assistance for 
narcotics control,” and set New York as 
the place of mecting of its fifteenth session,” 
requesting that the Illicit Traffic Committee 
begin its work four days before the opening 
of this session. 

Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion: The Transport and Communications 
Commission held its ninth and final ses- 
sion at UN Headquarters from May 4 to 
12, 1959, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Assad Kotaite (Lebanon).” It unanimously 
adopted draft 
facilitation of international travel and trans- 
port, and the other on international trans- 
port of dangerous goods. The former 
requested the Secretary-General to bring 
up to date and pursue further the technical 


two resolutions—one on 
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studies in the field of international travel 
and tourism and, upon consultation with 
other agencies, to make recommendations 
for the development of travel and tourism, 
including the desirability of convening a 
world conference, while the latter, in the 
light of the relevant recommendations con- 
tained in the report” of the Committee of 
Experts for Further Work on the Transport 
of Dangerous Goods, requested the Secre- 
tary-General, inter alia, to continue the ex- 
istence of this committee and to convene 
its next session in the late summer of 1960, 
to circulate in due course its recommenda- 
tions, to set up a group of experts on ex- 
plosives, and to inform the International 
Atomic Energy Agency that the Economic 
and Social Council desired that the Agency 
be entrusted with the drafting of recom- 
mendations on the transport of radioactive 
substances. 
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Pursuant to a suggestion” by the Secre- 
tary-General, the Commission considered 
two reports, one on its functions and activi- 
ties and their future handling, and the 
other on the work program and priorities 
for transport and communications projects. 
Considering the main subjects on which 
the UN would be expected to continue 
work, the Commission listed the following 
areas: a) facilitation of international travel 
and transport, including international travel 
questions, passport and frontier formalities, 
customs formalities, and international road 
trafhce; 6) international transport of danger 
ous goods; ¢) technical assistance; d) activi 
tics of the specialized agencies; ¢) interna 
tional travel and statistics; f) 
contractual freedom in transport insurance; 


transport 


g) regional developments in the field of 


transport; and A) coordination of inland 
transport. 
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Tenth Special Session 

The Trusteeship Council held its tenth 
special session at UN Headquarters on De- 
cember 4 and 16, 1959. Following the 
adoption of its agenda, the Council entered 
into consideration of the report’ of the UN 
Plebiscite Commissioner on the plebiscite 
in the northern part of the trust territory 
of the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration. In 
part of the report, Mr. Abdoh, UN Plebi- 


introducing the first 


scite Commissioner, reviewed the history of 
his consultations with the United Kingdon 
government on arrangements tor the or 
ganization of the plebiscite. He observed 
that, as a result of being administered for 
many years as an integral part ot the north 
ern region of Nigeria, the Northern Camer 
oons had previously had very little reality 
as a separate administrative entity; in tact, 
boundaries with the northern region of 
Nigeria had little significance, and tribal 
groups extended trom that region into the 
and even beyond, to the 


trust territory 


French administration. 


Northern Camer 


Cameroons under 
Communications in the 
oons were poor, but, despite adverse condi- 
tions, the UN plebiscite staff had travelled 
extensively and had been able to meet both 


Mr. Abdoh 


added that he wished to stress the peaceful 


the people and their leaders 
and orderly way in which polling had been 


conducted throughout the territory, and 
mentioned the results of the plebiscite, vzz. 
out of the 113,859 votes cast, 70,546 had 
been in favor of deciding the future of the 
Cameroons at a later date (alternative b), 
while 42,788 had indicated a preterence for 
the Northern Cameroons’ becoming a part 
of the northern region of Nigeria when 
Nigeria became independent (alternative a); 
525 votes had been rejected. Approximately 
and Cort.1 and Add.t 


liscussion in the Trustee 
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80 percent of the estimated number of po- 
tential electors, and nearly 88 percent of 
the voters actually registered, had partici- 
pated in the balloting; thus the greater part 
of the cligible population had taken part in 
the consultation, freely expressing their 
wishes in regard to the alternatives offered 
in the plebiscite. Mr. Abdoh had, how- 
ever, felt it his duty to inform the Council 
of the view, which seemed to be prevalent 
among those who had voted for the second 
alternative, that the plebiscite had offered 
the people an opportunity of registering 
what 
system of local adminstration, the introduc- 
tion of reforms into which was apparently 


was in effect a protest against the 


long overdue. 

Sir Andrew Cohen (United Kingdom) 
that he 
that the 
people of many areas in the northern part 
of the had been the chict 
cause of the vote resulting from the plebi- 
Theretore, the vote should not be 


shared the commissioner's 


dissatisfaction felt by the 


noted 
view 
trust territory 
scite. 
regarded as a vote against Nigeria. He 
suggested that the Council, instead of dis- 
cussing the substance of the report, transmit 
it at once to the Trusteeship Committee of 
the General Assembly jor its considera- 
tion. The Indian delegate, who followed 
him, observed that he had joined with the 
delegates ot Italy, New Zealand, and the 
United Arab Republic in co-sponsoring a 
dratt to that which he 
hoped would be adopted unanimously. Sub- 
favored the 


resolution effect, 


sequent speakers generally 
draft resolution, urging only minor amend- 
ments to the text. As orally amended, 
the draft resolution was adopted, as was 
the draft special report’ of the Trusteeship 
Council thereon. 


At its 1043d meeting on December 16, 
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1959, the Council met to organize its work 
for the 25th session. The delegates of Bel- 
gium and the United Kingdom suggested 
that consideration of the situation in the 
territories of Ruanda-Urundi and_ the 
Northern Cameroons be postponed until 
the 26th session, when more information 
would be available, but the delegates of 
Burma and the Soviet Union felt that the 
agenda for the 26th session was already 
very heavy, inasmuch as consideration of 
the reports on Tanganyika and the Pacific 
Islands had already been deferred from the 
25th session and there would also be re- 
ports of the visiting mission on the cast 
African trust territories to examine. Mr. 
Jha (India) considered that the Council 
should adhere to the provisional agenda 
which had already been adopted for its 
25th session, as the reports of the admin- 
istering authorities for 1958 on Ruanda- 
Urundi and the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration would be avail- 
able by then; there seemed to be no strong 
reason for postponing consideration of the 
report on the former until after the report 
from the visiting mission had been re- 
ceived. Miss Tenzer (Belgium) pointed 
out, after several other representatives had 
expressed themselves in favor of early con- 
sideration of the report on Ruanda-Urundi, 
that members of the Council would no 
doubt wish to discuss conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi at length at the 26th session, when 
it would have before it the visiting mis- 
sion’s report; thus, to retain the question 
on the agenda of the 25th session as well 
would merely lead to duplication of work. 
Furthermore, in view of the fact that po 
litical reforms in the territory were cur- 
rently being put into effect, the special rep- 
resentative who normally attended Council 
meetings when Ruanda-Urundi was being 
discussed was very fully occupied and 
would find it extremely difficult to attend 
Council sessions twice in the course of a 
year. 

A vote taken on the United States pro- 
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posal to postpone consideration of the re- 
port on Ruanda-Urundi until the 26th 
session resulted in 7 votes in favor and 7 
A second vote led to an identical 
therefore not 


against. 
result; the 
adopted. The Council thereupon agreed to 
convene its 25th session on January 25, 
1g6o. 

The President of the Council informed 
the members that the Secretary-General had 
received a letter from the permanent mis- 
sion of Italy, in which it was stated that 
the Italian government would be obliged 
to withdraw the invitation which it had 
extended to the Council to hold its 26th 
The invitation had orig 


proposal was 


session in Rome. 
inally been extended on the assumption 
that its financial implications would not 
greatly exceed those of a session held at 
Geneva, but it had subsequently become 
apparent that the session would last ten 
weeks or more, instead of the eight weeks 
originally scheduled, a circumstance which 
had to be considered in the light of the 
and of 
therefore 


availability of facilities 
previous commitments. It 
decided to take note of Italy's expression 
of regret that, owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances, it had been obliged to withdraw 
further decided to 


existing 
was 


its invitation. It was 
take a decision at the 25th session on the 


opening date of the 26th session. 


Twenty-fifth Session 

The 25th session of the Trusteeship 
Council was held at UN Headquarters in 
New York from January 25 to February 8, 
1960. At the opening meeting, Mr. Vitelli 
(Italy) was elected President of the Coun 
cil, and U Tin Maung (Burma) was 
elected Vice-President. The Council then 
adopted its provisional agenda,’ which pro- 
vided for the examination of the 1958 re 
ports of the administering authorities on 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration, as well as 
consideration of petitions, arrangements tor 
a periodic visiting mission to trust terri 
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torics in cast Africa in 1960, discussion of 
administrative unions affecting trust terri- 
tories, ackowledgment of various General 
Assembly resolutions, and the appointment 
of members to certain Council committees. 
At the ensuing 1045th meeting, at the sug- 
the President, the Council de- 


gestion of 
to take note of the General 


cided merely 
Assembly resolution’ recommending that 
take com- 


ggestions made in the Assem- 


the Council into account the 
ments and 
bly during its discussion of the report’ of 
the Council tor the period from August 2, 
1958, to At The Council also 


considered at the 


rust 6, 1959. 


same mecting several 


other General Assembly resolutions, with 


the foll results: 1) with regard to 


offers by Member States of study and train 


winy 


ing facilities for inhabitants of trust terri 
tories, the Council agreed to consider the 
matter turther at its 26th session: 2) with 
reterence to the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence by trust territories,’ 
in respect of which the Assembly had in- 
vited the administering authorities con- 
cerned to formulate carly successive inter 
mediate targets and dates in the fields of 
political, economic, social, and educational 
development, so as to create, as soon as 
possible, favorable conditions for the at- 
tainment of these goals, and had requested 
the Trusteeship Council, in its examination 
of the annual reports submitted by the ad 
ministering authorities and in formulating 
the terms of reference of the 1960 visiting 
mission to trust territories in Africa,” to 
keep in view the provisions of the present 
resolution, the Council, after some discus- 
sion, accepted the Assembly's suggestion; 
and 3) with regard to plans of political 


reforms for the trust territory of Ruanda- 
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note of the 
on the 


Urundi," the Council took 
resolution and decided to list it 
agenda in conjunction with its discussion 
of the arrangements for the forthcoming 
visiting mission and its examination of con- 
ditions in the trust territory. 
Ruanda-Urund:: In its 
conditions in the trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Trusteeship Council had before 
it a working paper” prepared by the Secre- 
tariat, the text” of the interim decree of 
December 25, 1959, on the political organi- 
zation of Ruanda-Urundi, the report” of 
the government of Belgium on the admin- 
istration of Ruanda-Urundi for the year 
1958, and observations” of the UN Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) on the report, as well as 


examination of 


communications 
The discussion 


relevant petitions and 

raising general questions.” 
was opened by the representative of Bel- 
gium, who undertook to make a statement 
at the ro46th meeting regarding the recent 
decree, noting that it had seemed advisable 
to endow the various levels of the political 
organization with a wide measure of au- 
tonomy effective control, 
rather than to grant them autonomy with 
less control in certain very restricted fields. 
The first essential, he continued, had been 
to ensure that the entire population should 
participate as directly as possible in public 
affairs; accordingly, universal suffrage had 
been introduced for the constitution of the 
councils of the provisional communes and 
the formation by those councils of electoral 
colleges, which in turn would elect the 
majority of members of the higher bodies. 
The decree also provided for the progres 
sive transter of powers hitherto reserved 
to the chiefdoms to the provisional com- 


tempered by 
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munes, so that, when the latter were 
subsequently grouped into permanent com- 
munes, they would be in a position to per- 
form their own administrative functions. 
The chiefs were to be integrated into the 
territorial civil service, thus ending the 
dual administration which had so far ex- 
isted in the territory. Moreover, the Mwami 
was to remain the supreme constitutional 
authority of each state and, being outside 
the government, would continue to be in a 
position to play his proper conciliatory role. 
The government of each state was to con 
sist of a head of government and depart- 
mental chiefs, who were to be appointed 
by the Mwami, with the consent of the 
resident, and might be chosen from among 
the members of the administration. The 
decree made no reference to the relations 
between Ruanda and Urundi, added the 
Belgian delegate; the administering author- 
ity, like the Trusteeship Council, hoped 
that the two states would draw more close- 
ly together, although public opinion was 
still not ripe for such a development. 
During the question period which fol- 
lowed the Belgian representative's state- 
ment, many delegates inquired as to the 
details of the political reform currently 
under way in the territory. U Tin Maung 
(Burma), for example, asked whether 
the Belgian administration intended to ex- 
tend universal suffrage to the population 
for the 1960 elections; the answer was that 
in the first elections men only might be 
called to the polls. In reply to another 
question from the Burmese representative, 
Mr. Scheyven (Belgium) observed that all 
that would remain of the present adminis- 
trative union would be agreements in 
purely technical fields; furthermore, the 
territory would no longer be under the 
Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, 
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but would instead be under the direct au- 
thority of the Minister for the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. The ensuing 
discussion centered around the advisability 
of deferring further consideration of con- 
ditions in Ruanda-Urundi until the 26th 
session of the Council, at which time the 
report of the visiting mission to the terri- 
tory would be before the Council along 
with the annual report of the administering 
authority." 

Cameroons under United Kingdom ad 
ministration In its cXaminauion of condi 
tions in the trust territory of the Northern 
Cameroons, the Trusteeship Council had 
before it the annual report” of the admin 
istering authority for the year 1958, obser 
vations” of the World Health Organization 
(WHO) on the annual report, and relevant 
petitions and communications raising gen 
eral questions.” In reply to a question from 
the President, Mr. Caston (United King 
dom) made it clear that a special repre- 
sentative would not be available at the 
current session and that the United King 
dom delegation was not in a position for 
the time being to provide any useful infor 


added 


at a subsequent meeting that his delegation 


mation in reply to questions. He 


would submit three documents to the 26th 
session of the Council, namely: 1) a spe- 
cial report on the implementation of the 
General Assembly resolution” relating to 
the Northern Cameroons; 2) a similar re 
port relating to the Southern Cameroons; 
and 3) a third report which would supple 
ment the annual report for 1958, covering 
the period from the end of 195% to the 
beginning of 1960. Since these three docu- 
ments were not yet available, and since the 
special representative was unable to attend 
the current session of the Council, he sug 
gested that the examination of the item 
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should be deferred to the next session, 
when the Council would be better in- 
formed. 

At the 1048th meeting of the Council a 
draft resolution” was submitted by the 
delegations of China and France, calling 
for the deferment of examination of con- 
ditions in the trust territorics of Ruanda- 
Urundi and the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration until the Coun- 
cil’s 26th session. After some debate, a 
roll-call vote was taken, the result of which 
was 8 votes in favor and 4 opposed (Burma, 
India, Soviet Union, United Arab Repub- 
lic), with 2 abstentions (Paraguay, Bolivia). 
The was accordingly 


adopted 


draft resolution 


Petitions: At its 1047th, 1oggth, and 
rosoth meetings, the Council examined the 
243d through 246th reports” of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions. In introduc- 
ing the 243d report, Mr. Rasgotra (India), 
Chairman of the standing committee, 
pointed out that the committee had come 
to the conclusion that, in of the 
termination of the trusteeship agreement 
under 


vicw 
with regard to the Cameroons 
French administration on, January 1, 1960, 
on any 
that 


He called al 
¢ calicd also for serious considcr- 


no further action was called for 
of the 
territor. 


ation of the suggestion that the administer- 


communications relating to 


ing authorities send their special represent- 
atives to Headquarters well ahead of the 
opening of the Council's summer session, 
so that the standing committee might, with 
their assistance, dispose of at least some of 
the more than 1,300 outstanding petitions 
which been 
1047th meeting the Council, subject to cer- 
tain reservations which had been made, ap- 


accumulating. At its 


proved the recommendations contained in 


the report of the standing committee, fol- 
lowing which the Soviet delegate requested 
the Council to fix the date and the proce- 
dure for eXamining the petitions that had 


been received. At the roggth meeting the 
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Soviet delegate noted that during the cur- 
rent session the standing committee had 
examined only three petitions, although the 
Council's agenda included several hundred; 
he therefore reserved the right to bring that 
situation to the notice of the Trusteeship 
(Fourth) Committee and the General As- 
sembly. 

At the rosoth meeting of the Council 
the draft resolutions annexed to the 244th 
report of the standing committee were 
adopted unanimously, while that annexed 
to the 245th report was adopted by 13 votes 
to none, with 1 abstention. In the ensuing 
discussion of the 246th report, Mr. Ras- 
gotra (India) expressed his delegation’s 
dissatisfaction with the fact that the stand- 
ing committee had examined only three out 
of the 298 petitions on its agenda. Mr. 
Caston (United Kingdom) then observed 
that the number of petitions remaining on 
the agenda was less than it had been at 
any time during the past three years, but 
Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) protested 
that he was unconvinced by such an argu- 
ment and repeated that the fault for the 
current situation lay entirely with the ad- 
ministering authorities, who had not seen 
to it that their special representatives would 
be available to assist the committee in its 
work. He added that the decrease in the 
number of outstanding petitions was duc 
merely to achievement of independence by 
several of the territories, whereupon the 
petitions relating to it were simply filed 
away. The 246th report of the standing 
committee was nevertheless adopted with- 
out further comment. 

Arrangements for a periodic visiting mis- 
ston to trust territories in East Africa in 
1960: Opening the debate on this item at 
the 1047th meeting, the delegate of Burma, 
in proposing that the Soviet Union and 
the United Arab Republic be members of 
the visiting mission to East Africa, pointed 
out that various countries had participated 
in the fifteen previous visiting missions, but 
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that the Soviet Union was the only perma- 
nent member of the Security Council that 
had never been represented on such a mis- 
sion. The delegate of the United States 
observed that Paraguay had also expressed 
its desire to be a member of the next visit- 
ing mission, so that there appeared to be 
three candidates for the two places reserved 
to nonadministering states. After some dis 
cussion, the proposal of the New Zealand 
representative that the members of the visit- 
ing mission be elected by secret ballot was 
adopted by 10 votes to 4, whereupon New 
Zealand, Paraguay, the United Arab Re- 
public, and the United States, having ob 
tained the required majority, were elected 
members of the visiting mission to trust 
territories in East Africa. At its 1og8th 
meeting the Council confirmed the nomt- 
nations of Mr. Edmonds (New Zealand), 
Mr. Solano Lopez (Paraguay), Mr. Louth 
(United Arab Republic), and Mr. Sears 
(United States) as members of the visiting 
mission; Mr. Sears was elected Chairman 
by acclamation. Introducing his delega 


dratt terms of 


resolution” on the 
reference of the Mr. 


(Bolivia) said that it followed the general 


tion's 


mission, Salamanca 


pattern of similar resolutions adopted at 


previous sessions but included also a reter- 
ence to two resolutions recently adopted by 
the General Assembly, one” on the attain- 
ment of self-government or independence, 
and the other” on plans of political retorms 
for the trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi; 
the draft resolution did not provide for a 
visit to the trust territory of Somaliland, 
which was soon to achieve independence, 
but confined its terms to the territories otf 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika. In re- 
sponse to a proposal from the Burmese 
representative that a reference to the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution” on the prepara- 
tion and training of indigenous civil cadres 
included, the 


in the trust territories be 


Document T/L.959 

% General Assembly Resolution 1413 (XIV), Decem 
ber 8, 1959 

% General Assembly Resolution 1419 (XIV), Decem 
ber 18, 1959 


Bolivian delegate agreed to the suggestion. 
Following some discussion of the wording 
of the draft resolution and the possibility 
of including Somaliland on the agenda of 
the visitng mussion, the draft resolution, 
as amended, was adopted unanimously. 


Other matters: With regard to the con 
sideration of administrative unions affect 
ing trust territories, Mr. ( United 
States), Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions, recalled 


Bacon 


that the committee had decided at its last 


meeting not to consider administrative 
unions affecting Ruanda-Urundi and _ the 


United Kingdom ad 


session il the 


Cameroons under 


ministration at the current 
Trusteeship Council should de« ide to deter 
examination of conditions in those 
tories, as it had in tact done; the Council 
thereupon decided to approve the commit 
In the 
ot the report” of the Secretary-General on 
Sovict 


Union that a separate vote be taken on the 


tee’s decision. ensuing discussion 


credentials, the proposal ot the 


representative of China 


redentials ot the 


was rejected by 10 votes to 4, tollowing 
which the report itself was adopted by 13 
votes to none, with 1 abstention 

At the 1o045th and roggth meetings of the 
Council the following appointments were 
made: 1) New Zealand, 
United Arab Republic, and the United 


members of the 


Paraguay, the 


States were appointed 


Standing Committee on Administrative 


Unions; 2) Belgium, China, India, the 
Soviet Union. the United Kingdom, and 
the United States were appointed to the 
Standing Committee on Petitions; and 3) 
Australia and the United Arab Republic 
were appointed to the Committee on 
Classification of Communications. 

At its rosoth mecting the Council de- 
cided that the date of the opening of its 


26th session should be April 14, 1960. 


General Asser! Res tion 1412 (XIV) 


Decem 


International Court of Justice 


preliminary objections to the application of 


Cases Before the Court 


Case concerning the Temple of Preah 
Thailand): Accord- 


ing to an order of December 5, 1959, the 


Vihear (Cambodia v. 


International Court of Justice in the case 
ot the Temple of Preah Vihear fixed Janu- 
ary 20, 1960, as the time limit for filing 
the memorial of Cambodia, and May 23, 
1960, tor filing the counter-memorial of 
Thailand. 

Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited (Bel 
Spain): In an order of December 
5s, 1959, the Court, in accordance with a 


gium v. 


request from the agent for the government 
ot Spain, extended the time limit for the 
hling of the counter-memorial of the gov- 
ernment of Spain to May 21, 1960. 

Case 
Port, des QOuais 
routh” and the 
(France v. Lebanon): Having received the 


concerning the “Compagnie du 
et des Entrepéts de Bey 


“Société Radio-Orient” 


Temp Preah Vihear (Cam 


Order of December 5, 1959° 


(aie migrming tf 
Thatland 
Reports 1959. 5 28 sec also International Cours 
December 8, 


eedings, 


lustece, N 49 
For the applicat 


| Organtzation, Winter 19 (Vol. 14, 


netituting pr 


‘ ma Traction, Light and 
December 3, 1959 ». 28g, see 
information 
Winter 


also International Court of Justice, ¢ 
39/34, December 8, 1050 For 
n the case, sce International 
i989 (Vol. 13, N i), p. 


f fevious 
Organization, 


the French government from the agent of 
the government of Lebanon, the Court, in 
an order of January 6, 1960, fixed February 
10, 1960, as the time limit within which 
the French government might present a 
written statement of its observations and 
submissions on the preliminary objections.’ 


Advisory Opinion 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization: Having received written 
statements or communications from various 
governments as well as documentation 
transmitted by the Secretary-General of the 
Consultative 


Court in its 


Intergovernmental Maritime 
(IMCO), the 


communiqué ot December 28, 1959, not- 


Organization 


fied the members and the Secretary-General 
of the Organization that hearings on this 
matter would begin as soon as possible 


after April 17, 1960." 


Cas mocrning the 
et des Entrepét: de 
Ortent France 


mpagnie du Port, des Quats 
Beyrouth and the Société Radio 
Lebanon), Order january ¢ 
1960: 1.C.J. Reports 1960, p. 4; see also International 
Justice, Commamguéd No. January 8&8, 
For previous information on the case, see 
International Organtzation, Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, No 
p. 205 
* International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
December 28, 1959. For previous information 
Autumn 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Fourteenth Annual Report 

The fourteenth annual report of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, covering the fiscal year July 
1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, was presented to 
the Board of Governors on September 28, 
1959. The report noted that the year 
under review had been one of considerable 
adversity for many of the Bank’s member 
countries, with foreign exchange difhcul- 
ties having been the rule rather than the 
exception for the less developed nations. 
Nevertheless, although export earnings had 
declined, the inflow of both public and 
private capital from the developed areas 
had been well maintained. The Bank's 
lending for the period under review had 
continued at the high level reached in the 
previous fiscal year, as it had made 30 
loans totaling $703 million. Half of the 
year's lending activities had been concen- 
trated in Asia, amounting to $354 million, 
while the balance had been made up of 
$136.5 million for Latin America, $110.6 
million for Africa, and $102 million for 
Europe. As in previous years, lending 
operations had emphasized the strengthen- 
ing of basic services, with electric power 
development representing the largest objec- 
tive and accounting for $294 million of the 
total. Transportation improvement, mainly 
in railways, had accounted for $257.2 mil- 
lion; loans for industry, largely steel, paper, 
and mining, had totaled $149 million; and 
loans for agricultural development had 
amounted to $3.5 million. 

Increases had also been reported in nearly 
every aspect of the Bank’s financial opera- 
tions. The Bank’s net earnings, exclusive 
of receipts from loan commissions, had 


' International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel 
opment, Fourteenth Annual Report, 1958-19°9, Wash 
ington, D. € 1939. For a summary of the thirteenth 


come to $46.5 million, an increase of $4.5 
million over the previous year, while dis 
bursements had risen to $583 million, the 
highest in the Bank's history. Sales of 
parts of Bank loans had amounted to $148 
million, exceeding the previous high of $99 
million, but, on the other hand, the Bank 
had borrowed less than it had in the pre 
ceding year—$432 million as compared to 
$650 million—with the Federal Republic 
ot Germany representing the largest single 
source of On June 
1959, the Bank's total reserves had reached 
$420 million, a $70 million increase; gross 
income for the year, excluding loan com- 


borrowed funds. 30, 


missions, had increased 25 percent, totaling 


$:22 million, but net earnings had in 
creased only 10 percent because of the 
3ank’s growing reliance on borrowed 


funds rather than on subscribed capital; 
and total principal repayment had increased 
35 percent, to $1og 
The Bank also reported that due to chang 
ing conditions in world capital markets it 
had 6 
that its lendable funds had been augmented 
by $134 million through member nations’ 
releases of their capital subscriptions; that 
the cumulative total of sales of parts of 
loans by the Bank stood at $568 million; 
and that in its joint operations with mem 


amounting million. 


its interest rate to 


raised percent; 


ber governments it had raised a total of 
$250 million, of which $100 million had 
been contributed by Bank loans, $130 mil 
lion had come from the market, and the 
remaining $20 million had been lent by the 
European Investment Bank. 

As in previous years the Bank had car 
ried out general econo:nic surveys, and by 
the middle of 1960 expected to publish the 


nai Organization 
ryit 


see Internat ng 


No. 2), 


annual report, Spr 


1999 (Vol. 14, 
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four reports of its missions to Thailand, 
Libya, Tanganyika, and Venezucla. Fur- 
ther, the Bank had met demands for tech- 
nical assistance of a more specialized 
nature, staff members having been sent to 
Peru, Malta, the Sudan, and other areas 
to provide advice on developmental pro- 
grams. The Bank had also been active in 
assisting member countrics to organize or 
operate development banks and had pre- 
pared a book on the principal problems 
confronting the of such banks, 
based on a meeting that had been held in 
Washington. In addition to the usual co- 
operation with the UN agencies, the Bank 
had been especially active in helping the 
UN Special Fund with its first tasks. The 
Bank had its educational 
programs. Its staff college, the Economic 
Development held its fourth 
course, from the end of October 1958 to 
April 1959, which was attended by 20 of- 
ficials from the less developed member 
countries. The Bank had also continued 
its training program for more junior ofh- 
cials and had agreed to conduct a short 
course on economic development at the 
University College of the West Indies in 


sponsors 


also continued 


Institute, 


Jamaica during the summer. 

At the annual meeting of the Bank's 
Board of Governors in October 1958, the 
Governor for the United States had pro- 
posed consideration of an increase in the 
Bank's capital, thereby leading to the con- 
sideration of this question by the Executive 
Directors and to their subsequent proposals 
that member countries be invited to double 
their capital subscriptions, with certain ad- 
ditional increases to be subscribed by seven 
teen member countries. The increases in 


capital subscription were to be accom 
panied by an increase in the Bank’s author- 
ized capital from $10 billion to $21 billion. 


At the end of the fiscal year the legislation 


required to carry out these increased sub- 


scriptions was being enacted in many coun- 


? International Bank for Reconstruction and Develo 
ment, Sammary Proceeding:, 1959 Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Governors, September 28—Orctober 2, 195° 


tries; several governments, inter alia those 
of the United States and the United King- 
dom, had already completed all necessary 
action. 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting 

The 1959 annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Bank was 
held in Washington, D. C., from Septem- 
ber 28 through October 2, under the chair- 
manship of Fernando Berckemeyer, Am- 
bassador of Peru to the United States.’ The 
meeting included six sessions, one of the 
Joint Procedures Committee and five in 
plenary, held jointly with the International 
Monetary Fund. In his annual address 
Eugene R. Black, President of the Bank, 
reviewed the great strides taken by the 
Bank over a ten-year period. In 1949, for 
example, the Bank, although it had in- 
vested more than half a billion dollars in 
the reconstruction of western European 
countries, had made only three develop 
ment loans, totaling a little more than $100 
million, while in the recently ended fiscal 
year alone it had lent over $700 million; 
in addition, from a 48-member-nation or- 
ganization in 1949 it had grown to a 68- 
nation body in 1959. Aside from stressing 
the growth of his organization, Mr. Black 
also pointed to the branching out of its 
functions. The Bank had completed its 
first loan for an atomic power project in 
Italy; it had developed an important role 
as a mediator of economic conflicts, having 
helped to pave the way for agreements be- 
tween the rival financial claims of the 
United Kingdom and the United Arab Re- 
public as well as the divergent claims for 
compensation of the shareholders of the 
former Suez Canal Company; it was oper- 
ating a staff college, the Economic Devel- 
opment Institute; it had rendered steadily 
expanding services of technical assistance, 
resident advisors in member 
countries, survey missions, and more spe- 


including 


Washington, D. C., October 41, 1959. For a summary 
of the 1958 meeting, see International Organization, 
Spring 1939 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 311-312 
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cialized missions; and it had established 
important contacts with industrial develop- 
ment banks. Mr. Black referred to the 
September 1, 1959, decision of the Board 
of Governors approving the proposed dou- 
bling of the Bank's authorized capital as a 
dramatic symbol of the progress and co- 
operation the Bank had experienced, and 
mentioned as a further indication of this 
the move to broaden the sources of develop- 
ment capital through the proposed Inter- 
national Development Association. 

The 
resolutions at its 1959 annual meeting: 1) 
a resolution approving the financial state 


3oard of Governors adopted four 


ments, auditors’ report, and the administra 
tive budget; 2) and 3) resolutions setting 
the terms and conditions under which Laos 
and Portugal would be admitted to mem 
bership; and 4) a resolution requesting the 
Executive Directors to formulate articles of 
agreement for an International Develop 
ment Association which would be an afhl 
iate of the Bank.’ 


Lending Operations 
The International Bank 


tion and Development announced on De 


for Reconstruc 


cember 10, 1959, a loan equivalent to $50 
million for the construction and operation 
of a pipeline to bring crude oil from the 
northern Sahara to the Algerian port of 
Bougie.” The loan 


cicté Pétroli¢re de Gérance, a corporation 


was made to the So 


owned by two oil-producing companies in 
the Sahara, the one owned largely by the 
French government, and the other a sub 
sidiary of the largest French oil company. 
The principal market for the crude oil was 
expected to be France and other western 
European countries, where the increasing 
annual rate of consumption of this product 
had created a concurrent increasing de 
mand. The Bank loan was to cover nearly 


* For action in accordance with this resolution, 
this issue, p. 443-344 

* International Bank for 
opment, Release No 
For a summary of previous 
Bank, see International 
14, No. 1), p. 205 
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614, December 10, 1959 
activities of the International 
Winter 196¢ 
loans are made 


Press 
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half the required capital for the construc 
tion of the pipeline, the remainder to be 
provided by the shareholders in the form 
of capital stock and long-term loans. The 
loan was for a term of twelve years, bear 
ing 6 interest, with amortization 
beginning on May 15, 1961. 

On December 22, 1959, the International 
Bank announced that it had made, in con 
junction with nine private institutional in 


percent 


vestors, a loan equivalent to $56.5 mullion 
to the Suez Canal Authority for a program 
designed to improve the Canal.’ In 1961, 
upon completion of the program, the Canal, 


the world’s most important water 


one ot 
ways, would be wider and deeper in order 
to accommodate larger ships. In addition, 
the Suez Canal Authority, a public organi 
the 
operation, and maintenance of the Canal, 
would have the modern plant and equip 
ment necessary to provide ships with efh 


The Bank's fifteen-year loan, 


zation responsible for management, 


cient service. 
bearing 6 percent interest, with amortiza 
tion beginning March 15, 1962, was to 
cover the foreign exchange requirements, 
while the remaining costs were to be met 
by the Suez Canal Authority from its own 
resources. The loan was guaranteed by the 
United Arab Republic. 

A $32.5 million loan for the further de 
velopment of electric power in Chile was 
made by the International Bank on Decem 
ber 30, 1959. The larger part of the loan 
was to help finance a hydroelectric plant 
to serve central Chile, while the remainder 
was to aid the financing of a thermal elec 
The loan 
was made to Empresa Nacional de Elec 
tricidad S.A. (Endesa) and to the Corpora 
(Fo 


gency responsible 


tric plant in northern Chile 


cién de Fomento de la Produccién 


mento), a government 


for promoting economic development in 


Chile and owner of Endesa. The plant in 


without the Bank's guarantee ! lude a 1 percent 


mmussion which is allocated to the Bank's Special 
Reserve 

8 International Reconstruction and Devel 
opment, Press Release No. 615, December 22, 19499 

[bid., Press Release No December 40, 1959 
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central Chile was to alleviate a shortage of 
generating capacity which had made it 
necessary to restrict power consumption in 
a large industrial area, while the thermal 
plant in the north was to provide power 
for its main industry, namely, mining, prin- 
cipally iron ore, copper, and manganese, 
needed as export products. The Bank's 
loan, designed to meet the foreign exc hange 
requirements, was for a 25-year term; it 
bore 6 percent interest, with amortization 
beginning April 15, 1963. It was guaran- 
teed by the Republic of Chile. 

On December 30, 1959, a $7 million loan 
was made by the International Bank to 
Uruguay for a program to foster the use 
of improved methods in pasture develop- 
ment and livestock production, as recom- 
mended by a Bank and Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) mission. 
The program, administered by a quasi- 
autonomous body in the Ministry of Live- 
stock and Agriculture, extend 
credits to farmers for the following pur- 
and 


point 


was to 


poses: the improvement of pastures 
soil fertility by fertilization and re-seeding; 
the subdivision of farms to permit rota- 
tional grazing; the provision of additional 
water; the conservation of forage; and the 
better control of livestock diseases. It was 
estimated that in three years the resulting 
increase in output would add to the income 
of farmers and to Uruguay's export carn- 
ings, largely represented by meat, wool, 
and other pastoral products. The Bank's 
loan would meet the foreign exchange re- 
quirements needed during the three-year 
period, the remainder of the project being 
financed by the participating farmers and 
the Livestock Fund established specifically 
for this purpose. The twelve-year Bank 
loan bore 6 percent interest, with amortiza- 
tion scheduled to begin in December 1963. 

On January 20, 1960, the International 
Bank made a $17.6 million loan in Colom- 
bia for projects designed to increase the 
supply of power in Bogot4 and the sur- 


Press Release No. 617, December 30, 1 
Press Release No. 619, January 


Five private hanks also 


rounding area.’ 
participated in the loan, which was made 


to Empresa de Energia Eléctrica de Bogota, 
an autonomous agency established by the 
municipality of Bogot4 to provide electrical 
power tor the city and its suburbs. The 
city’s supply of electrical power had not 
kept pace with the increasing demands of 
its residents and its industries, but the loan 
would enable new installations to be built, 
thereby nearly doubling the present capac- 
ity of the power system serving the area. 
The Bank's 25-year loan, bearing 6 percent 
interest with amortization beginning May 
15, 1963, was to cover the foreign exchange 
requirements, while local currency require- 
ments were to be provided by Empresa 
resources. 


from its own 


Other Matters 

On February 1, 1960, the International 
Bank announced that the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Development As- 
sociation (IDA), the proposed new financ- 
ing institution to be affiliated with the 
Bank, were ready for acceptance by pro- 
spective member and were 
being transmitted to them.” Those govern- 
ments desiring to join IDA would now 
have to follow with whatever legislative 
action was required in order to accept 
membership and to subscribe funds. The 
main features of IDA, as proposed, in- 
cluded: 1) membership open to member 
countries of the Bank; 2) subscriptions 
roughly proportionate to subscriptions to 
the Bank's capital, which would bring the 
initial resources proposed for IDA up to 
$1,000 million; 3) the division of member 


governments 


countries into two groups for purposes of 
fund subscription, the industrial and the 
less developed nations, with the latter being 
allowed to pay go percent of their initial 
subscription in their national currency; 4) 
subscriptions payable over a five-year period, 
with 10 percent of the initial subscription 
in either gold or freely convertible curren- 


* thid., Press Release N 1, February 1, 1 
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cies; 5) articles drafted in very general 
terms, to give IDA wide latitude in financ- 
ing projects in the less developed member 
countries and their dependencies; 6) fi- 
nancing in the form of loans, with no 
imposition of conditions as to where the 
proceeds should be spent, but with the 
proviso that loans should not be made if 
funds were available from other sources; 
7) financing accessible to a member gov- 
ernment or its territory, a political sub- 
division, a public or private entity, or a 
public international or regional organiza- 
tion, with no requirement for a govern 
ment guarantee of the loan; 8) non-inter 
ference in the political affairs of member 
countries; g) regular review of IDA’s re- 
sources; and 10) a structure adapted to 
administration by the Bank. The purposes 
of IDA were described as being “ 
promote economic development . . . in 
particular by providing finance to meet... 
important developmental requirements on 
terms which were more flexible and bore 
less heavily on the balance of payments 
than those of conventional loans, thereby 
furthering the developmental objectives of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and supplementing its 
activities.” 

The Bank’s financial statements for the 
six months ending December 31, 1959, re- 
ported a $42 million addition to its reserves, 
bringing them to a total of $462 million.” 
These additions were made up of net carn- 
ings of $28.8 million, which were placed in 
the Supplemental Reserve, and loan com- 
missions of $13.2 million, which were cred- 
Thus the 


losses on 


ited to the Special Reserve. 
Supplemental Reserve against 
loans and guarantees totaled $310.9 million, 
and the Special Reserve, $151.1 million. 
Gross income, exclusive of loan commus- 
sions, was $71.4 million, while expenses 
amounted to $42.6 million, including $37.2 
million for interest on the Bank's funded 
debt, bond issuance, and other financial 
622, February 4, 1960 

6134, December 10, 1959 


[bid., Press Release No 
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expenses. The Bank's fifteen loans during 
this period amounted to $349.1 million, its 
disbursements to $213.8 million. This 
brought the total number of loans to 249 in 
51 countries and raised the gross total of 
commitments to $4,871 million, while dis- 
bursements totaled $3,591.2 million. Dur- 
ing the period in question, the Bank sold 
or agreed to sell $82.9 million principal 
amounts of loan; its repayment of principal 
came to $30.2 million; its funded debt to 
$34.6 million; and its subscribed capital was 
increased to $18,614.4 million. At the end 
ot 1959, the Bank’s total sale of principal 
loans was $651.3 million, of which all ex- 
cept $69 million was without the Bank's 
guarantee; total principal repayments were 
$577.2 million; its funded debt totaled 
$:,989.8 million; tunded debt’ maturing 
came to $90.8 million; and sinking and 
purchase tund transactions amounted to 
$11.3 million. 

Announcement was made on December 
10, 1959, that a group of London banking 
hrms headed by 
Ltd., had prepared an issue of £10 million 
in § percent sterling bonds of the Inter 
national Bank.’ On January 20, 1960, the 
Bank arranged to borrow the equivalent ot 
$47.6 million from the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank, the Central Bank of West Germany. 
agreement, the 


Baring Brothers & Co., 


Under the terms of the 
Bank would, trom time to time, prior to 
January 31, 1961, draw down the principal 
ot the loan and as evidence of its indebted- 
ness issue to the Bundesbank notes of 44 
percent due three years from the date of 
From January 29 through February 
5, 1960, a 60 million Swiss franc issue of 


issuc 


4% percent twelve-year bonds of the Inter- 
Sank was publicly offered by a 


This 


national 
syndicate of leading Swiss banks.” 


repre sented the eighth public issue of the 
Bank in Swiss francs and, as in previous 
offerings, the Swiss Credit Bank, the Swiss 


Bank Corporation, and the Union Bank 
of Switzerland headed the underwriting 


January 20, 106« 
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group. Interest was to be payable annually, 
with the first payment due February 15, 
1961. Finally, Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
The First Boston Corporation announced 
on February 9, 1960, that they were head- 
ing an underwriting group composed of 


181 investment firms and commercial banks 
which were placing on the market a $125 
million International Bank bond issue.” 
The bonds, due February 15, 1985, bore 
interest of 5 percent. 


International Labor Organization 


Governing Body 

The 143d session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was held in Geneva from November 
17 to November 20, 1959. As had been 
decided at its 141st session (March 1959), 
the Governing Body was given an oppor- 
tunity at the outset to review the major 
emphases and uends of ILO’s activities 
and methods of work. This was under- 
taken as an experiment which the Govern- 
ing Body could repeat if it deemed it 
necessary or beneficial. Opening the de- 
bate, the United States 
pointed out that ILO’s objective of improv- 
ing the condition of the underdeveloped 
countries had generally been regarded as 
most that much still re 
mained to be done in that field. 
tioned against the dissipation of efforts on 


representative 


important and 


He cau- 


secondary matters, as funds for operational 
activities were limited and the setting of 
priorities was therefore imperative. In his 
opinion, some of the industrial committees 
had been running out of useful work; he 
thus suggested substituting for them ad hoc 
meetings designed to cope with specific 
He also criticized vari 
ous joint ILO had undertaken 
with other specialized agencies as well as 
the drafting of rigid instruments which, 


regional problems. 
projects 


in his opinion, occupied too much of the 
Organization's time. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion, all representatives agreed on the 
importance and necessity of ILO’s opera- 
tional activities, particularly technical as- 


sistance. Several speakers suggested that 


Re ruary 9, 10% 
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technical assistance should not be confined 
to industry but should also be given to 
agriculture. The representative of West 
Germany, for one, expressed the view that 
the Organization should intensify its work 
in the field of employment and labor-man- 
agement relations, while the Indian spokes- 
man favored workers’ education programs 
and vocational training, as well as a long- 
term project for raising living standards 
in rural areas. On the other hand, several 
representatives emphasized the traditional 
legislative role that, in their opinion, ILO 
should continue to play. As the Belgian 
delegate expressed it, ILO was primarily 
not a technical organization but one di- 
rected toward the achievement of standards, 
and this activity should be considered fun- 
damental and not relegated to second place. 
In the view of the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative, however, standard-setting, while 
important, was only one way of achieving 
the Organization's essential task of seeing 
that the practical aspects of social policy 
kept pace with economic development; thus 
it had to be supplemented by operational 
activities. The delegate of the Soviet Union 
desired a further development of instru- 
ments establishing the rights of all workers, 
especially of those in agriculture who were 
not at present covered by ILO codes or 
standards. At the close of the discussion, 
while it was generally agreed that a peri- 
odic review of ILO’s programs would have 
a salutary effect, it was decided that such 
a review should be held only when the 


Governing Body considered it necessary. 


see International Organization, Auturr roso (Vol. 134, 


No. 4). 
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The Governing Body generally endorsed 
the suggestions laid before it with regard 
to the action to be taken on the resolutions 
adopted by the 43d session of the Inter 
Thus the Di- 


rector-General was to communicate to the 


national Labor Conference.’ 
governments of Member States the resolu 
tion concerning the problems of young 
their attention to the 


need to develop well-rounded and adequate 


workers and draw 
youth policies, as well as the resolution con 
cerning ILO activities in the field of health 
and safety and its participation in the pro 
posed International Health and Medical 
Research Year. In with the 
resolution concerning the operational activi 
ILO, the Director-General ple dged 
to bear in mind the Conterence’s 


connection 


tues ol 
himselt 
directive to take all possible steps to in 


crease such activities. Furthermore, he 


would, when submitting the agenda, take 


into account the Conference's request tor a 
convention on occupational health services 
in places of employment. The Governing 
Body also took note of 


cerning the development of activities in re 


the resolution con 


spect of the underdeveloped countries; was 
informed that a recent meeting of the Com 
mittee of Social Security Experts had rec 
ommended the establishment of a new 
international instrument concerning benetits 
in the event of employment accidents due 
to the harmful effects of ionizing radia 
tions: and referred to its Industrial Com 
mittee the draft resolution pertaining to its 
work which the Conference had adopted. 

The 38th, 39th, and goth reports of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association were 
discussed and endorsed, subject to the ab 
stention of the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovak 
themselves from the Committee's proceed 
A general review of the membership 


representatives, who disassociated 


ings. 
of the industrial and analogous committees 


led to the of the Industrial 
Committee’s recommendation regarding in 


ace eptanc 


2 For a summary of the 43d session, see Imternational 


1939 (Vol. 13, N 4). 41 


October 1, 1roso (Vol 
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creases in and composition of the various 
committees. 

Other matters discussed by the Govern 
ing Body included, inter alia, program ap 
praisals for the 1959-1964 period, the prob 
workers, and 


lem of women 


manpower 
employment, technical assistance, the pro 
posed International Institute tor Social and 
Labor Studies, financial and administrative 
questions, and the composition and agenda 
oft varius mectings. After a scrics ot elec 


and 


with the 


tions session con 
cluded 


144th session of the Governing Body would 


March 1-4, 


appomntme nts, the 


determination that the 


be held tn Geneva, 1Q60 


Other Matters 

A technical meeting on fishery coopera 
tives, jointly organized by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAQ) and ILO, 
took place in Naples from May 12 to 21, 
1959; this represented the first interna 


tional gathering of its kind, thereby draw 


ing attention to the fact that fishery cooper 
atives were engaged in a wide varicty ot 
onomi 


fishermen and to 


functions for the improvement of ¢ 
and social conditions of 
the need for ex hange ot information and 


A 


on social security for the African and Asian 


teaching materials in this area ninar 


countries, organized by the International 


Labor Office, was held in Prague trom 
August 1 to September 10, 1959;° the pro 
gram of the seminar, based upon the ex 
perience of ILO 
drawn up by the ILO in collaboration with 
the Czechoslovak National Social 


Office and was largely devoted to problems 


previous seminars, was 


Security 


of social security planning. An inter 
regional seminar on cooperative develop 
ment, sponsored by ILO and FAO in con 
Danish National 


Assistance, was held 


junction with the Com 


mittee for Technical 
in Copenhagen from July 29 to August 25, 


the objects of the seminar were to 


1959; 

enable the participants to add to their 
Decembe (Vv N 

Pp. 457-418 


‘ é 
Organization, Autumn 
Industry and Labor, 22, 
No. 7 241-242 
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knowledge of the cooperative system and 
to acquaint themselves with its develop- 
ment in Denmark. 

In September and October 1959, ILO 
conducted its tenth annual internship pro- 
gram, permitting a group of selected par- 
ticipants to study the aims, methods, and 
activities of the Organization.” During the 
ten years of the operation of this program, 
individuals from 61 member countries and 
7 non-metropolitan territories had partici 
pated in it 

In accordance with a decision taken at 
the 1 th session of ILC Governing Sody, 


a Committee of Experts on Statistics of 


Industrial Injuries convened at Geneva 


trom November 3 to 10, 1959; the experts 
discussed the definition of employment in 


juries, the methods of collecting statistics 


and their tabulation, and the diversity of 
schedules used for assessing industrial dis 


ability. The Panel of Consultants on the 


Problem of Women Workers, set up to 
advise ILO on questions of particular con- 
cern to women workers, held an initial 
meeting in Geneva, October 12-16, 1959; 
the meeting, which discussed four main 
questions—recent trends in women work- 
ers’ opportunities and needs, conditions and 
problems of women agricultural workers, 
women's wages, and the future program— 
represented the first step in a continuous 
process of consultation on questions of spe 
cial concern to women workers. Lastly, 
the Tripartite Subcommittee of the Joint 
Maritime Seafarers’ Wel- 
fare, established by ILO at its 130th ses 
in Naples, No- 


Commission on 


held its first session 
1959. The 
main conclusions, which it 
took the 
principles for future establishment of wel- 


Sion, 
vember 2-6, subcommittee’s 
adopted unani- 
a set of basic 


mously, form ot 


tare facilities for seafarers. 


International Monetary Fund 


It was announced on November 19, 1959, 
France had purchased $200 million 
trom the Monetary Fund, 


thereby reducing the Fund’s holdings ot 


that 
International 


French trancs to 98 percent of the French 
A one-year $100 million stand-by 


the 


quota 


arrangement between government otf 
Argentina and the Fund was announced 
on December 2, 1959; this was to enable 
the Argentine government to carry forward 
stabilization, 


ts program of economic 


which was to be supplemented by addi 
tional credits from other quarters. Specifi- 
cally, the arrangement was to provide for 


general payment support and help maintain 


t, 1960 (Vol. 14, No 
14 th 


Pp. 
session, see Interna 
(Vol. 13, No. 4), 


on the 


tromal Organtiation Summer 1959 
Pp. 4684 
* 
N 
* lhid., February 1, 1960 (Vol. 25, No. 5), p 
“For information on the 140th session, see Inter 


ation, February 1936 (Vol. 10, No. 1), 


amd Labowr, January 1, 1960 (Vol 


national Organ 
1-202 

‘Industry and Labour 
No. 2). 4-65 


January 14, 1960 (Vol. 25, 


an orderly foreign exchange system; it 
brought Argentina’s outstanding drawings 
trom the Fund to $117.5 million. On De- 
cember 21, 1959, the Fund announced a 
stand-by arrangement with the Dominican 
Republic, which authorized it to draw up 
to $11,250,000 during the following twelve 
months,” thereby enabling the 
ment to undertake a stabilization program 
needed to offset the declining export earn- 
ings affecting the Republic. 
Lastly, on March 1, 1960, the government 
of Peru entered into a one-year stand-by ar- 
rangement with the Fund for an amount 


govern- 


Dominican 


of $27.5 million in support of its efforts 


News Survey (hereafter 
cited as IFNS), November 27, 1939 (Vol. 12, No. 22), 
For a summary of previous activities of the 
see International Organization, Winter 1960 
14, No. 1), p. 210-211 
Monetary Fund, 
1939; see also 
23), p. 181 
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Press 
IFNS, 


nternational 
310, December 2, 
1939 (Vol. 12, No 
* International Monetary Fund, 
411, December 21, 1959; see also 
1960 (Vol. 12, No. 26), p. 205 
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to achieve economic and financial stability 
and to counteract the inflationary pressures 
the country had been experiencing.’ 

The record of Fund transactions released 
in December showed that under stand-by 
arrangements purchases had been made in 
October by Argentina and Honduras for 
$3 million and $1.2 million, respectively.’ 
In addition, Iran had purchased $5 million 
and repurchased $2.2 million, and stand-by 
arrangements had been negotiated with El 
Salvador, Colombia, and Haiti. In January, 
the record of Fund transactions indicated 
that in November Bolivia had purchased 
$3.12 million and Sudan $1.2 million (in 
pounds sterling), while Argentina and El 
Salvador had purchased $6 million and 
$5.5 million, respectively, under stand-by 
arrangements; repurchases had been made 
by France, the Union of South Africa, and 
Turkey.” The record of Fund transactions 
published in February disclosed that during 
the calendar year 1959 drawings had to- 
taled $179.8 million; total repayments, 
greater than in any previous year, had been 


$607 million; repurchases had amounted to 
$573 million; and drawings of currencies 
of other members had been $34 million.’ 
At the end of the year, drawings outstand- 
ing amounted to $1,268 million. 

On January 15, 1960, an agreement be- 
tween the government of Saudi Arabia and 
the Fund was announced, establishing the 
initial par value for the Saudi riyal at 4.5 
Saudi riyals per United States dollar.” On 
February 20, 1960, the Fund announced 
that it had concurred in a proposal by the 
government of Iceland for a change in the 
par value of the Icelandic krona, which was 
thereby established at 38 kronur per United 
Also on that date another 
the Icelandic govern 


States dollar.” 
agreement between 
ment and the Fund was announced, au- 
thorizing Iceland to draw $2.8 million from 
the Fund and enabling it to draw up to an 
additional $5.6 million under a stand-by 
arrangement. These measures were directed 
toward internal stability and external bal 
ance in the country’s economy. 


International Telecommunication Union 


Conferences 

At the conclusion of the two Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
conferences held in Geneva in 1959—the 
Plenipotentiary (October 14 to December 
16) and the Administrative Radio ( August 
17 to December 17)—two international 
documents were officially signed by the 
representatives of 85 and 84 countries re- 
spectively, narnely: 1) the new Convention, 
replacing the International Telecommunica 
tion Convention of Buenos Aires, 1952; and 
2) the new Radio Regulations, replacing 
those of Atlantic City, 1947... The Conven- 
tion was to take effect on January 1, 1961, 
Release No 


* International Monetary Fund, Press 


315, March 1, 1960. 


5 JFNS, December 4, 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 253), p 
188 

* lbid., January 8, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 26), p. 212 

* [bid., February 3, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 40), p. 244 

* International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 


312, January 15, 196¢ 


and the Radio Regulations on May 1, 1961. 
Some additional protocols had to be signed 
as well, so that certain decisions (for ex 
ample, the elections of the newly-constituted 
Administrative Council, the Secretary-Gen 
eral, and the Deputy Secretary-General, and 
changes made in the budget system) could 
take effect forthwith. Numerous recommen 
dations and resolutions were also adopted, 
and decisions concerning the way ITU was 
organized, how it was run, and its future 
development were reached by the Pleni 
potentiary Conference, the 
which was Mr. J. D. H. van der Toorn, 


chairman of 


head of the Netherlands delegation. The 
* International Monetary Fund, Press Release Ni 
414, February 20, 106¢ 
1 Journal UIT, December 1939 (Vol. 2 No. 12), 
Pp. 236-258. For previous informat n ITI 
tees, see International Organrzation, Autu (NV 
13, No. 4), p. 648-649 
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chairman of the Radio Conference was Mr. 
Charles J. Acton, head of the Canadian 
delegation. 

The Administrative Council was thence- 
forth to comprise 25 member countries, to 
ensure a more equitable representation of 
the various major regions of the world, in 
line with recent political changes and the 
requirements of the new and developing 
countries. The five regions were designated 
as follows: the Americas, western Europe, 
eastern Europe and northern Asia, Africa, 
and Asia and Australasia. The representa- 
tives of the 25 countries elected to the Ad- 
ministrative Council met for the first ume 
at the conferences headquarters on Decem- 
ber 16, when they elected Mr. Libero Os- 
waldo de Miranda ( Brazil) chairman, and 
Mr. Vladimir Senk (Yugoslavia) 
chairman. The new Council decided to 
meet again on May 28, 1960. 

It was agreed at the Plenipotentiary Con- 
ference that the future Secretary-General 
and Deputy Secretary-General of the Union 
should be elected by the Conference itself, 
and not, as previously, by the Administra- 
On December 8, 1959, there- 
tore, the Conference elected Mr. Gerald C. 
Gross, already Acting Secretary-General, as 
the new Seeretary-General of ITU, to take 
office on January 1, 1960. The following 
day, the post of Deputy Secretary-General 
was Dr. Manohar 
head of the Indian delegation to the Radio 


vice- 


Council. 


entrusted to Sarwate, 


Conference, assistant head of that delega 
tion to the Plenipotentiary Conterence, and 


representative of India on the Administra- 
tive Council. 

The Administrative Radio Conference 
had as its basic task an orderly interna- 
tional apportionment of the frequency 
bands in the spectrum between the various 
services. It undertook a thorough overhaul 
of frequency band allocations, making due 
allowance for the extraordinary expansion 
of certain services, such as the broadcasting 
and aviation services, while providing for 
the requirements of radio astronomy and of 
the organizations needing communications 
for research purposes in connection with 
outer space. New duties were assigned to 
the International Frequency Registration 
Board and eleven members of the Board 
were appointed from five different parts of 
the world. 

Other decisions resulting from the Con- 
ferences included the following: that ITU 
should join the UN Common System (con- 
ditions of employment, salaries, allowances, 
and pensions); that Russian would be used 
at future conferences as a spoken language 
on the same basis as French, English, and 
Spanish; that the budget for recurrent ex- 
penditures, which in 1959 amounted to 
Sw. frs. 6,687,350, would rise progressively 
from Sw. frs. 9,000,000 in 1960 to Sw. frs. 
12,200,000 in 1965; and that the part played 
by ITU in the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance would be increased, with 
ITU managing its own technical assistance 


schemes in the future. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) held its 55th ses- 
sion in Paris, from November 22, 1959, to 
December 5, 1959.) Under the heading, 
Execution of the Program, the Board de- 


ss EX/Decisions, December 15, 1959 
nary of the s4th see International 
Autumn 1oso (Vol. 13, No. 4). p. 64 


sessior 


cided, inter alia: 1) to approve the list of 
invitations to the 23d International Confer- 
ence on Public Education; 2) to authorize 
the Director-General to convene, in 1960, a 
meeting of representatives to the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Cultural Property 
Armed Conflict, if he 


? Document $5 EX/3 and Addendum. 
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deemed it appropriate to do so; 3) to invite 
member states to submit names of great 
personalities and to call attention to his 
toric events in the field of education, sci- 
ence, and culture which they planned to 
commemorate, in conformity with a deci- 
sion adopted at its previous session;’ 4) to 
extend assistance to the governments of the 
United Arab Republic and the Sudan to 
obtain, through the Organization, large- 
scale international assistance for sateguard 
ing the monuments of Nubia which were 
in danger of disappearing, and, further, to 
authorize the Secretary-General, among 
other things, to set up an international 
committee to assist him in the organization 
of a world-wide campaign designed to se- 
cure contributions for whatever interna- 
tional action was to be undertaken; 5) to 
approve the list of invitations’ to the 1960 
World Adult Education; 
and 6) to recommend to the General Con 
ference the inclusion among the activities 
to be carried out in the 1961-1962 period 
of an international conference to study 
ways of improving international transmis 


Conterence on 


sion of news, to be convened in Havana, 
Cuba. 

In the course of the discussion of exter 
nal relations, the Executive Board noted 
with satisfaction the increasingly close co- 
operation between UNESCO, the special 
ized agencies, and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). It also requested 
the Director-General to to take 
all appropriate measures to bring about a 


contunue 


climate of opinion in favor of general and 
complete disarmament and, further, to sub 
mit to the UN 
achieved agreement on disarmament, a re- 
port on measures which might be adopted 
by UNESCO in the implementation of this 
agreement. With regard to cooperation 
with the Special Fund, the Board took note 
with satisfaction of the five projects for 
which it was proposed that UNESCO be 
In addition, it au- 


Board, as soon as the 


the Executing Agency. 
thorized the Director-General to participate, 


? Decument $4 EX/Decisions, Item 4 
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within the limits of an appropriation of 


$15,000, in programs undertaken by the 
IN relating to peacctui uses Of Outec 
UN relating to the | ful { outer 
space. Dratt directives, revised in the light 


of comments received from international 


nongovernmental organizations, were to be 


submitted to the next session of the Board. 


author ized 


The Director-General was also 


to accept from private foundations 


allocated to subsidize a series of studies on 
problems concerning the organization, oper 
ation, and function of universities in the 
modern world; these were to be undertaken 
in collaboration with the International A 
sociation of Universities. The Board, more 


authorized the 


over, Director-General to 


contribute, by the provision of scientiix 
services and up to the amount ot $10,00 
to the preparation of the International Cor 
ference on the Use of Radio-Isotopes in the 
Physical Sciences and Industry, to be organ 
ized in Vienna in August 1g60 by IAEA, 
and requested him to prepare the prelimi 
nary study on international icyal instru 
ments relating to vocational and technical 
which UNESCO 
with the 


Other reports on the relation of UNESCO 


education and training, 


was undertaking in cooperatior 


International Labor Organization 


to Various ics and COMMissions were 
which 


Joard, 


noted and approved by the 
also discussed and recommended action on 


various additional matters pertaining to 


external relations. 
After dealing in detail with certain ad 


ministrative and financial questions, the 


Board moved on to miscellaneous matters. 


taking the following decisions, among 


others: 1) to set up a working party t 


study the organization and work of the 


General Conterence: 2) to accept the invi 


tation to send a representative to the 


seventh Conference of International Non 
governmental Organizations; and 3) to r 
quest the Chairman to represent the Board 


at the Third Regional Conference of Euro 
pean National Commissions to be held in 


rot 


Taormina, Italy, February 23-28, 19 


UNESCO 


Other Matters 

A mecting of numerous sociologists from 
all parts of the world was held March 
19-25, 1959, at UNESCO House under the 
auspices of the International Social Science 
Council; the participants in this meeting, 
the theme of which was “The Social Im 
plications of Technical Progress,” agreed 
that had 
concerning the repercussions of technical 


there been insufhcient research 
change on local conditions, on enterprise, 
and on the family. From April 20 to 23, 
1959, 4 group of experts met at UNESCO 
House to study possible means by which 
legal protection could be accorded to the 
industrial arts;” the sponsors of the meet 
ing were the Intergovernmental Copyright 
Committee, the International Union for the 


and Artistic Works 


International 


Protection of Literary 


Berne Union), and the 


Protection of Industrial 


Union) \ 


methods and techniques of adult educa 


Union ‘ the 
Property (Paris seminar on 
tional 
(United Kingdom), April 5-7, 1959; 1 
was organized by UNESCO with the help 
of the United Kingdom and provided dis 


work was held at Twickenham 


cussion on traditional methods in adult 


sem! 
The 
Conference on Information 
UNESCO in 


Paris, June 15-20, 1959, witnessed the par 


education, correspondence courses, 


nars, the use ot audio visual aids, etc. 
International 


Processing, organized by 


ticipation of nearly 2,000 clectronx 


puter experts, who discussed topics as 


varied as machines which can control other 
machines, we ather-p ng machines, and 


machines able to memorize all knowledge, 


translate languages, COM pose music, send 


rockets into space, and even formulate 


judgments; one of the direct outcomes of 


the meeting was a decision to set up an 


International Federation of Information 
Processing Societies which would organize 


future conferences, thus allowing experts to 


‘UNESCO 


share their knowledge and experience. The 
22d International Public 
Education, convened jointly by UNESCO 


Conterence on 


and the International Bureau of Education, 
met in Geneva, Switzerland, during July 
1959;, two main topics were included in 
the training of technical 
staff, 


selection, and use of textbooks for primary 


its agenda, 


and = scientihc and the preparation, 


schools. Resulting recommendations in- 
cluded: 1) the making of detailed surveys 
in all countries of the need for scienusts, 
engineers, technicians, and other qualified 
workers; 2) the creation of specialized 
agencies at the ministerial level to consult 
with representatives of the teaching pro- 
fession, industry, science and technology, 
agriculture, and labor in the preparation of 
training programs; and 3) the use of com- 
petition in improving the quality and re- 
ducing the cost of textbooks. The confer 
ence also appealed to UNESCO and other 
intergovernmental organizations to send ex 
perts in textbook production to countries 
requesting such aid. At another seminar, 
held at the French Center for Nuclear Re 
Saclay trom July 6 to 10, 1959, 


UNESCO IAEA, the 


educational problems in with 


search at 
organized by and 
connecuion 
the development of the peaceful use of 
atomic energy were discussed,” and it was 
agreed that universities must cooperate 
closely with nuclear research centers in the 
training of specialists. 

A meeting of representauives ot nongov- 
ernmental organizations was held in June 
195g at UNESCO Headquarters in Paris; 
Its purpose was to increase the understand 
ing of certain aspects of UNESCO's pro- 
gram as well as to encourage direct contacts 
between persons working tor promotion ot 


The Fourth 


World Congress of Sociology was held in 


international cooperation. P 


Milan and Stresa, Italy, September 8 


* [hid., August-September 1959 (Vol. 5, Nos. 8-0) 
275-278 
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1959; organized by the International So- 
ciological Association and sponsored by 
UNESCO, it discussed the general topic of 
“Society and Sociological Knowledge.” 
Lastly, an international meeting of experts 
on technical and vocational education, or- 
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ganized by the Belgian authorities and 
UNESCO, was held in Brussels from Oc- 
tober 12 to 21, 1959; its purpose was to 
define the general principles which UNES- 
CO should adopt for its work in this feld 
of education.” 


World Meteorological Organization 


Congress 

The third World Meteorological Con- 
gress opened in Geneva on April 1, 1959, 
under the presidency of Mr. André Viaut.’ 
Delegates from nearly go member states, 
two non-member countries, and several 
other international organizations were 
joined by a number of distinguished guests. 
Following several welcoming speeches, Mr. 
Viaut, in his presidential address, referred 
to the accession of the 1ooth member of 
the World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO), which had taken place just be- 
fore the opening of the Congress, and to 
the ever-increasing world-wide cooperation 
which had made possible such a vast proj- 
ect as the meteorological program of the 
International Geophysical Year (IGY). 

After the opening meeting a number of 
committees were established, on the basis 
of whose study of the various agenda items 
the final decisions of the congress were 
taken in plenary session. These centered 
around the following areas: 

Constitution and organization: Congress 
examined various proposals for amending 
the WMO Convention and specifically de- 
cided to amend the article (13, c) dealing 
with the membership of the Executive 
Committee, which was thereby increased 
from six to nine members. It was also de- 
cided that the Committee should keep the 
Convention under continuing review and 
submit to Congress the text of any proposed 
amendment considered necessary.  Rela- 
tions with other international organizations 

12 Jhid., November 1959 (Vol. 5, No. 11), p. 393 

13 [bid., December 1959 (Vol. 5, No. 12), p. 409 


Bulletin, July 1939 (Vol. 8, No. 3), Pp 
128-146 I information on the second WMO Con 


and the existing policy regarding joint sup- 
port schemes were examined and re- 
afirmed. 

Technical assistance: Congress decided 
not to adopt a regular technical assistance 
program but to continue on an increased 
scale the Operational and Technical De- 
velopment Fund created by the Second 


Congress. To this end it appropriated 


$60,000. 

Technical questions: In 
broad aspects of future technical projects, 
Congress adopted a resolution which pro- 
vided general guidance and enumerated 
projects which should receive special atten 
tion during the forthcoming period. It 
also requested the Secretary-General to re 
port to the next Congress both on measures 
whereby more effective action in ensuring 
adequacy of world networks of metcoro- 
logical stations could be taken and on the 
cost and necessity for establishing regional 
In addition, Congress decided to 


reviewing the 


offices. 
encourage the establishment and operation 
of research institutes for tropical meteorol 
ogy and to establish a Technical Commis 
sion for Hydrological Meteorology, as well 
as increase collaboration between WMO 
and the UN Educational, Scientific, 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in the 
Regarding the 


and 


field of arid zone research. 
activities arising out of the IGY, it was 
agreed that the WMO Secretariat would 
assist in the investigations based on the 
IGY data and act as a center for providing 
information about the research projects. In 


gress, see International Organization vovember 

(Vol No § $64-3$67, and ar recent 
summary f WMO activities see shid Summer 195 
(Vol. 13, No. 5), p. 473-474 
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the held of atomic energy Congress decided 
that, after consultation with the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
WMO would issue a report based on its 
study of the meteorological aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Detailed 
consideration was also given to the WMO 
Technical Regulations, where the many 
proposed amendments led to the adoption 
of revised drafts of several of its chapters, 
and to its publication program, which in- 
cluded, in addition to the reports of mect- 
ings and other official documents, the Tech- 
mal Notes series and a restricted number 
of meteorological tables. Other topics which 
elicited great interest included the use of 
artificial satellites, the specifications for the 
preparation of climatic atlases, and WMO’s 
responsibilities in international ozone work. 


Administrative and financial questions: 
Congress authorized about $2.7 million for 
the 1960-1963 period, but gave authority 
for this sum to be exceeded in certain spe- 
cific eventualities, noting with pleasure the 
publicity the Organization had 
during the IGY. It decided that the cele- 
brations of the tenth anniversary of the 
coming into the WMO Conven- 
tion would take place in conjunction with 
the opening ceremonies of the new WMO 
permanent building, some time in 1960. 
Finally, before the closing meeting on April 
28, 1959, Mr. Viaut was re-elected Presi- 
dent of WMO and Mr. D. A. Davies was 


reappointed Secretary-General. 


received 


force ot 


Executive Committee 

The eleventh session of the WMO Ex- 
ecutive Committee was held in 
immediately after the end of the congress, 
The main 


Geneva, 


from April 29 to May 5, 1959. 
purpose of the session had been to consider 
several urgent matters referred to it by the 
ongress and to deal with its routine ques 
tions, such as the budget and the estab- 
(Vol. 8, N 


tent? sessior 
(Vol. 13, 


WMO Balieten, 
146-1458 For a summary of the 
International Organization, Spring 
2), Pp. 327-328 


lishment of working groups and panels 
of experts. After considering reports of 
its regional associations and commissions, 
the Committee adopted a resolution stress- 
ing the importance of obtaining maximum 
inflight meteorological data, as well as 
other resolutions dealing with assistance in 
locust control, instruction in agricultural 
meteorology, soil information and _ soil 
moisture data, bioclimatology bio- 
meteorology, the organization of agricul- 
tural meteorological services, and meteorol- 


and 


ogy in the Antarctic. 

The Committee set up two working 
groups and four panels of experts on the 
IGY, water resource development, peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, techniques for high- 
level analysis and forecasting, bibliography 
and publications, and the use of artificial 
satellites. The Committee dealt in addition 
with other technical questions and ap- 
proved a budget of $655,105 for 1960. 


Technical Commissions 


A meeting of the working group on 
atmospheric ozone of the Commission for 
Acrology was held in Oxford on July 17 
and 18, 1959.’ According to the directive 
of the Third Congress,” the group took 
note of the decision that WMO should as- 
sume certain responsibilities in the field of 
international ozone work and adopted six 
recommendations designed to _ increase 
WMO's program in this held. 

The second session of the Commission 
for Acronautical was held 
simultaneously with the fifth meeting of 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO) Meteorological Division in 
Montreal, September 1-29, 1959." The 120 
recommendations adopted by the session 


Meteorology 


could be broadly subdivided into 
dural and technical matters, the former re- 
lating to a WMO 


Technical Regulations, taking into account 


proc c 


substantial review of 
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the new developments affecting civil avia- 
tion, and the latter referring to observation 
facilities, accuracy in forecasting, aeronauti 
cal meteorological codes, qualification of 
personnel, and review of climatological re 
quirements. 

The working group on marine climatol- 
ogy met in the Netherlands, November 
16-21, 1959." Decisions were taken with 
regard to the international maritime punch 
card, marine climatological summaries, and 
World Climatic 
second session of the 


the marine section of the 
Atlas. Lastly, the 
working group on networks was held at 


Stockholm, Impor 


October 7-13, 1959." 


tant conclusions were reached on princi 
ples on which to establish quantitative 
criteria for the distribution in time and 


space of upper-air observations. 


Regional Associations 

The working group on meteorological 
transmissions of Regional Association VI 
(Europe) held its fourth session in Paris 


Ihid., p. 45-46 
lbid., p 46. 
October 1959 8, N 4), p. 201 
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from May 25 to June 6, 1959." It was pre 
ceded by a special working group mecting 
on the exchange of information between 
Regions IV (North and Central America) 
and VI. 


other things, the possible 


The meeting considered, among 
revision of the 
existing arrangements for the exchange ot 
several other 


information, and 


problems 
connected with meteorological transmission 
in Europe. 

Regional Association IH] (Asia) held its 
second session in Rangoon, November 3-17 
1959. One of the most important decisions 
arising out of it was the complete reor 
ganization of the basic network from the 
torm in which it was originally established 


In 1955. 


Other Matters 

The government of the United Kingdom 
informed the Secretary-Gencral of the with 
drawal of the territory of Bermuda 
membership in WMO, which took effect 


on December 31, 1959. 


trom 
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ANZUS Pacific Security Pact 


The Council of the ANZUS Pacific Se- 
curity Pact met in Washington on October 
26, 1959. New Zealand was represented 
by Prime Minister Walter Nash; Australia 
by Minister for External Affairs Richard 
G. Casey; and the United States by Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter. The repre- 


three member nations 
that the 


the Chinese Commu- 


sentatives of the 


their concern destructive 
Asia of 
nists and their threat of a “liberating” war 


Strait 


voiced 
violence in 
in the Taiwan should continue to 
pose a serous threat to the peace of the 
they reiterated their 


this context that any resort to force of arms 


world; conviction in 
by the Chinese Communists in the Taiwan 
area or elsewhere could only be regarded 
as an international problem affecting the 
stability of the region 

The ministers agreed that the commu- 
nist-incited disturbances in Laos constituted 
a menace to the stability of the Far East 
which would require the utmost vigilance 
on the part of both the UN and the South- 
cast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
They expressed their satisfaction with the 
action of the UN in response to an appeal 


by the Royal Lao government for assistance 
and hoped that there would soon be a 
satisfactory resolution of that dangerous 
situation. In this connection it was recog 
nized that if necessary SEATO, to which 
all three nations adhered, would live up to 
the obligations it had assumed with respect 
to the security and integrity of the areca. 
As part of its discussion of the world 
situation, the Council reviewed the recent 
acuvities of the communist bloc, the results 
ot Mr. Khrushchev’'s to the United 
States, and communist economic activities 
Asia. The were 
confident that economic and social progress 
in the Far East would render communist 
political subversion and sabotage in the 
They noted the 
growing awareness on the part of Asian 
countries of the threat posed to life and 


visit 
in Southeast ministers 


area increasingly difficult. 


liberty by communist imperialism, agreeing 
further that in this there was 
increasing need for other free countries to 


situation 


devote a larger share of their resources 
through bilateral or multilateral channels 
for technical and economic development 
assistance to the countries of the area. 


Arab League 


The agenda of the Arab League Council 
meeting in Cairo during the last three 
weeks of February 1960 reportedly centered 
around consideration of “the whole Pales- 
tine case in all its aspects,” comprising such 
problems as organization of the Palestinian 
people, tormation of a Palestine defense 
army, use of the waters of the Jordan 
River for irrigation 


purposes, representa 


November 16, 1059 


Department of State Balletin 
For information 


(Vol. 41, No. 1064), p. 708-709 
the 1958 mecting of t 
ganization, Spring i959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), 


see Intern 


tion of the Palestine people by a legitimate 
body to speak in their name, and proposals 
the UN Arab Israeli 
The agenda also 


for reacuuvization ot 
conciliation commission. 
included discussion of the Algerian ques- 
tion, with representatives of the self-pro- 
claimed Algerian provisional government 
expected to ask the League to support pro 
All- 


posals put forward by the recent 


‘The Times (London), February 9, 1960. For 
information on the Arab League, see Inter 
national Organization, Autumn (Vol. 13, No 
4). P. O53 
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African Peoples’ Conference in Tunis for 
the organization of a force of Arab-African 
volunteers to help the Algerian nationalists. 
The first debate of the meeting was said 
to have occurred over the absence of two 
League members, Iraq and Tunisia, the 
leaders of which were at odds with Presi- 
dent Nasser of the United Arab Republic.’ 
Cablegrams stressing the importance of 
their participation in the Cairo discussions 
were dispatched to the two countries at 
the suggestion of the foreign minister of 
Jordan. 

In a nineteen-point resolution formally 
ending three weeks of meetings, the Arab 
League Council condemned Israeli plans 
to divert the Jordan River to irrigate the 
Negev but put off action on the Palestine 
problem as a whole.’ A_ statement re- 
portedly conceded that the Council mem- 
bers could not reach agreement on the 
question of a “Palestine entity” or on the 
formation of an army from the body of 


Palestine refugees. As a matter of fact, 


delegates had met in vain at 22 secret and 


informal meetings in an effort to agree 
even on an agenda for their formal consid- 
eration. The main differences were said 


to have developed between the United Arab 
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Republic and Jordan on a policy for Pales- 
tune, the former taking the position that 
the Palestine territory which Jordan had 
received after the UN partition in 1947 
should be regarded as an entity that would 
become the basis for a future republic of 
Palestine, and the latter holding to the 
view that Jordan was heir to Palestine and 
its ciuzens were enutled to Jordanian na- 
tionality. 

The statement included reference to a 
special committee of five experts that was 
to be set up under the chairmanship of the 
League's secretary-general, Abdel Khalck 
Hassouna, to plan Arab action on Pales 
tine. Private sources also revealed, accord 
ing to the that the Council had 
approved a Moroccan proposal that an ex- 
traordinary session be held on April 30 at 
the foreign ministers’ level to discuss dif- 
ferences between the United Arab Republic, 
on the one hand, and Iraq and Tunisia, 
on the other. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the Arab 
League was celebrated on March 22 in 
Cairo by the opening of a new $3-million 
secretariat The flags of 
member states were raised over the build 


press, 


headquarters.’ 


ing tor diplomatic ceremonies at noon. 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 

The third part of the eleventh ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly was 
opened on January 18, 1960, with a tribute 
to its President, Mr. John Edward, who 
had died at Strasbourg on November 23, 
1959- At the onset, the Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a motion against anti- 
Semitic outbreaks presented by the Political 
Committee, which a delegation from the 
Isracli parliament gratefully acknowledged. 
A motion to adjourn the election of the 
President until the opening of the next ses- 


(Lendon), February 10, 106 
March 1, 196¢ 
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Following presenta 


activities of the 


sion was also adopted. 
tion of a report on the 
Surcau and Standing Committee, the sex 
ond supplementary report to the tenth 
report of the Committee of Ministers was 
chairman, Mr. Pierre 


Minister. He 


presented by its 
Wigny, Belgian Foreign 
noted that the Assembly had been disturbed 
over the fact that the Council of Europe 
was no longer fulfilling an adequate role, 
and stressed the importance of the ex 
changes of views which the Committee of 
Ministers had decided could prace at 
(Vol. 2, No. 1), ; 
of the eleventh 
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the request of any member state. In the 
economic sphere he called attention to re- 
cent moves toward economic coordination, 
and, before concluding, asked the Assem- 
bly to examine further both the question 
of Eurafrican relations and that of rationali- 
zation of European institutions. 


Political questions: During the debate on 
the general policy of the Council of Europe 
in the light of the international situation, 
it was pointed out that East-West ten- 
sion had diminished following the Soviet 
Union's withdrawal of its ultimatum on 
Berlin; nevertheless, as progress on disar- 
mament remained slow, previous Assembly 
recommendations on this matter had lost 
The general de- 
and the 


none of their relevance. 
bate had a 
Assembly unanimously adopted a draft reso- 


conciliatory tone, 
lution inviting the Ministers to hold dis- 
cussions on political questions of commor 
interest to the Council, as well as a draft 
order instructing the Political Committee 
to report during the next session on ways 
and means whereby the European. states 
could their 
underdeveloped countries. the 


assistance to the 
debate 


coordinate 


on the rationalization of European institu 


tions, attention was drawn to the funda- 
mental differences between the: viewpoints 
of the Political Committee and the Com 
mittee of Ministers, as the former called 
for convening a diplomatic conference to 
deal with all problems posed by true ra- 
tionalization—including, if necessary, “the 
refashioning of two or more institutions” — 
while the latter desired merely to improve 
The sub 


sequently adopted a resolution setting up 


existing institutions. Assembly 
a special group of six of its representatives 
to study the system of cooperation between 
the Council of Europe and the Organiza- 
tion tor European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), particularly with regard to par- 
liamentary 
OEEC in its reorganized form; to this end 


control over the activities of 


the group was to meet with the four ex- 
perts instructed to prepare OEEC’s reor- 
ganization plans,’ the conference of senior 
civil servants due to meet on April 19, 
and parliamentarians and senior civil serv- 
ants of member countries. The Assembly 
also recommended that the Committee of 
Ministers convene a diplomatic conference 
on the rationalization of European institu- 
tions other than those of the Six and 
adopted a final recommendation designed 
to render the procedure for concluding par- 
tial agreements in the Committee of Min- 
isters more flexible. 


Economic questions: A heated debate on 
the economic organization of Europe re- 
portedly tended to divide the Assembly 
into two groups: those who favored the 


European Economic Community (EEC )— 
the Six—and those who favored the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA)—the 
Seven.” The chief point at issue was 
whether or not the concept of a wider 
Europe was still valid in light of cur- 
rent developments. Five ministers—Selwyn 
Lloyd, United Kingdom Foreign Secretary, 
Gunnar Lange, Swedish Minister of Trade, 
Jacques van Offelen, Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Trade, Otto Krag, Danish Foreign 
Minister, and Halvard Lange, Norwegian 
Foreign Minister—and Walter Hallstein, 
President of the European Economic Com- 
mission, spoke during the debate. Mr. 
Lloyd stated that, despite the existence of 
the Commonwealth, the United Kingdom 
felt itself to be a part of Europe; he warned 
that if the Six were to be rigidly protec- 
tionist there would be a trade war in Eu- 
rope which would have severe implications 
for the survival of the concept of western 
European union.’ Mr. Lange asserted that 
it was a political purpose of highest value 
to preserve the possibility of multilateral 
settlements and, despite the welcome par- 
ticipation of the United States in the en- 
negotiations, the prime 


suing economic 
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objective of the Europeans should neverthe- 
less be the settlement of their own trade 
problems. The Danish shared 
this view, stating, specifically that the merit 
of the Paris decisions was that negotiations 
between the trading groups could now be 
resumed in the two North 
American countries; the Norwegian min- 


miunuster 


presence ot 


ister concurred also, and seemed to en- 
visage the continuation of an improved and 
strengthened OEEC.” The Belgian min 


ister then addressed the Assembly on behalt 
ot OEEC; analyzing the recent negotiations 
which had taken place in Paris, he ex- 
pressed the view that ail groups had reason 
to be satished with them. The spokesman 
tor EEC, Mr. Hallstein, denied that EEC 
was the tool of United States foreign policy 
and rejected what he termed the “all or 
nothing” approach; thus each side would 
have to compromise to find an economic 
solution compatible to both groups as well 
as to the nations that were not aligned with 
either group. 

In the light ot 
ments, and in view of the tact that both 
the Political Committee and the Economic 
Committee had Assembly 
radically different draft recommendations, 


these ministerial state 


put betore the 
it was necessary for the chairmen and rap 


porteurs of the two committees, after a 
debate which extended over four sittings, to 
meet and prepare an acceptable compro 
The Political Committee, in its 


had re 


muse text. 
original draft recommendation, 
garded the resolutions resulting from the 
Paris negotiations as representing decisions 
—both to replace OEEC by a new Atlantic 
body and to assure full participation by the 
United States and Canada in any negotia 
tions regarding trade questions—while the 
Economic Committee reflected, in its orig 
nal draft recommendation, the view that 
the Paris conference had not reached final 
decisions, merely having explored ways of 
solving present problems. The new com 
promise text, calling on the governments 
Europe News, Match 1960 (New 


mou 
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to reathrm the urgent necessity of finding 
a general European solution to Europe's 
economic problems, proposing the creation 
ot a mululateral association covering all the 
present OEEC and the United 


States and Canada, and stipulating that the 


members 


projected association should take the torm 
either of a modilied customs union or of a 
free trade area, was subsequently adopted 
by the Assembly, on January 22, by 87 
with 18 abstentions 


recomine ndations 


votes to none, 

Other 
cluded the 
to 
Commission for Technical Cooperation in 
Africa South of the Sahara in order to draw 


up a technical assistance program for that 
I prog 


adopted in 


following, inter alia? 1) an 


invitation to cooperate with the 


area; 2) a tor the reconsideration 


by the Committee of Ministers of the As 


req uc st 


sembly’s proposal to hold a conterence of 
representatives of interested European and 
African governments on joint plans tor the 
and 3) a further 


Ministers 


development ot Atrica; 
request to the Committee ot 
cooperate in studies envisaging the creation 
th Mediter 


center tor 


of an agronomic 


ranean areas of Europe. 

Social questions: The debate on the dratt 
European Social Charter, which took plac 
in the Consultative Assembly on January 
1g, 1900, culminated with the adoption of 
yy 73 votes to 1, 
dratt 


an amended text thercot, 


} 
with 16 abstentions. The charter 


represented the work of a special subcom 


} 


the Assembly's Social Committee, 


which had moditied the dratt charter sub 


Sox ial 


mittee of 


mitted to it by the Governmental 


Committee of the ommiuttee of Mi istcrs, 


originally entrusted with the preparation 


of this document. 


According to its preamble, the 
to afhrm that they 


signatory 
governments were were 
“opposed to all forms of discrimina 
tion and “resolved to make every 
effort in common to improve the standard 
of living and to promote the social well 
being of both their urban and rural popu 


p. 12-15, ! Forward in Europe, Fe 
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lations. _" The draft charter was di- 
vided into five parts, viz. 1) which pledged 
the contracting parties to policies leading 
to the which 
would realize the principles enumerated in 
the document: Il) which laid down these 
principles—inter alia, the rights to work, 


attainment of conditions 


to just conditions of work, to a fair income, 
to organize, to collective bargaining, to 
protection of women and children, to pro 


tection of health, to social and medical 


assistance, to social and economic protec 
tion of the tamily, to engage in a gainful 
occupation, and to rchabilitation and reset 
tlement of the disabled; II) which bound 
cach of the contracting parties by six speci 
fied articles, and, among its provisions, 
stipulated that within a period of five years 
after its entry into force cach contracting 
would be obligated to accept all ot 


part Il; IV) 


which laid down the machinery tor super 


party 


the provisions contained in 


vision of the charter’s implementation; and 


V) which contained the customary legal 


clauses tor its entry into torce. Finally, 


an addendum, which contained 


| 
there was 


observations in respect ot certain of the 


provisions 


questions: The Assembly also dis 

the question of uniform interpreta 
tion ot | uropean trealics, the extension ot 
the compete nce ot the European ( curt, 
the second protocol to the Convention on 
Human Rights, appointments of additional 
members to the European Court, trontier 
formalities, the Council's 
the World Refugee Year, and the present 


situation mn 


partic ipation in 


central and eastern Europe and 
in Yugoslavia. During its deliberations it, 
inter alia proposed a serics of additional! 
articles to the Convention on Human 
Rights, suggested that the European Court 
be empowered to interpret European treat 
ies, and outlined a procedure tor the ap 
pointment ot new members of the Court. 

News, November (New 
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Other Matters 
The 


Problems 


European Committee on Crime 


held its 


to 9, 1959; it examined recom- 


second meeting from 
October 5 
mendations on penal reform, expressed 
itself in favor of the organization of ex- 
changes between member states of per- 
sonnel from the prison services, and drafted 
practical proposals to this effect for consid 
eration by the Committee of Ministers.” 
In order to decide upon its guiding prin- 
ciples, the Administrative Joard of the 
Cultural Fund held its third meeting on 
December 2-4, 1959; these principles dealt 
with the importance ot education and youth 
university co 


questions, the concepts ot 


operation and increasing youth contacts, 
aid to furopean culture, encouragement ot 
meetings ol key persons, and supervision ot 
projects granted aid. The Board also made 
this meeting. Later in 


its first grants at 


the same month, on December 14, during 
the ministerial meetings in Paris, the For- 
eign Ministers of ten member states signed 
the European Convention on the Academic 
Recognition of University CQualihcations, 
thus making it possible to facilitate the 
international transfer of students and aca 
demic titles from one member state to an 
other.” Also in December the Director ot 
Human Rights, Mr. Modinos, announced 
that the application of Mr. Rudolf Hess, 
against his conviction at the Nuremberg 
trails, had been re jected on the grounds ol 
inadmissibility and irreceivability.” 

The third session of the European Con- 
ference of Local Authorities took place at 
the House ot 


Europe trom January 25 


to 28, 1960. The conference adopted, 
along with a number of resolutions and 
opinions on regional planning, urban de- 
congestion, the participation’ of local au- 
thorities, and the like, a charter laying 
down its basic rules regarding its structure, 
objectives, powers, and functions. Finally, 
as convened by the Committee of Minis- 
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isters, legal and diplomatic experts met on 
January 25-30, 1960, to prepare a European 
Consular Convention; the experts examined 
a draft convention prepared by the Inter- 


national Law Commission laying down 
rules in respect of the establishment of con 
sular relations and the exercise of consular 


functions.” 


European Communities 


European Parliamentary Assembly 

Meeting from September 22 to 25, 1959, 
the European Parliamentary Assembly dis 
cussed the principles and problems involved 
in the establishment of a multilateral Euro 
pean trading association.. Opening the de 
bate, Mr. M. P. A. Blaisse (Dutch Popular 
Catholic) stated that experience had shown 
that the common market could be consid- 
ered the driving force of European eco- 
nomic integration. Although at present in- 
volving only a part of Europe, it could 
expand and develop in several ways—by 
the accession of members, by the 
creation of a multilateral association, or by 
bilateral agreements. 
its evolution, the 


new 


the conclusion of 
Whatever the form of 
obligations undertaken by member states 
within the framework of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
could not be ignored; was 
imperative to take into account the inter- 
ests of the United States and Canada. Thus 
he suggested that special agreements could 
be concluded with these two countries, to 
minimize the effects of trade discrimina- 
negotiations 


similarly, it 


tion, along with continued 
with members of the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA). He warned against 
compromise on the final aim, namely, the 
establishment of a multilateral association. 
The President of the European Economic 
Commission, Mr. W. Hallstein, thereupon 
presented the Commission's recommenda- 
tions for a trade program on which the six 
nations could agree. He stated that such 
a program had to be pragmatic and real- 
istic, and fulfill several conditions: improve- 
ment of economic conditions of the nations 


/bid., p. 
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both inside and outside the European Eco- 


nomic Community (EEC), taking into ac- 
count Europe's relations with the rest of 
the world, in particular with the United 
States; strengthening of the feelings of 
solidarity between the Community and all 
those affected by its external commercial 
policy; and general improvement of trade 
He urged that care be taken to 
that EEC 


practiced a policy of discrimination and 


relations. 


avoid giving the Impression 


asked therefore that every effort be made 
to prove that its aim was the liberalization 
ot trade throughout the world 
cally, after the GATT 
EEC should, in his opinion, forthwith give 
further tariff 
and, in addition, promote the granting of 


Spec ih 
next conterence, 


its agreement to reductions 
aid to underdeveloped countries. At the 
European level, he proposed the creation 
of a “contact committee,” comprised of 
representatives of the Community and other 
countries or groups to study the question 
of the development of external commercial 
relations. Mr. Hallstein concluded by point 
ing out that the proposals of his Com 
mission were neither complete nor final. 
The speakers that followed agreed, on the 
whole, with the above-mentioned sugges 
tions, but no resolution was adopted and 
re-examine the whole 


it was decided to 


matter at future sessions. 

The next full meeting of the European 
Parliamentary Assembly was held in the 
House of Europe from November 20 to 
Mr. 


One 


27, 1959, under the presidency of 
Robert Schuman (French M.R.P.).’ 
of the most important items on the agenda 


concerned an cXamination otf the relation- 
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ship between the overseas countries and 
EEC. Three reports from members of an 
Assembly study group which had toured 
Africa were presented, leading to the adop- 
tion of a resolution on the political, eco- 
nomic, and social relations between the 
member states and overseas countries. In 


the political realm it asked for closer co- 


operation in all spheres to strengthen the 


multilateral character of the association, a 
systematic information program, and review 
of the convention binding the association 
with a view to revisions in the light of new 
experience. In the economic sphere it asked 
for action to ensure increase of sales and 
the stability of markets in Europe for asso- 
ciated territories, an increased program of 
private and public investments, the mainte- 
nance of preference enjoyed by overseas terri- 
tories, and the development of African agri 
culture. The social measures it envisaged 
were financial and technical assistance for 
the improvement of vocational training tor 
Africans, credits for instruction of young 
people in economic and social matters, a full 
employment policy, recognition of the im 


portance of workers’ and employers’ organi 
zations, and support for programs to im- 
prove diet, hygiene, and housing. 

In addition, an exchange of views was 
held among the Assembly, the Council of 
Ministers, and the executives of the three 
Communities Participating were Messrs. 


Pella (Italy), De ( Netherlands), 
Wigny (Belgium), Hallstein (EEC), Hirsch 


Pous 


(European Atomic Energy Community) 


and Malvestits (European Coal and Steel 
Community 
dealt 
Assembly and the 


2) coordination ot the foreign poli ies Of 


The three principal subjects 


with were: 1) relations between the 


Council ot Ministers: 
member states with regard to third coun- 
tries, especially underdeveloped ones; and 
3) relations between the Communities and 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs of 
the Eur n Communities met at Strasbourg on No 


vember 24-24, under the chairmanship of Mr. Pella, 
and decided to hold regular exchanges of views, every 


* Por the 


three months, m questions of international policy 


fecting munities 4 Pp. 


overseas territories. As Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, Mr. Pella reported to 
the Assembly on recent decisions taken by 
the Ministers.’ According to the press, he 
stated that the common market powers in- 
tended .to adopt an active liberal commer- 
cial policy with regard to other countries, 
granting them the same advantages the Six 
would grant each other on industrial prod- 
ucts.” Specifically, the Council of Ministers 
decided to extend to non-member countries 
quota enlargements similar to those that 
the member states were to grant to each 
other on January 1, 1960. In addition, 
Mr. Pella pointed out that the Community 
was ready to take part in regular consulta- 
tions with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and other European 
countries to ensure coordination and efh- 
ciency in aid to underdeveloped countries. 

An ordinary session of the European 
Parliamentary Assembly was held at Stras- 


The 


session was devoted principally to social 


bourg from January 11 to 15, 1960." 


problems, in particular to the rules govern- 
ing the administration of the European 
Social Fund, an organization designed to 
increase employment possibilities for work- 
The Assembly 


called for modincations in the Fund to en- 


crs within the Community. 


large its field of action in order to enable 
it more effectively to work toward the re- 
settlement of workers. The Assembly also 
discussed the problem of a permanent seat 
for the institutions of the European Com- 
munities and the possible creation of a 
District. A 


adopted requesting the Council of 


was 
Min- 
isters to delegate ts powers over this mat- 


European resolution 


ter to the Assembly. Failing such delega- 
tion by June 30, 1g60, the Assembly intended 
to choose the place where it would hold 
its future meetings and install its Secre- 
tariat. 

The Time 


* Council of Ewrope New 
No. 7), Pp. 4 


(London), November 26, 1959 
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European Coal and Steel Community 

On July 25, 1959, the Ministerial Council 
ot the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) appointed Messrs. P. Malvestiti 
(Italy) and P. O. Lapie (France) two the 
High Authority of ECSC and renewed the 
mandate of five outgoing members, while 
Hellwig (West Ger 
many) was appointed as well. 


on September 3 F. 
In accord 
ance with ECSC treaty rules, the High 
Authority was subsequently 
Paul 


rent President, to the nine-man executive 


completed 
with the election ot Finet, the cur 
board. 

The new ECSC High Authority was offi 
cially sworn in at a tormal ceremony betore 
the European Court ot Justice in Luxem 
The 


ot the Court, Andreas Donner, reminded 


bourg, on September 16. President 
the members that their task, defined by the 
ECSC treaty, compelled them to abstain 


the 


functions 


trom ail conduct incompatible with 


supranational character ot their 


The newly-designated President ot — the 
High Authority, Picro Maivestiu, pledged 
himselt to detend its independent powers 


and called tor closer cooperation among the 
He had no 


magic tormula to remedy the critical situa 


three Community executives 


tuon of the coal industry, but called rather 
tor the drawing up of 
eryy torecasts and close cooperation with 


Community (Euratom) as prerequisites to 


comprehensive en 


and the European Atomic Energy 
the solution of the Community's cconomic 
problems. He ended his inaugural speech 
with the assurance that the “re-launching” 
ot Europe would be the primary and fun 
damental aim of the High Authority. 
Ministers of 
proved five major research projects pro- 
posed by the High Authority, estimated to 


amount to $3,775,000. 


The Council ot ap 


They included: 1) 


a low-shaft furnace in Liége; 2) research 


’ Bulletin from the European Communrty, August 
September 1959 (No. 37), p. 4-5 see also Forward 
in Europe, August 1939 (Vol. 1, N 3), p. 8 

® Bulletin from the European Community, October 
November 1959 (N 48), p. B 
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on pre-heating ot coke paste; 3) research 
on coking process; 4) flame research; and 
5) the production of a metallographical 
atlas. In addition, the first High Authority 
loan guarantee, for loans up to $15 million, 
was granted to the Société Dunkerquois« 
de Sidérurgie for construction of new 
steclworks on the French North Sea coast.” 


On 


December 15, 1959, the Council of 
Ministers approved the High Authority's 
emergency measures to reorganize the Bel 
gian coal industry, thus authorizing it to 
put into effect a six-point program which 


would close down marginal mines and tem 


porarily limit imports and exports This 
acuon was in direct contrast to its retusal, 
on May 14, to authorize the ECSC exccu 
tis to take drastic stc} simular 
lines Lhe program imciuded: 1) recor 
“anization of the Belyian coal industry by 
the down ot milion metric tons 
ot annual capacity Dy mud-1 2 
In lo 2.9 million tons o i 
into Belgium trom other Com PF 

trics anu ”) ton ( 

countrics th Dposilion 

necessary, Of ccilinys on provuction in un 
subsidized mines; 4) the establishment ot 
Minimum prices, 5) taking measures to 
avoid saics ol coal trom pithe ad stocks which 
would unbaia the market; and 6) the 


extension of supplementary aid to Belgian 
miners unul the end of 1959 

On December 22, the press reported that 
the Court 


ot Justice ot the European Com 


had 


the coal and steel treaty which » 


MUnIlics rejected proposais to Trevis 
have 
extended the powers of the High Authority 


to grant financial aid tor the re nployment 


The 


Court's decision was considered to be im 


ot miners until February ro, 


portant in view ol the fact that the re 
orgamization of the Belgian coal industry 
depended to a large extent on this aid 

Ibid., p. 15 

" Ibid.. January 1060 

See International Organtiation, Aut 
13, No. 4), § ‘ 
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Figures released by the High Authority 
indicated a new high in the Community's 
stecl industry, as output for 1959 Was cStl- 
mated to reach 63 million metric tons com 
pared to 58 million tons in 1958—an 5.6 
percent increase, But figures for coal pro 
duction reflected Western Europe's coal 


glut crisis, as the estimated 1959 production 


included a 5 percent decrease from 1958." 


European Economic Community 


A serics of new proposals, drawn up by 


the cammon market's executive body, the 
European Economic Commission, intended 
to break the deadlock between the Six and 
the other nations of the Organization tor 
European Economic Cooperation JEEC), 
was presented to the European Parliamen 
tary Assembly at its September meeting 1n 
Strasbourg by Commission President Walter 
Hallstein.” 


from the Greek and Turkish governments 


In the same month delegations 


held separate preliminary talks with com 
mon market representatives to explore the 
possibility of association with Eb The 
mectings followed the previous decision ot 
the Council of Ministers tentatively tavor 
Suc h association. 

A four-man team of common market ex 
perts departed in October for a tour oi 
EEC.” 


The aim of the three-week visit was to hold 


Atrican countries associated with 


discussions with African officials concern 
ing problems raised by the application ot 
the treaty of Rome. Previous to the tour, 
EEC had approved $1,912,000 in nonrepay- 
able credits to the Chad and Gaboon Re 
publics, extended by the common market's 
Development Fund for Overseas Countries 
On October 16, the EEC 


Commission announced approval of a simi 


and Territories. 


lar $2,781,000 grant to the Niger Republic. 
The aid 


Bulletin 


was to be used for a five-year 


pean Communt ! ary 

see als The New 
European mmuntty, October 
38). For a summary 
mmendations, see above 
European Community October 


38), 4-5 


school building program and come trom 
the 1958 and 1959 budgets of the common 
market. 

The EEC 
Euratom met in Brussels on October 13-14, 
under the chairmanship of G. Pella.” They 
committee 


Ministerial Councils of and 


decided to set up an interim 
to study the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of a European university and agreed 
in principle to hold a joint conterence oi 
the European Parliamentary Assembly and 
the Councils of the Communities on No 
vember 24-25 at Strasbourg. Accordingly, 
on November 24 the Councils of Ministers 
took a number of important decisions re- 
garding EEC’s relations with third cout 
trics.” These included the tollowing: 1) a 
resolve to continue the progressive elimina 
tion of quotas, meaning, specifically, that 
EEC members would extend to third coun 
1960, 


granted each other as 


trices as from January 1, any advan 


tages which they 


from that date; 2) extension of the reduc 
tion of tariffs on industrial goods to mem 
GATT and to those other 
from the 


nation clause as from July 1, 


ber states of 
most favored- 
3) a 


constitute to- 


states benehiting 
1g00; 
declaration of readiness to 
gether with other European states a con 
tact committee to examine, inter alia, 
trends, difficulties, and problems arising 
between the common market and its part- 
and 4) an announcement of intent 
to hold regular consultations with the gov 
United 


the United Kingdom, and other interested 


ners; 


ernments of the States, Canada, 
European states, with a view to ensuring 
the cohesion and effectiveness of assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. 

Also at time the reap- 
pointed Walter Hallstein to an additional 


that Ministers 


two-vear term as President of the Commis- 


sion of EEC, as well as two incumbent 


national Organization, Autumn 1059 (Vol 


the European Community, October 
a8). p. 

News, November 1959 (New 
(New Series No. 6), p. 13; 
European Community, Janu 
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(No. 80), Ff 13, N 4). P 
Times, December 4 * Bulletin trom 
Ralletin from th be ) 
November 1os0 Council Eu 
Mr. Halletein's re Series No. 5), 4 
Bulletin from the Ibid January 
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Vice-Presidents, S$. Mansholt and R. Mar- 
jolin.” G. Caron was appointed third Vice- 
President to succeed P. Malvestiti, who had 
become President of the High Authority 
of ECSC. 

In the course of participation in the 15th 
session of the contracting parties to GATT, 
which began in Tokyo on October 26, 1959, 
EEC reported, inter alia, that a marked 
increase in its imports of coffee and cocoa 
had occurred during the first six months 
of 1959, that during the past ten years the 
Community's annual income had risen al- 
most twice as fast as that of the United 
States or the United Kingdom, and that 
it was still rising rapidly, thereby increas- 
ing the Community's capacity to absorb 
imports, particularly raw materials.’ 

The press reported that progress had 
been made in plans designed to put the 
six-nation common market into full opera 
tion through a new compromise proposed 
by Walter Hallstein, President of EEC’s 
Administrative Commission.” The com- 
promise dealt with the disputed question 
of how to set up a tariff wall around the 
bloc acceptable to both the low-tariff and 
The key 


posal, asking for a 20-percent reduction in 


high-tariff member states. pro- 
the common market's external tariff start- 
ing July 1, 1960, instead of the planned 
30-percent one, was to be submitted to the 
Assembly at its 
The press 


European Parliamentary 
next meeting full 
also announced the disclosure by R. Mar- 
jolin, Vice-President of the Administrative 
Commission of EEC, of a plan designed to 


for debate. 


remove the impediments to the free flow 
of money inside the common market.” The 
plan, which would represent a large-scale 
freeing of capital movements, was to be 
presented to the Ministers of the member 
nations for their approval. Lastly, accord- 
ing to the press, the Ministers of the mem- 


ber states approved a project setting up a 


Ibid., Pp. 3 
3 [bid.. p. § For a surnmary of the 15th session, 
see International Organization, Winter 1960 (Vol. t4, 
No. 1), p. 223-224 
3 The New York Time March 4, 
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mission to Washington to represent EEC.” 
Satistactory instructions for the mission re- 
mained to be drafted. 


European Atomic Energy Community 

The Euratom Commission and the Ital- 
ian government signed an agreement on 
July 22, 1959, for the establishment of a 
nuclear research center at Ispra.” Under 
the agreement, the Italian government 
was to spend up to $9 million for con 
struction of buildings, while the Euratom 
Commission was to spend $24 million on 


facilities, scientific equipment, and addi 
tional construction. Title to the research 
center, at present the site of the labora 


tories of Italy’s National Committee tor 
Nuclear Research, was to be turned over to 
Euratom on a 99-vear-lease basis, with re 
sponsibility for the Ispra center being trans 
during 

prog 
The press 


terred over a transition period, 

which the Italian studies already in 
ress would receive top priority. 
later disclosed that arrangements had also 
the Commission 
Netherlands 


for 


Euratom 
the 


made by 
the 


been 
and government ot 


to establish a Euratom center nuclear 
research at Petten, the present site of the 
Dutch nuclear center. 

On October 6, 1959, the Canadian am 
bassador in Brussels and the Euratom Com 
mission signed an outline agreement tor 
cooperation in the field of nuclear energy 


At the 


was signed by the Commission and the 


same time, a technical agreement 


President of Atomic Canada, 


Ltd. These 


able the Community to profit 


Energy of 


two agreements were to en 
trom Can 
ada’s experience in the development ot 
heavy-water-moderated reactors and guar 
antee the Canadians the technical backing 
of European industry as regards constru 

tion and equipment. The major objective 
ot the agreement was a hve ‘year, $10 mil 


lion research and development program to 


[bid., Match 11, 19% 
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be carried on in Canada and the six Eurat- 
om countries, the cost of which was to be 
shared between Euratom and Atomic Ener- 
gy of Canada, Lid. 

On October 14-16, 1959, Euratom and 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion held a conference in Brussels of spe- 
The confer- 
the practical 


cialists in reactor corrosion.” 


ence demonstrated one of 
results of the joint United States~Euratom 
agreement which called for a wide ex- 
change of information between them; the 
agreement also enabled cight atomic-indus 
try specialists from three Community coun 
tries to travel through the United States 
studying government and private industry 
atomic power installations.” 

The States—Euratom Joint Re- 


search and Development Board awarded 


United 
its first contracts totaling approximately 
$580,000 to the following firms: American 
Standard Jatelle Memorial 
Institute, and Compagnie Industrielle des 
Céramiques Electroniques of France.” On 


August 27, 1959, a loan contract tor $135 


Corporation, 


million was signed between the United 
States and the Euratom Commission.” It 
included credit which could be used to 
purchase reactors as well as to finance the 
initial charge of fuel and expenses related 
to technical services in the development of 
the projected joint power program. 


During the month of November, Eurat- 


om executives traveled to Washington, 
Bonn, and London to discuss plans for 
mutual collaboration.” Commission Presi- 
dent Hirsch, addressing the Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum and the American Nuclear 
Society, forecast a heavy demand for nu- 
clear power in Europe in the years to come. 
He described the United States—Euratom 
joint power program as one designed to 
bridge part of the gap between the cost 
of conventional and nuclear plants. Presi- 
dent Hirsch also met with West German 
Chancellor Adenauer to discuss means of 
implementing the United States-Euratom 
Agreement for Cooperation for the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, signed on Novem- 
ber 8, The Chancellor pledged to 
give all support and encouragement to the 


1955. 


building of a 150-megawatt reactor in Ger- 
many, and promised a guarantee for the 
totaling 100 million German 
marks. Later, President Hirsch conferred 
with United Kingdom Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd in London and attended 
the first meeting of the Continuing Com- 
mittee for Cooperation between the United 
The Continuing 


program 


Kingdom and Euratom. 
Committee agreed on the desirability of 
developing close cooperation in the study 
of controlled thermonuclear reactions for 
peaceful purposes, and were 
made for the exchange of personnel and for 


prov isions 


comparing programs. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

A short meeting of the 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), devoted exclusively to East-West 
relations, was held on September 4, 1959, 
following a visit by United States President 
Dwight D. United States 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, open- 


Council of 


Eisenhower.’ 


ing the session, explained to the Council 


Ihid.. p. >. 
Ibid. 
lhed 
[hid 


why Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
had been invited to the United States and 
reviewed the general world situation since 
the Geneva Conference, including the cur- 
rent state of disarmament negotiations. 
The NATO Ministerial Council held its 
tenth annual ministerial review at its new 
headquarters in Paris from December 15 
to 17, and resumed work on December 22, 


1 NATO Letter, October (Vol. > 
Pp. 13 For information on previous 
NATO, see International 
(Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 657-658 


1989 


Organization 


; 
> 
No. 10), 
tivities of 
tumn 1959 
7 ary 1960 (N 39). p. 8-9 
/ 


following the meeting of President Eisen- 
hower, French President de Gaulle, United 
Kingdom Prime Minister Macmillan, and 
West German Chancellor Adenauer.) M. 
Debré, French Prime Minister, made the 
opening speech at the ceremony whereby 
the French government handed over the 
new NATO building; he stressed France's 
attachment to the organization, and called 
for an expansion and rejuvenation of the 
Adantic alliance. He was followed by. Mr. 
Halvard Lange, President of the North 
Atlantic Council, who, among other things, 
expressed great satistaction with the efforts 


made by the French government in pro 
viding the organization with its new 


permanent headquarters. The Council de 


voted three days to a thorough discussion 
of the affairs of the alliance, beginning 
with a review of the international situation. 
Mr. Herter, according to the press, assured 
the delegates that the United States in 
tended to maintain its full commitment to 
NATO and asked for an Atlant 
loyal to the concept of military 


alliance 
integra 


tion.” However, he warned the Council ot 
the United 


it was being asked to finance more than 


States’ concern over whether 
its fair share of the treaty organization's 
cost. He asked the Council to consider a 
ten-year program for NATO covering po- 
litical and military planning, arms control, 
and scientific, technological, and economic 
problems 


At the 


disc ussions, the 


close of the first phase of the 


ministers reafirmed their 


confidence in the alliance, instructed the 
Council to undertake long-range planning 
to cover the next ten years, and agreed that 
various economic problems should form the 
subject of further study in the Council. 


During a debate on the alliance’s mili 


tary position, a majority of the defense 

2NATO Letter, January 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 1), 
Dp. 1-5 

>The New York Tim Decembe 39, and 
The Time: (London), Dece er 1 

*The New York Time Decembe 1 >», and 
The Times (London), December 17, 1 

5 NATO Letter, January 1960 (V 8, No. 1), p. 4 
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ministers reportedly supported the re 
establishment of an integrated air defense 
based on a joint air-warning system, while 
all the major military powers, save France, 
supported military integration in general.” 
The Council took cognizance of the grow 


ing strength of the Soviet Union and agreed 


on a determined effort, made possible by 
favorable economic developments, to guar 
necessary 


antee the alliance’s 


strength. Reathrming the West's goal of 


disarmament, the Council's communique 
stated that until this goal was achieved 
there could be no neglect oft measures neces 
sary tor the security of the alliance The 
Council concluded by expressing its hop 
in the results of the forthcoming East 
West negotiations and announced that th 
take piace 


session would 


1g6o. 


meeting of the 


next . ministerial 
in Istanbul in May 

Following a four chief 
Western heads ot 
the NATO 


other 


state and government, 


Ministerial Council held an 


session, when it recognized, inter 


alia, that the views expressed by the tour 
leaders tully reflected those which had been 
expounded by its members. It thereupon 


gave its full support to the position 


adk ypted.” 
Other Matters 
North At 


The 


lantic Studies Committee was held in Paris 


second meeting of the 


in September; it was devoted to the exami 
nation of the impact of NATO on national 
administration and the recording of the 
organization's history.” On October 16, 
1959, Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary-Gen 
NATO, attended 
in Brussels to discuss the establishment of 
Adanti 


mended by the Atlantic (Congress held in 


| 
cral ot a private meeting 


Studies, as recom 


an Institute of 


London in June. The delegates empow 


t4-t4 For the first meeting f the North Atlant 
Studies ¢ ttee, see International Organization, Au 
tumn 1939 (Vol 3. No. 4), 47 

NATO Letter, November toso 7, No. 
p. 14 For a summary of the sessi f the Atlant 
Congres see International Organttation Surmmer 19459 
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ered a group to draw up a report on the 
matter for presentation within the next six 
months. 

The fifth annual Conference of NATO 
Parliamentarians, the first ever to be held 
outside NATO's Paris headquarters, took 
place in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, from November 
16 to 20, 1959. Among its prominent 
speakers were Mr. Spaak, who, among other 
things, called tor a revision and expansion 
of the concept of the Adanuc alliance in 
order to meet communism’s global chal- 
specihically, through economic aid 
lands; Mr. Dean 
West 


ms of the Sovict Union and to main- 


lenge 
to poores Acheson, who 


warned the to assess sternly the in 
tents 
tain parity Ww ith it in nuclear striking force; 
and Mr. Walter Hallstein, President of the 
Commission, who 


European Economic 


asked 


between the 


rather than rivalry 


Western 


for cooperation 
Various cconomic 
blocs. Economic questions loomed large 
during the meeting; thus the Conference 
recommended the following, inter alia: 1) 
that, pending further consideration of the 
establishment of a NATO economic coun- 


cil or an organization for Atiantic eco 
nomic cooperation, coordination of member 
nations’ economic policies based on the ex- 


should be 


achieved; 2) that urgent attention be given 


isting CCONOMH IC groupings 
to the problems of the underdeveloped re 
gions; and 3) that full advantage be taken 
of the United States government's under- 
taking to contribute up to 40 percent of 
resources pledged to the UN Special Fund 
and the Expanded Program ot Technical 
In political affairs, the Confer- 
ence adopted a resolution calling for regu- 
lar consultations between NATO members, 
expressed the wish for more initiatives by 


\ssistance. 


the NATO Council to bring about fool- 
proof disarmament with international con- 
trol and inspection, urged that no solution 
ot the Berlin question be accepted which 


NATO Letter, December (Vol. 7, No. 12), 
Pp. 14-14, 19-22 For a summary of the fourth annual 
conference, see International Organization, Spring 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 36 


would jeopardize the right of self-deter- 
mination of West Berlin, and stressed the 
important role the proposed Atlantic In- 
stitute play in creating a bond 
among the peoples of the Atlantic area. 
The Conference also adopted resolutions 
dealing with European integration, eastern 


could 


Europe, scientific and technical matters, and 
Asian and African languages. In military 
matters, the Conference recommended the 
standardization of supply lines, weapons, 
and equipment of shield forces, as well as 
the revision of the NATO commands with 
a view to making them strategically as 
efhcient as possible. 

The press reported that negotiations for 
the construction of an intermediate range 
ballistic missile base in Turkey had been 


completed at the headquarters of General 
Norstad, 
mander, Europe.’ 
give Turkey the third such missile base in 


Supreme Allied Com- 


The agreement was to 


Lauris 


the Western defense system and reinforce 
that country’s importance to the North 
Adantic Alliance. 
with the Greek government for a missile 


Negotiations pending 


base in Crete were also disclosed. 
According to the press an important tech- 
nical agreement, the first step toward the 
adoption of the Lockheed Starfighter as the 
basic aircraft of the NATO. countries, was 
West 


Canadian governments along the lines of 


reached between the German and 


policy of 
Subse- 


coordinating the procurement 
component parts for this aircraft.” 
quently, the defense ministers of West Ger- 
many, Belgium, and the Netherlands were 
reported to have signed an agreement for 
the construction of at least 570 Lockheed 
Starfighter aircraft, to be produced in what 
was called an “international assembly line,” 
divided among the three countries.” The 
accord was hailed as the first large-scale 
application of NATO's arms pool philoso- 
phy. 

In advance of the NATO Council meet- 
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ing, both the military committee of NATO 
and the armaments subcommittee of the 
NATO Council reportedly held discus- 
sions.” The former was said to have con- 
cluded that the present trend of military 
policies would lead to dangerous weakness 
and to be concerned over the failure to 
carry out the 1957 agreements which in 
principle committed the member states to 
accept United States atomic weapons and 
stockpiles on their soil and to integrate 
their air forces into one defense structure. 
During the discussions of the latter group, 
the NATO allies were reported to have 
asked the United States to help them man 
ufacture intermediate range ballistic mus- 
siles and other new weapons, while the 
representative of the French government 
was said to have objected to arrangements 
that would keep stockpiles of nuclear war- 
heads in United States control. 

The major political parties in Denmark, 
according to the press, had reached agree- 
ment by mid-January 1960 on a defense 
program that would lead to the establish- 
ment of NATO ammunition depots in that 
country.” The agreement was the outcome 
of five years of debate and discussion with- 
in the Danish Parliament. The press also 
reported that the NATO armaments com- 
mittee had chosen to replace its naval pa- 
trol aircraft, the Lockheed P2V Neptune, 
with the French-designed 1150 Atlantic, as 
a result of a competition for the best air- 
craft design.” 

The press announced that General Nor- 
stad had revealed that the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France had 
“tacitly” agreed to integrate a battalion each 
into a task force that would have atomic 
weapons.” He expressed the hope that the 
brigade would be established during the 


1bid., December 12 and 17, 1959. 
18 [bid., January 16, 1960. 
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next year, since it would constitute a step 
toward greater NATO control over nu- 
clear weapons. Later, testifying to a United 
States Congressional committee, he report- 
edly stated that there were no plans to 
turn over United States atomic warheads 
to the newly proposed brigade, a move 
which the committee members felt would 
violate the United States atomic energy 
law.” 

During the period under review a 
NATO-wide exercise called “Side Step,” 
designed to test the organization for the 
protection in wartime of merchant ship- 
ping, was held from September 17 to 20, 
1959." Also in September, Exercise “Cres- 
cent Mace,” designed to train the NATO 
command with air and anti-submarine de- 
fense measures, took place from September 
19 to 25, 1959,” while from September 28 
to October 13, 1959, an anti-submarine 
training exercise, “Fish Play IV,” involving 
submarines and aircraft of four NATO 
In November, Exer 


nations, was held.” 
cise “Sharp Squall IV,” a routine naval-air 
exercise, was held as well.” 

Also during this period, the following 


appointments or changes in command were 
made:” 1) General James E. Moore (USA), 
was appointed Chief of Staff of Su 
preme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Eu- 
rope (SHAPE); 2) Brigadier 
Amadeu B. Martins of Portugal was ap 
pointed as the first Island Commander at 
Madeira; 3) General Sir James Cassel suc 
ceeded Sir Dudley Ward as Commander 
of both the NATO Northern Army Group 
and the British Army of the Rhine; and 
4) Admiral Wright, Supreme Allied Com 
mander, Atlantic, announced his retirement 
and was replaced by Admiral Robert L. 
Dennison (USN). 


General 


Ibid., p. 16 


Ibid., November 1959 (Vol. 7, No. t1), p. 13 
™ [bid., December 1939 (Vol. 7, No. 12), p. 12 
Ibid., Novernber 1939 (Vol. 7, No. 11), p. 12, 13; 


October 1939 (Vol. 7, No 
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OEEC 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Council 

The January 14, 1960, meeting of the 
Council of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) was pre- 
ceded by a mecting of representatives of 
the organization's eighteen members and 
ot the United States and-Canada to examine 
the resolutions adopted by a special eco- 
At this meeting, which 
ended with approval of a move sponsored 
by the United States that was designed to 
reorganize economic cooperation and trans- 


nomic conference. 


form the organization, it was decided, and 
subsequently approved by the OEEC Coun- 
cil and the United States and Canada, that: 
1) four experts, representing respectively 
North America, the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA), the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) and other Euro- 


pean nations, would prepare a report on the 


transformation of OEEC for consideration 


by senior othcials of countries, 


namely, the QOEEC nations and the United 


twenty 


States and Canada, at a meeting scheduled 
tor April 19, 1960; 2) a preparatory mect- 
ing ot representatives of the same twenty 
nations would be held in a month's time, 
when decisions would be taken to appoint 
a permanent chairman, a secretariat, and 
working partics to look into outstanding 
trade problems; and 3) a group, consisting 
ot Canada, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, Belgium, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and a representative of 
EEC, 


ordinate aid 


would be informally set up to co- 
policies to underdeveloped 
countries. The outcome of the discussions 
was regarded as paving the way for a new 
Atlantic economic grouping, composed of 
the members of OEEC plus the United 
which would 


priority to consideration of the problems 
between the two rival European economic 


States and Canada, give 


* Commer Farope New January 1960 (New 
Series No. 6), p. 12. For information on the previous 
see International Organtzation, Au 
tumn 1949 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p 

>The Times (London), January 15, 1060, and 
The New York Times, January 15, 1960; for steps 


activities 
660-662. 


groups, EEC and EFTA. Other matters 
discussed by the Council were the re- 
moval of discriminatory measures against 
imports from the dollar zone and the in- 
crease in assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The Council decided on December 21, 
1959, to prolong indefinitely the multilateral 
settlement system of the European Mone- 
tary Agreement, which included a Euro- 
pean Fund for granting credits to mect 
members’ temporary balance-of-payments 
difhculties.” In order to correct inconsisten- 
cies in the pattern of contributions to the 
Fund arising from changes in the economic 
Situation, it decided to increase the 
contributions of France and West Germany 
by $8 million and that of Italy by $10 
million, and to reduce by $26 million the 
contribution of the United Kingdom. In 
addition, the Council adopted a code for the 
liberalization of capital movements among 


was 


member nations; it represented the first 
such code to be drawn up and accepted by 
the governments concerned.’ 


Other Matters 


The European Conference of Ministers 
of Transport, comprising the member coun- 
tries of OEEC and Yugoslavia, was held 
in Paris on October 20, 1959." The minis- 
ters adopted, inter alia, a resolution urging 
members to accede to the Geneva Agree- 
ments on road trafic and technical equip- 
ment for road vehicles and recommended 
the adoption of a uniform speed limit in 
built-up areas. 

The press reported that senior finance 
advisers of OEEC states completed, on 
November 6, 1959, a meeting to study the 
state of economic health in the area; as a 
result they urged the elimination of dis; 
crimination against dollar goods, the facili- 


leading to the conference, see The New York Time 
December 22, 1950 
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tation of the flow of capital from Europe 
to underdeveloped areas, and the reduction 
of the heavy protection afforded to im- 
ports of agricultural and light industrial 
goods from all countries." Their recom- 
mendations were to be submitted to the 
OEEC Council for further action. 
Financial aid from OEEC for economic 
development was granted to Spain and 
Iceland in the form of credits from the 


Council 


It was reported that during a meeting 
of the Council of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) on February 8, 
1960, a debate took place on the alleged 
violations of human rights perpetuated by 
the government of General Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina of the Dominican Repub- 
lic.’ Dr. Falcon-Briceno, Venezuelan am- 
bassador to the United States, who had 
brought the charge on instructions of his 
government, contended that a concern for 
human rights was a basic function of the 
inter-American system and called upon the 
Council to investigate the situation. He 
was challenged by the Dominican ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Diaz Ordofiez, who insisted that 
the prevailing situation was a matter of 
exclusively domestic concern to his govern- 
ment and stressed the fact that non-inter- 
vention in internal affairs was a basic prin- 
ciple of the inter-American system. The 
delegates were urged to action by the dele- 
gate of Honduras, who expressed the view 
that the principle of non-intervention 
should not close the door to action deemed 
to be necessary for the preservation of 
human rights and liberties. After a three- 
hour debate, the Council reportedly de- 
cided, by a vote of 20 to none, with 1 ab- 
stention (the Dominican Republic), to ini- 


* The New York Times, November 7, 1959. 

7 Council of Europe News, March 1960 (New Series 
No. 7), p. 4- 

The New York Times, February 9, 1960. For a 
summary of previous activities of OAS, see International 
Organization, Autumn 1939 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p.- 
658-660. 
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European Monetary Fund.’ Spain received 
$25 million to continue the stabilization 
program begun when Spain entered OEEC, 
while the Icelandic credit of $12 million 
was coupled with an additional loan from 
the International Monetary Fund and was 
designed to help liberalize a substantial 
proportion of Iceland’s imports under the 


OEEC code. 


To this 
Brazil, El 


Peru, and the United States— 


tiate an inquiry into the matter.’ 
end, 
Salvador, 
were appointed as a working group to con- 
sider whether and how the organization 
could conduct an investigation in the case.” 


five nations—Argentina, 


Other Matters 
The Board 


Inter-American Development Bank held its 
first meeting in San Salvador during the 
period of February 3-17, 1960." Upon ac- 
creditation of the representatives of Vene- 
zucla and Uruguay shortly before the 
conclusion of the meeting, and after their 
ratification of the agreement establishing 
the Bank, the United States and all the 
Latin American countries except Cuba were 
represented. The meeting was convened 
to discuss policy matters related to the es 
tablishment of the Bank, approve the work 
of the preparatory commission and the by 
laws, elect the President and Board of 
Directors, and dispose of administrative 
matters. As President the Board unani- 
mously elected Mr. Felipe Herrera of Chile, 
while the Board of Directors was set up 
to include General Robert Cutler, who was 
appointed by the United States govern- 
ment as Executive Director, and six Latin 
American Directors: Messrs. C. 


2 The Times (London), February 10, 196 

"The New York Times, February 10, 1960 

* International Financial News Survey (herealter cited 
as IPNS), March 4, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 44), P 
269-270. See also The New York Times, February 4, 


14, and 17, 1960 


of Governors of the new 


de Paiva 
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Leite of Brazil, M. Mendivil of Argentina, 
I. Copete of Colombia, R. Ostos of Mexico, 
A. Rochac of El Salvador, and L. Hibbert 
ot Haitu. The functions of the Bank, capi- 
talized at $850 million, of which the United 
States was subscribing $450 million, were 
to be similar to those of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
—namely, lending, borrowing in order to 
make additional loans, counseling, and 
stimulating private lending. The Bank's 
headquarters were to be in Washington, a 
situation which as the President stated in 
his closing speech, would oblige its execu- 
tives to be especially alert, since the Bank 
did, after all, exist for Latin America. 

A weaty creating a Latin American Free 
Trade Association and establishing a Free 
Trade Zone was signed in Montevideo on 
February 18, 1960, by the foreign ministers 
of seven Latin American countries: Argen- 
tuna, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Uruguay. The treaty provided for 
the elimination over a twelve-year period 
of all trade restrictions on at least 75 per- 
cent of the trade within the area; this was 
to be accomplished by annual negotiations 
for the reciprocal granting of concessions 
on commodities included in lists prepared 
for that purpose. The treaty also made 
provision for necessary exceptions when ex- 
panding imports threatened local produc- 
tion; thus special regulations were to apply 


to agricultural products during the transi- 
tional period, and, in certain circumstances, 
restrictions were to be allowed for balance- 
of-payments reasons. In addition, the treaty 
made provision for favorable treatment of 
depressed areas, and was to be open to any 
other Latin American country that was 
willing to ratify it. It was to come into 
effect 30 days after the instruments of rati- 
fication of three countries had been de- 
posited with the government of Uruguay. 
The organization charged with implemen- 
tation of the treaty was to be called the 
Latin American Free Trade 
and was to include a regular Conference 
of the contracting parties, a permanent 
Executive Committee—advised by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) and OAS—and a Secretariat. 

The press reported that during the week 
of October 19, 1959, the first meeting of 
the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Com- 
mission was held in Washington for the 
purpose of drafting a cooperative program 
for the development of atomic energy in the 
western hemisphere.” The topics on the 
agenda included: training, education, and 
research in the nuclear sciences; health and 
safety problems; elimination of tariff bar- 
riers on the importation of materials for 
training and research; and the Commis- 
sion’s future relationship with other re- 
gional organizations. 


Association 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


Council 

The Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) held a special in- 
formal meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
September 28, 1959. According to the 
press, five of the pact’s members, Australia, 
France, Pakistan, Thailand, and the United 
States, were represented by their foreign 


ministers, several of whom were in the 


SIFNS, March 11, 
New York Times, February 19, 


(London), October 16, 1959, and February 19, 
* The New York Times, October 19, 1959. 


1960, p. 282 See also The 
1960, and The Times 
1960. 


United States for the opening of the four- 
teefith session of the UN General Assem- 
bly, while the Philippines and the United 
Kingdom were represented by their am- 
bassadors to Washington. The proceedings 
were, as usual, closed to the public. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the Council 
issued a communiqué noting, inter alia, 
that there had been no formal agenda and 

1 The New York Times, September 29, 1959. For 
a summary of the fifth annual meeting of the Council, 


see International Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, 
No. 2), Pp. 390-351. 
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views had been exchanged on a wide va- 
riety of topics, including the uneasy mili- 
tary situation in Laos, a country located 
within the region of direct interest to 
SEATO and yet not a member of the or- 
ganization, inasmuch as it was forbidden 
by the Geneva treaty of 1954 to join any 
military alliance.’ With regard to Laos, 
the communiqué asserted that the SEATO 
member nations were united in their de- 
termination to abide by their treaty obliga- 
tions and would continue to follow closely 
any developments threatening the peace and 
stability of the treaty area. 


Other Matters 

The largest maritime exercise ever held 
by SEATO reportedly took place in the 
South China Sea during the last two weeks 
of April 1959.’ Thirty ships of the United 
Kingdom, United States, New Zealand, 
Australian, and French navies participated 
in the exercise, which began in Singapore 
and was to finish in Manila Bay. It was 
planned by the Australian Navy. 

Sixty delegates from SEATO countries 
reportedly met in Lahore, Pakistan, from 
February 9 to 12, 1960, to continue the 
study of ways of countering communist 
subversion which had been initiated in 


According to the press, a one-day mect- 
ing of the Political Consultative Committee 
of the Warsaw Pact in Moscow on Febru- 
ary 4, 1960, was attended by premiers and 
foreign ministers of the cight pact mem- 
bers (Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, the So- 
viet Union, and Romania) and by observers 
from Communist China, Mongolia, North 
Vietnam, and North Korea." In a 4,000- 
word declaration’ issued after the meeting, 
the pact members expressed the hope that 

>The New York Times, September 5, 1959. 

* The Times (London), April 15, 1950 

* Ibid., February 8, 9, 10, and 14, 1960 


1 The Times (London), February 5, 1960. For a 
summary of previous activities of members of the War 
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talks in Baguio, the Philippines, in 1957." 
The meeting was also attended by observers 
from the Central Treaty Organization, Iran, 
and Turkey. The secretary-general of 
SEATO, Nai Pote Sarasin, observed that 
no country in the SEATO area that sought 
to bar subversive literature had been able 
to halt the flow of printed communist prop- 
aganda, and described other problems as 
being the close scrutiny of domestic com- 
munists in those countries which had 
made the communist party illegal, the de- 
fense of SEATO countries against the 
constant efforts of the Chinese communists 
to exploit the racial and cultural tics of 
the overseas Chinese, and the stimulation 
of public interest to identify the communist 
danger, determine the nature and extent 
of this threat, and suggest countermeasures. 
A statement issued at the conclusion of the 
seminar noted that the intensity of the 
communist subversive effort was being 
maintained and urged member countries 
to adopt “even greater vigilance and fur 
ther positive action to meet this challenge.” 
The seminar interpreted the communist 
aim in newly independent or underdevel- 
oped countries as using trade and economic 
aid as subtle weapons to change the balance 
of power in favor of the communist world. 


the forthcoming East-West summit talks 
would be “a turning point in the relations” 
between the two groups of countries and 
proposed that the summit agenda include 
such topics as general and controlled dis 
armament, a German peace treaty, creation 
of a free city of West Berlin, a ban on 
nuclear weapons tests, and amelioration of 
relations between East and West. The 
committee also repeated the communist 
proposal for a non-aggression pact between 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
saw Pact, see International Organization, Summer 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 48s 


* For the text of the declaration, see The 
York Times, February 5, 1960 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


(NATO) and the Warsaw Pact countries 
and called on NATO members to respond 
to the Soviet Union's armed forces cut of 
1,200,000 men by reducing their forces as 
well. It criticized NATO for maintaining 
“inflated armies” and for arming West Ger- 
many with atomic weapons, adding that 
the West German government was being 
given a free hand in the production of these 
weapons. 

The declaration included the statement 
that the nations intended to 
sign a separate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many if efforts to conclude such a treaty 
with both German states failed. With re- 


communist 
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gard to disarmament, the committee noted 
that the representatives of the Warsaw 
Pact members on the ten-power disarma- 
ment committee had been directed to fur- 
ther its fruitful work by all means and to 
attain the quickest possible drafting of a 
treaty on general and controlled disarma- 
ment. It warned against efforts to resume 
nuclear weapons tests, observing that this 
could lead to a “chain reaction,” bringing 
new competition between states in making 
test explosions. In conclusion, it appealed 
for the destruction of “all types of arms, 
of all weapons of war, that is, the total and 
universal disarmament of all states.” 


Western European Union 


Assembly 

The Assembly of Western European 
Union (WEU) held the second part of its 
hitth ordinary session in Paris from Novem- 
ber 30 to December 3, 1959.' The Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, Mr. Vittorio Badini 
Confalonieri (Italian Liberal), opened the 
first sitting with a tribute to the late John 
Edwards, following with an examination of 
the history and functions of WEU in the 
light of proposed changes of the organiza- 
He stated that the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) of the 
Six and the Union of the Seven were com- 


tion's functions. 


plementary, rather than incompatible, as 
WEU'’s Council of Ministers could become 
a “clearing house” for relations between the 
Six and the United Kingdom, the only 
member of WEU that was not a member 
of EEC. He expressed the hope that at the 
next mecting of the Council of Ministers 
the question of the new political role of 
WEU would be the chief matter considered. 
Mr. Giuseppe Pella, Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, speaking as Chairman-in-Office of the 
WEU Council, stated that the Council of 
Ministers attached great importance to col- 

Western Furopean Union, 
(3th ordimary 2d part), Volume Ill, Assembly 


Documents; thid., Volume IV, Minutes, Oficial Report 
{ Debates; see also Council of Europe News, January 


Assembly, Proceeding: 


laboration with the Assembly; noting that 
relations between the Council and the As- 
sembly had improved since the creation of 
the organization, he went on to list areas 
that the Council had considered or was 
considering which concerned both organs, 
namely: 1) measures which would allow 
the Assembly a more direct share in the 
adoption of its budget; 2) the area of arma- 
ment production; 3) the search for perma- 
nent offices for WEU; and 4) the question 
of transferring WEU's exercise of social 
and cultural activities to the Council of 
Europe. Regarding the latter, he stated 
that, in agreeing to the transfer, the Coun- 
cil wished merely to reduce duplication and 
not to detract from the Union's independ- 
ence. Finally, he stressed that consultation 
among the Six should lead to political con- 
sultation with the United Kingdom in the 
WEU context, rather than ruling it out. 
During the debate that followed, the first 
speaker, Mr. John Profumo, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs in the United 
Kingdom, proposed that quarterly political 
consultations among the Six be regularly 
followed by meetings of the Ministers of 
1960 (New Series No. 6), p. 14-15. For a summary 
of the first part of the fifth session, see International 


Organization, Autumn 19539 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 
664-664. 
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the WEU Council. He declared that the 
United Kingdom was determined to draw 
closer to Europe and wanted to contribute 
to seeing that the divisions which had 
plagued Europe would not re-appear. Mr. 
Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary-General of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), stressed particularly the need for 
the West to coordinate its economic polli- 
cies in order to counter the challenge ema- 
nating from the Soviet Union. In military 
affairs he expressed disagreement with the 
Assembly's report that suggested the feasi- 
bility of a strategy of limited war and the 
possibility that the United States would 
devote less attention to European defense 
because of the development of interconti- 
nental nuclear weapons; regarding the ques- 
tion of closer consultation between EEC 
and WEU, he voiced doubts as to the suc- 
cess of multilateral consultations which, in 
his opinion, would create doubts among 
non-member nations. He warned that 
nothing must be done under the pretext of 
improving consultations among the Euro- 
pean countries which would minimize the 
importance of consulations inside NATO. 

With reference to the report of the Gen- 
eral Affairs Committee, the Assembly ap- 
proved by 48 votes to 11, with 4 absten 
tions, a recommendation favoring the main- 
tenance of close economic, political, and 
cultural links between the Six and _ the 
United Kingdom through an improvement 
in the working of WEU. In particular, the 
following measures were suggested: a) 
joint meetings of the Council and the As- 
sembly on political issues; 6) periodic con- 
sultations at the ministerial level; and c) 
the appointment of a Secretary-General, 
after consulting the Assembly, who would 
act as Chairman of the Council and would 
make the necessary adaptations in his ad- 
ministration to meet his political responsi- 
bilities. The Assembly also recommended 
that the Council examine the desirability 
of inviting the governments of Denmark 
and Norway to join WEU. 


2 The Times (London), November 40, 
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1959, and NATO Letter, January 1960 (Vol 


The transfer of the social and cultural 
activities of WEU to the Council of Europe 
was the object of a report presented by 
Mr. Hermann Kopf (German CDU) on 
behalf of the General Affairs Committee. 
In examining the arguments for and against 
the transfer, he mentioned among the first 
the principle of rationalization and the link 
already existing between the two organiza 
tions, while those against included the fact 
that the transfer would reduce WEU's ac 
tivities and weaken it as an organization, 
even while role in 
During the debate several speakers criti 
cized the WEU Council for the way in 
which it had dealt with this matter, espe 
cially for its having taken steps toward the 


stressing its defense 


transfer without previously consulting the 
Assembly. Finally, the Assembly approved 
unanimously a recommendation asking the 
Council to take no action in 
until the Assembly had received the reports 
of the WEU Cultural and Social Experts 
on the merits of the transfer. 


Mr. F. W. Mulley (United Kingdom 
Labor) presented the report on the state of 


this matter 


European security on behalf of the Com 
mittee on Defense; it was considered con 
troversial, since the Committee had not 
been able to put it forward unanimously.’ 
He stated that duc to the advent of inter 
continental missiles value for 
United States defense had diminished and 
that, therefore, it could not be expected 
that the United States would expose itself 
to nuclear retaliation in response to every 
and any attack in Europe. Failing agree 
ment on disarmament or the establishment 
of a “non-nuclear club,” he suggested a 
European deterrent in the form of a strate 
gic European nuclear force as a comple 
to the United States’ 
The 


views, among them the following: 1) that 


ment Strategic air 


command. debate elicited various 
of the spokesmen for the United Kingdom 
party who that the 
Assembly could vote for a European nuclear 


pool only if it were to be confined to states 


Conservative stated 


No 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


that already had a nuclear capability; 2) 
that of the French Gaullist delegate who 
considered as most important the question 
of who would control the European nuclear 
3) the German Christian 
Democrats’ spokesmen who were in favor 


torce; those of 
of the proposal provided Germany did not 
have to take part in the production of nu- 
clear weapons; and 4) those expressed by 
Mr. Duynstee (Netherlands Catholic), who 
criticized the French governmeat’s attitude 
on non-integration of military forces and 
its Opposition to an enlargement of Euro- 


pean economic cooperation. By a vote of 


42 
adopted a recommendation directed to the 
Council asking for the creation of a Joint 


to g, with 16 abstentions, the Assembly 


European Nuclear Force as a deterrent to 
Western European aggression as well as the 
improvement of conventional ground, air, 
and naval forces with a view to creating a 
modern, cfhcient, over-all balanced collec- 
tive force as a deterrent to minor aggres 
sions. 


rope News, March 1960 (New Sernes No 
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Other recommendations passed by the 
Assembly included speeding up the plan- 
ning and coordination of civil defense, and 
the of of the 


Brussels treaty to permit the expansion of 


revision certain clauses 
the West German navy as a counter-balance 
to the Soviet Union's naval power in the 


Baltic. 


Other Matters 


The Council of WEU met in London, on 
February 4, 1960, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. E. Schaus, Foreign Minister of Lux- 
At the close of the meeting, 


embourg. 


devoted mainly to political problems, the 
ministers expressed their intention of meet- 
ing more frequently with a view to devel- 
oping within the 
WEU framework. They also iterated their 


political consultations 


desire to establish more effective coopera- 
tion between the Council and the Assembly 
of WEU. 
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Consultative Committee 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Consultative Committee of 
Plan for Cooperative Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia was held 
in Jogjakarta, Indonesia, November 11-14, 
1959. Besides adopting its eighth annual 
report, the Committee approved the inclu- 
sion of Singapore as a full member and 
decided to continue the Colombo Plan for 
another five years from 1961, the date it 
was scheduled to end, with the understand 
ing that the 1964 meeting of the Consulta- 
tive Committee would consider a further 


the Colombo 


extension. A communiqué issued at the 
close of the meeting noted evidence of the 
quickening pace of cconomic activity, re- 
covery in agricultural production in many 
countries in the area, and growth in real 
per capita income. In addition, the Com- 
mittee observed that the large increase in 
population was one of the most pressing 
problems faced by the area and committed 
itself to seek information on this 
problem for inclusion in subsequent re- 
ports. 

The annual report adopted by the Com- 
mittee contained two parts: 
reviewing economic progress and one out- 
lining the tasks ahead. In its first section, 
the report stated that during the past year 
major emphasis had been placed, as in the 
past, on increasing agricultural output, on 
improving basic facilities such as roads and 
irrigation, and on land reclamation. It 
noted a rise both in volume and in the unit 
price of exports, coupled with a reduction 


more 


major one 


1 The Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic De 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia, Esghth Annual 
Report of the Consultative Committee, Jogiakarta, Indo- 
nesia, November 1959. Presented to Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by Command of Her Ma 
jesty, January 1960. London, Her Majesty's Stationery 
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Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia 


of import volume and more favorable terms 
of trade; however, trade deficits had per 
sisted, and the area as a whole still showed 
that its internal 
situation was 


financial and economic 


under considerable strain. 
Substantial gains were recorded in the pro 
duction of food grains due to favorable 
weather conditions, additional acrcage un 
der cultivation, improved methods, and a 
wider use of fertilizers; export crops, such 
as rubber, sugar, tea, cotton, and timber, 
shared in this gain. Increases were also 
noted in the output of iron ore, coal, and 
especially crude petroleum, although the 
production of tin declined. A more favor 


able external environment for cconomic 
growth had been provided by the improve 
ment in world economic conditions during 
the period under review and the increased 
demand for exports from the area by indus- 
trial countries. Consequently, foreign trade 


had improved and the balance-of payments 


pressures had been cased somewhat, al 
though deficits in the trade balence of many 
countries were still visible. For most of 


the countries of the area economic dev clop- 
ment was assessed against a background of 
published results of development plans and 
programs enabling them to apply lessons of 
the past ta the future; in many cases, cither 
the existing long-range plans were extended 
or new ones adopted. Two new planning 
bodies emerged during this period, the 
National Planning Council in Indonesia 
and the National Economic Board in Thai 
land. 


Describing the future tasks for the Co 


Office, 1960. Cmnd. 920 See also Current Note: on 
International Affairs, November 1939 (Vol. yo, N 
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lombo Plan, the report observed that these 
remained the same as at its inception, name- 
ly, anything leading to economic progress 
which could sustain a higher per capita 
standard of living. Thus one of the most 
pressing problems to overcome was that of 
population growth, which affected the rate 
of increase of both standards of living and 
employment opportunities. The report 
noted that population research centers had 
been opened in many countries, but that 
their results had not yet been significant. 
It also mentioned the need to study ways of 
attracting private capital and suggested 
opening centers which would provide in- 
The value of ex- 
ternal assistance pouring into the area from 
Australia, Canada, 
Japan, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, was estimated at 


vestment information. 


donor countries, 


$1,400 million, the United States and Japan 
being the mayor contributors. 


Council for Technical Cooperation in South 
and Southeast Asia 


The report for 1958-1959 by the Council 
tor Technical Cooperation, covering devel- 
opments up to June 30, 1959, was adopted 
by the Council at its policy session in 
Colombo in September 1959. Its figures 
on trends of technical cooperation during 
the period in question showed that the 
volume of technical assistance had been 


greater than at any time since the incep- 


tion of the scheme: 1,717 new training 
places had been provided, and 210 new ex- 
perts had worked in the area. The total 
expenditure incurred by donor countries 
(other than the United States, which joined 
the Technical Cooperation Scheme on Jan- 
uary 15, 1959, and contributed for only five 
and a half months of the year) had been 
about £3.12 million, against £2.9 million 
in the previous year. Mutual aid within 
the area also continued to grow. The 
largest number of training assistants went 
into engineering, closely followed by edu- 
cation, while the largest number of experts 
coming into the area was in the field of 
medicine and health, followed by engineer- 
ing. 

In the course of its appraisal of the value 
of the Technical Cooperation Scheme in 
the light of the work done during its nine 
years of existence, the Council made several 
important recommendations for considera- 
tion by the member governments. These 
included: 1) the establishment of machin- 
ery for regular evaluation of technical as- 
sistance with a view to ensuring its maxi- 
mum utilization; 2) placement of major 
emphasis on economic assistance, through 
measures leading directly or indirectly to 
an increase in national wealth and pro- 
ductivity; 3) provision of technical assist- 
ance of the highest possible quality; 4) 
provision of local personnel to take over 
after the departure of the experts; and 5) 
greater regional use of experts. 


International Coffee Study Group 


The International Coffee Study Group, 
a two-year-old body of the 33 producing 
arid consuming nations, met in Washington 
during the week of February 9, 1960, for 
the purpose of establishing itself on a more 
permanent basis and opening its study of 
production and consumption problems. It 
elected as president Mr. Thomas G. Mann, 

* The Colombo Plan Technical Cooperation Scheme 


Report for 1958-59 by the Commer for Techanal Co 
peration im South and South-East Asta, London, Her 


United States Assistant Secretary of State 
for economic affairs, and as vice-president 
Mr. Manuel G. Escalante, Costa Rican am- 
bassador to the United States. 

One of the main topics for study was 
the International Coffee Agreement, a sep- 
arate export control pact among seventeen 
Latin American and African producer na- 
and The Colombo 
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tions presided over by Mr. Miguel Angel 
Cordera, Jr. (Mexico). The agreement, 
which was signed on September 24, 1959, 
contained three main first, it 
made a distinction between two types of 
coffee-producing countries, those subscrib- 
ing to the agreement and those not partici- 


features : 


pating in it, the former group accounting 
for 85 percent of the total world pro- 
duction of coffee, and the latter (including 
British Africa, the Belgian Congo, Ethiopia, 
Indonesia, and India) for 15 percent; 
secondly, coffee importing countries were 
classed as either “new 
market” countries, attempts being made to 
hold prices firm in the former group by 
bringing supplies into balance with demand 
through the use of export quotas, while 
coffee might be sold in the markets of the 
latter group (the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, 
Communist China, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, Hungary, Iraq, Poland, Japan, 
Korea, Romania, Thailand, and Vietnam) 
without restriction; thirdly, signatory coun- 
tries were required to limit their exports 
to fixed quotas, based on either go percent 
of the amount exported in the most favor- 
able of the last ten years or 88 percent of 
their exportable 1959-1960 production as 
estimated by the United States Department 


“traditional” or 


of Agriculture. The agreement also called 
for an extensive advertising campaign to 
be financed by contributions of | stated 
amounts for each bag exported. The gov- 
ernments of Belgium and the United 


Kingdom, acting on behalf of their African 


colonies, later expressed their intention to 
cooperate with the signatory countries both 
in connection with the recommended ex 
port quotas for their territories and with a 
proposed study of the world coffee situa 
tion; such a study, to be concluded before 
April 1960, was to contain recommenda 
tions for a flexible system ot coffce produc 
tion and trade by which coffee consumption 
would be increased in response to attrac- 
Although the agree 
ment was for one year only, ofhcials of 


tive, equitable prices.’ 


the pact were said to be urging adoption 
of a five-year status for the contract, the 
thought behind the proposal being that, 
with sufficient advance estimates of the 
probable demand for coffee, producers could 
raise or lower their production as required, 
since one year's notice afforded too little 
tume to change the production of plantings 
that took four or five years from seed to 
first crop. 

At the root of all the study and planning 
was the coffce surplus, estimated to amount 
to a full year’s supply, or about 4o million 
132-pound bags, by mid-1960. Not only had 
production risen out of proportion to con 
sumption, but had 
percent in the past five years. Reduced pro 


prices fallen by so 
duction was viewed as the long-range solu- 
tion to the problem, but for more immedi 
ate effect the producers, along with the 
United States, were said to be urging the 
consumers, especially West Germany and 
Italy, to reduce or repeal their very high 
coffee taxes and tariffs. 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


A meeting of the Special Subcommittee 
of the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee (ICAC) on extra-long staple cotton 
was convened in Alexandria, Egypt, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1959. Delegations were present 
from the principal extra-long staple cotton- 


Sareey, October 16, 
See also The New 
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York Times, September 24, 1959 

3 International Financial News Survey, October 24, 
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producing countries (the Sudan, the United 
Arab Republic, and the United States), 
along with observers from Brazil, Peru, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and the Food and Agri 


culture Organization. Mr. Abd EI Latif 


‘Cotton Monthly Revrew of World 
October 1959 (Vol. 13, No 
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Ezzat, Under-Secretary of State for Cotton 
Affairs of the Ministry of Economy of the 
United Arab Republic, was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. Robert B. Evans, executive 
secretary of ICAC, served as secretary. The 
meeting adjourned on September 12 after 
cight sessions. Its agenda was devoted to 
a consideration of production plans and 
policies, pricing and export policies, and 
steps needed to encourage consumption. 
The following conclusions were reported 
back to the Standing Committee of ICAC 
in Washington, D. C.: 

While the position of some of the export- 
ing countries had improved with respect 
to the quantities of stocks remaining un- 
sold, the physical supply of extra-long staple 
cotton for the world as a whole was not 
expected to be greatly different in the cur- 
1959-1960 that of the 


previous season. On the demand side, con- 


rent season from 
sumpuon prospects in importing countries 
appeared to be brighter and stocks in these 
countries were generally low. Unless there 
was greatly increased consumption, how- 
ever, it was predicted that world supplies 
would remain considerably in excess of 
world demand. 

Prices of extra-long staple cottons had 
declined drastically since the beginning of 
1957 and, although there had been a mod 
erate improvement in the last few months, 
these prices were still at a low level. Since 
cotton was a principal source of foreign 
exchange in several of the producing coun- 


tries, the decline in prices not only had 
adversely affected the standard of living 
in these countries but had retarded the 
implementation of their plans for economic 
development, making even the maintenance 
of what had previously been achieved ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

The delegations also agreed that, regard- 
less of the level at which extra-long staple 
cotton might be selling in the world mar- 
ket, it was highly important that the price 
be made as stable as possible at competitive 
levels, so that the risk to mills of using 
this type of cotton might be reduced, there- 
by encouraging them to continue and ex- 
pand its use, instead of switching to other 
fibers. It was recognized that cotton con- 
stituted the backbone of the economies of 
the major producers of extra-long staple 
cotton and that so far no satisfactory alter- 
natives as a cash crop had been found; 
nevertheless, it was agreed that there was 
a need to bring production into line with 
demand and that efforts should be intensi- 
fied to diversify with other crops and uses. 

Finally, the secretariat was asked to pre- 
pare a report on the subject ot programs 
to promote the consumption of extra-long 
staples, to be presented to the nineteenth 
plenary meeting of ICAC in May 1960, and 
it was agreed that it would be desirable to 
have a special session on extra-long staple 
cotton for three days immediately preceding 
the opening of that meeting. 


International Lead and Zinc Study Group 


The International Lead and Zinc Study 
Group held its first session in Geneva from 
January 27 to February 3, 1960.’ Repre- 
sentatives were present from Australia, the 
Belgian Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, the 
Soviet Union, Spain, Sweden, the Union of 


Congo, Luxembourg, 


Press 


information on the 


1960 
Study 


Release EC/1t974, February 34, 
establishment of the 


South Africa, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, West Germany, and Yugo- 
slavia. Mr. G. J. MacMahon (United 
Kingdom) was elected chairman of the 
session, and Mr. C. W. Nichols (United 
States) was clected vice-chairman. 

The work of the first session fell into 
two main sections: 1) consideration of eco- 
nomic matters arising out of its review 
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of the current situation in lead and zinc; 
and 2) the development of various admin- 
istrative arrangements in connection with 
the establishment of the new organization. 
The Study Group reviewed estimates of 
production, consumption, and trade in lead 
and zinc compiled from estimates sub 
mitted by member governments and from 
others developed from various sources for 
non-members; the data were considered a 
reasonable assessment of recent develop- 
ments and prospects and indicated that pro- 
duction and consumption of zinc had been 
in approximate balance in 1959, producers’ 
stocks of certain types being substantially 
above normal working levels only in the 
United States. Thus in view of the possible 
excess of consumption over production, it 
was agreed that there appeared to be no 
immediate need for the continuation of the 
curtailment of market supplies of zinc, but 
that the matter should be kept under close 
review. In the case of lead, however, the 
situation was more complex, as there had 
been a fortuitous reduction of the surplus 
in 1959 with a consequent inflation of the 
surplus in 1960, in which year, on the basis 
of figures currently available, a possible 


surplus of production over consumption of 


approximately 10¢ 00 metric tons was fore 
seen. It was the _iore considered that con- 
tinued adjustment of market supplies would 
be desirable for at least the first nine 
months of 1960. On the understanding 
that other countries would participate in 
such adjustments, individual producers of- 
fered reductions aimed at alleviating the 
market situation. 

Delegations of certain producing coun- 
tries voiced their concern over the con- 
tinued existence of import quotas in the 
United States, particularly lest these restric- 
tions, which were stated to be temporary, 
should become permanent. Governments 
were also urged not to impose new or addi- 


tional barriers to international trade in lead 
and zinc, and generally to refrain from 
courses of action which might frustrate 
efforts to restore stability to world markets. 

The Study Group established an expert 
group to examine the existing serics of 
statistical data on lead and zinc compiled 
by governments and other agencies, with a 
view to considering whether existing ar- 
rangements for collecting statistics on these 
commodities could be used and the extent 
to which present facilities should be supple- 
mented. The group was to report before 
the second session of the Study Group to a 
standing committee which was to keep the 
situation of lead and zinc under continuing 
close review. The Study Group also con 
sidered a proposal by the representative of 
Morocco for the establishment of an inter- 
national lead and zinc fund. 

It was decided to request the Secretary 
General of the UN to provide for the ume 
being secretariat services for the Study 
Group on a reimbursable basis. In order 
to continue work without interruption, it 
was also agreed that the provisional head 
quarters would be in New York. Rules of 
procedure for the operation of the Group 
were subsequently adopted, but arrange 
ments were made for an carly review of all 
these administrative matters. 

Membership in the standing committee, 
established to keep the lead and zinc situa 
tion under review and to carry out certain 
administrative tasks, was to be open to all 
governments members of the Study Group. 
Mr. MacMahon was continued in office as 
chairman, while Messrs. A. Carrillo Flores 
(Mexico) and Giovanni Rolandi (Italy) were 
elected first and second vice-chairmen, re 
The 


second session of the Study Group was cx 


spectively, for the forthcoming year. 


pected to be convened carly in September 


1960. 
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International Tin Council 


The press reported in March 1960 that 
the International Tin Council had again 
raised the export quotas for its six produc- 


ing members, this time to 37,500 tons for 
the June quarter.’ 
raised the limit by 2,000 tons to 25,000 for 


Previous increases had 


the third quarter of 1959; by 5,000 tons to 
30,000 for the fourth quarter of 1959;" and 
by 6,000 tons to 36,000, or 95 percent of 
capacity, for the first quarter of 1960." This 
last increase raised the export quota of the 
Federation of Malaya to 13,590 long tons, 
The 


first-quarter quotas for the other five pro- 


of 37.75 percent of the global quota. 


ducing countries were as follows: Bolivia, 
6,984 tons (19.4 percent); Indonesia, 6,804 
tons (18.9 percent); Belgian Congo, 3,258 
tons (9.05 percent); Thailand, 3,168 tons 
(8.8 Federation of 
The 
Malayan: quota was equivalent to 91.7 per- 
cent of the quarterly production in that 


percent); and the 


Nigeria, 2,196 tons (6.1 percent). 


country in 1957, prior to the establishment 
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of controls; as a result of the substantial 
quota, all mines operating in Malaya be- 
tween January 1953 and December 1957 
became eligible to resume operations. Ap- 
plications from new mines were also to be 
accepted. Thailand’s quota for the first 
quarter of 1960 was 20 percent above that 
for the last quarter of 1959, which meant 
that mines operating at 60-80 percent of 
capacity in late 1959 might increase opera- 
tions to go percent; in the early part of 
1959, when Thailand's tin export quota was 
low, mines had operated at only 50 percent 
of capacity, and more than 1,000 mine- 
workers had been dismissed during the 
year. 

The Council acted through a provision 
of the International Tin Agreement per- 
mitting an increase in the quota when the 
Council felt that any of the producing 
countries would not export as much as they 
were enutled to. 
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and economic conditions in individual 
countries, in order to provide a background 


Issued by The 
Royal Institute 
of International 


Affairs, London to events of international significance. 


Recent issues include articles on Soviet Agriculture, Nigeria, Religion 
and Authority in Modern Burma, The Problem of Democracy in 
Vietnam. 


Monthly. 2s. 6d. per copy. 30s. a year. (In U.S. and Canada $4.80) 


Orders may be sent to booksellers and news agents or to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 


A thorough documentation of 
International Affairs through 
an objective analysis of world 
events. 


All the documents of Italian 
Foreign Policy. 


RELAZIONI INTERNAZIONALI 
Weekly political and economical review 
24 pages - 150 Italian lire 


Foreign subscription: 10.500 Italian lire. 


Issued by: 


ISTITUTO PER GLI STUDI DI POLITICA 
INTERNAZIONALE 


Via Clerici, 5 = Milano = (Italy) 
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The ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AT BRUSSELS 


publishes every two months on about 120 pages: 


Chronique de Politique Etrangére 


This periodical gathers and analyzes the most important docu- 
ments and statements on international relations and inter- 
national organizations. Its objectivity and independence 
are well known. 


July-November 1958: Problémes de l'Afrique Noire. 


January 1959: Le droit de la mer a la Conférence de Genéve 
(24 février—27 mars 1958). 


March 1959: La Grande Bretagne, la Chine de Mao, les 
Etats-Unis. 


May-July 1959: Le Moyen-Orient et la Ligue Arabe. 


Just published: 
La Zone de libre échange. 


La Belgique et l'aide économique aux pays sous-développés, 
534 pages, 450 belg. fr. 


The special issue of July-November 1957 entitled Le Marché 
Commun et [Euratom, 530 pages, is out of print except as 
a bound volume for the full year 1957, 930 pages, 800 
belg. fr. 


Yearly subscription: 300 belg. fr. Price per issue: 100 
belg. fr. 


Institut Royal des Relations Internationales, 88, avénue de 
la Couronne, Brussels 5, Belgium 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Complete your collection of 


INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Limited number of Volume III (1949) through Volume VII (1953) 
with indices available at great savings 


$1.75 each volume $6.50 for all five volumes 


MONDO APERTO 


Rivista di Politica Economica Internazionale 


Edited by Giuseppe Tucci 


Problems of International Economic Policy 
and 
Foreign Marketing Studies 


The review “Mondo Aperto” is published by “Centro Italiano per lo Studio 
delle Relazioni Economiche Estere e dei Mercati”—Roma—(Italian Center for 
the Study of Foreign Economic Relationships and Marketings—Roma). 


Founded in 1946. Published every two months. 
Yearly subscription rate for foreign countries: $10. 


Single copies: $2, post-free. 


Address all communications and orders to: “Mondo Aperto” 
Via Rodolfo Lanciani n.30, ROMA, Italy. 
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Notice to Students 


SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 
for 

INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION 


$3.50 per year 


Requirements: 


Enclose with your subscription a signed statement by your instruc- 
tor that you are enrolled in his class. Give the name of the course, 


name of the institution, and your name and mailing address. 


Instructors: 


Application blanks for student rate may be obtained from 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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‘PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


The Quarterly Journal of the Hansard Society 
for Parliamentary Government 


The current issue includes articles on: 


PARLIAMENTARY 1959 


CHoosinc THe Lesser THe AND THE 
ProstemM or Presipentiat. Disasirry 


Aaron Wildavsky 


Representarion ix THe Fran Lecistative 
Counci. 
Colin A. Hughes 


Tue History anp Practice or Lossy JournaLism 
Arthur Butler 


“Unusvuat on Unexpectrep Use” anp THE CoMMITTEE 
on StatuTory INSTRUMENTS 


S. A. Walkland 


Foreicn anp Paratry Discretane tHe C.D.U. 
Arnold J. Heidenheimer 


PARLIAMENT AND THE APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES 
J. M. Lee 


A New Report rrom THE 
COMMITTEE 


Annual Subscription Ws. $4.50 Single copies 7s. 6d. $1.25 
Combined Issue: 15s. $2.25 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
79/80 Petty France, London, S.W.1 
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August, 1959 $1.50 
February, 1960 $1.00 


STUDIES IN 
4 CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The World a series of syntheses of 
research relev le think and act toward 
foreign issues 
their ers. series is av 
able in paper- , 
Volume I. 
June, 1958 $1.50 
Jame, 1059 § 50 
December, 1960 $1.00 
robable 
of the 
inter- 
pretation through interpersonal contacts. August, 1958 $1.00 “2 
Volume VII. Cross-Cultural Contact and American 
tudes Toward World Affsirs by George V. an 
Coelho, National Institute of Mental Health, 
reviews studies of the effects on Americans eo 
of various experiences with foreigners. October, 1960 $1.00 s 
1 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 


